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The Christian Union last week sent another party of 
fifteen promising boys and girls to the West, under the 
auspices of the Chiidren’s Aid Society, and at an ex- 
pense of $250. By the generosity of its friends and 
snbscribers it has been able to keep a continual tide of 
emigration moving from the slums of New York to the 
healthful fields of the West; it regards this work of 
practical benefaction as part of its permanent business, 
and the same generosity which has so abundantly fur- 
nished means for the work in the past is invoked again 
for the present and the future. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


The intrigues of Russia and Austria in South- 
eastern Europe are provoking continual disturbances 
of one kind or another in the Principalities, Ras- 
sian influence, however, has lately received a severe 
check in Sulgaria. Ever since Prince Alexander 
came into power he has been the tool of Russia ; 
his cabinets have been full of Russian sympathizers ; 
the Bulgarian army has been officered by Russians ; 
and two years ago Russian influence in a packed 
Assembly secured him a Dictatorship for seven 
years. The leaders of the Balgarian National 
party were silenced for the moment; but the agita- 


tion went steadily on, and finally provoked a state of 
affairs which made Alexander’s position extremely 
difficult, if not positively dangerous. Within the 
present year the Prince’s position has become un- 
tenable ; and, discovering the fact, he called an extra 
session of the National Assembly, September 16, 
which declared for the restoration of the Constitu- 


tion of 1879. Alexander, no doubt very willingly, 
promised to accede to the demands of the Assembly, 
dismissed his Cabinet, and intrusted Zankoff, one of 
the bitter opponents of the Dictatorship, with the 
formation of a new Ministry. The Rassian officers 
have withdrawn in a body from the Bulgarian army, 
and Bulgaria has thrown off Russian control. 
This is another victory for Austria in the struggle to 
control these small but useful Principalities. 


Lord Lansdowne has assumed the oath of office 
as Governor-General of Canada. The appointment 
of three such successive Governors as Lord Dufferin, 
the Marquis of Lorne, and the Marquis of Lansdowne 
attests the importance which the English Govern- 
ment attaches to its Canadian colonies and the officer 
who forms the link between the Imperial and the 
Colonial Governments. Lord Lansdowne has been 
very cordially and enthusiastically received. 


The question whether the labor contract system in 
the State prisons shall be abolished or not is to be 
decided by the people of this State by a popular 
vote this year. As ‘‘Harper’s Weekly” says, ‘‘ the 
question is submitted in a most unfortunate manner.” 
The argument for convict labor is that the prisoners 
are made to pay their own expenses and a little 
more; last year they netted to the State about 
$9,000; the argument against it is that it enables 
the contractors to underbid honest industry, and 
even, in some cases, to control the market and the 
rate of wages. The truth is that this whole argu- 
ment, pro and con, is conducted on a very low moral 
plane, and in a manner which ignores entirely even 
the true financial interests of the community. There 
is only one thiog that could be worse than the pres- 
ent system of contracting prison labor to the highest 
bidder for the purpose of making the prisons self- 
supporting, if not remunerative, regardless alike of 
the interests of the honest workmen and of the re- 
duction of crime by the cure of the criminal: that 
one worse thing would be the abolition of prison 
labor altogether and the support of the prisoners in 
idleness. The prisoners ought to work, but when 
they have families the results of their labor should 
go, at least in part, to the support of their families, 
and not into the treasury of the State, and the labor 
should be adjusted, not with reference to getting the 
most money out of it this year, but with reference to 
giving the prisoners the best preparation for a return 
to honest and remunerative industry when their 
prison term is over. The present system ought to 
be abolished in the interests of good morals; but 
there should be substituted for the prison workshop, 
not nests of idleness, but industrial schools. 


Bowdoin College has adopted, in a modified form, 
what has eome to be known as the Amherst plan ; 
viz., that of intrustiag a good measure of college ad- 
ministration to the students, themselves, In Amherst 
this plan has taken the form of doing away with all 
excuses, and measuring the scholarship of the stu. 
dents wholly by the results attained as shown in 
their recitations and examinations, The further prop- 
osition of the faculty to the students, to organize a 
senate to share with the faculty in the college ad- 
ministration, has as yet, we believe, produced no 
practical results ; the powers of the senate being left 
to be determined, in English fashion, by such prece- - 
dents as shall be made in the cases that arise. Bow- 
doin College appears, from a report which we find 
in the Boston ‘‘ Daily Advertiser,” to have taken a 
stride in advance of Amherst in the direction of 
self-government, It has organized a court for the 
trial of all offenses against college order, ‘‘A jury, 
composed of one representative from each class, one 
from each iuter-collegiate society, and one from non- 


society students, is to be the tribunal which offend- 


ers will face, The President of the college is to bear 
to the jury the relation substantially of a judge in 
court, ruling upon questions of jurisdiction and the | 


validity of decisions. Penalties are to be awarded 
by the President. A verdict of fact and a verdict of 
opinion are to be rendered. The fermer verdict must 
be unanimous ; while the latter is to be determined 
by a majority vote. Four grades of offenses are to 
be regarded in affixing penalties, deliberate false- 
hood being properly set down as an offense of the 
first maguitude, 


breakiug, if such an act has been committed. The 
President can in no case impose a heavier penalty 
than that assigned to the grade fixed by the jury. 
The two parties to the compact are the faculty and 
the undergraduates, and a three-fourths -vote is re- 
quired for withdrawing consent to the agreement.” 
We shall watch with great interest the practical re- 
sults of this experiment ; for they will do much to 
show what progress American college students have 
made in real manliness, and how far they can safely 
be intrusted with the privileges and responsibilities 
of self-government, for which their age and their 
exceptional advantages of culture ought to equip 
them. 


The American Missionary Association will be hold- 
ing its annual meeting in Brooklyn when this num- 
ber of The Obristian Union is issued. Its current re- 
ceipts, $312,567.29, are nearly $15,000 in excess of last 
year. Ithas a balance of $548.32 in its treasury, It 
has, during the past year, taken the first steps toward 
a simplification and cencentration of its work by pass- 
ing over its two mission stations in Africa to other 
evangelical bodies—the Mendi mission to the United 
Brethren and the Arthington mission to the United 
Presbyterians ; though the negotiations for the latter 
transfer are not fuliy completed—and by taking up 
the work among the North American Indians hitherto 
carried on by the American Board. Its work is now 
thus chicfly among the Indians in the Far West, 
amoug the Chinese on the Pacific coast, and 
among the negroes and poorer whites in the Sonth, 
In this latter department it has twelve high 
and normal schools, industrial work io farms, shops, 
and girls’ industrial schools at various points, and 
eighty-nine churches, six new churches having been 
organized during the year. It is not easy to esti- 
mate the effect on the moral and educational life of 
the nation of the centers which this Association is 
occupying in the South, and it is clearly within 
bounds to say that of all the instrumentalities for the 
educatiou and the evangelization of the poorer classes 
in the Southern States, whose poverty has prevented 
them from doing all that they would do even if 
prejadice had dove nothing to limit their desires, no 
organization is superior, either in the wisdom of its 
administration, the unselfish devotion of its spirit, 
or the practical facilities for its work, to the American 
Missionary Association. If any of our readers want 
to lend a hand or even a little finger to the industrial 
or the religious education of the South, we advise 
them to send acontribution to the American Mis- 
sionary Association, 56 Reade Street, New York City. 


We commend to the New York ‘‘ Tribune” Josh 
Billings’s aphorism, ‘‘ It is better not to know some 
things than to know so many thiogs that aren’t so.” 
What the Congregational Association of this State 
did respecting the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union was to express for its work a hearty, cordial, 
and unanimous approval. But it refused to say any- 
thing on the subject of prohibition, preferring to 
think that matter over carefully for another year. 
We do not attach a great deal of importance to the 
often hastily expressed opivions of good-natured ec- 
clesiastical assemblies, but the resolutions of the New 
York State Association on the subject of temperance 
are significant because both what it said and what it 
omitted to say was the result of careful and prolonged 
discussion, The Congregationalists of New York 
State believe with substantial unanimity in the 
woman’s temperance work, but they are by no means 


The jury is to give its judgment, 
| based upon the verdict of fact, as to the grade of law- 
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unanimous in favor of prohibition either as a legisla- 
tive enactment or a constitutional provision. 


We do not think it worth our while to enter upon 
the detailed hi-tory of the difficulties which have 
finally culminated in the resignation of Bishop Riley 
of Mexico. Bishop Riley has been carrying on for 
a number of years a missionary work in Mexico in 
substantial independence, and there has grown up in 
connection with bis labors a ‘‘Church of Jesus, "mainly 
composed of converts from Romanism, and possess- 
ing a liturgy similar to that of the Episcopal Church, 
and its missionary funds in Mexico have been to a 
considerable extent sent to Bishop Riley. He has 
refused, however, to conform to either the canons or 
the liturgy of the Episcopal Church, and has been re- 
quested to resign in consequence. We do not think 
it profitable to gointo the merits of the controversy 
which has reached this result. Independence has its 
advantages, and so has organism ; if Mr Riley wished 
the advantages—by no means inconsiderable—ac- 
crning from a connection with the Episcopal Church 
of this country, he could not also expect the pleasures 
and advantages which belong te independence, 


Lord Coleridge, in an address to the students of Yale 
College last week, gave a testimony to the value of the 
classics both in a practical and in a spiritual point 
of view. He declares that the hours spentin Latin 
and Greek have been his most profitable hours, and 
the kaowledge thus gained the most practically useful. 
As matter of observation he declares that ‘‘ if at the 
bar or in the senate anything has been done which 
has been conspicuously better than the work of other 
men, it has in almost every case been the result 
of high education.” Next to the Greek and Latin he 
puts the study of ‘‘the best, the highest, and the 
finest writers in the English language.” but then 
it must be said that Lord Coleridge has not merely 
made a pretense of studing the classics, which is all 
that a Jarge proportion of our college students do ; he 
has really mastered them. He not only knows the 
Greek alphabet when he sees it, but—we quote, for 
the inspiration or the despair, as the case may be, of 
American students—‘‘from the time I left Oxford I 
have made it a religion, so far as I could, never to leta 
day pass withont reading some Latin and Greek.” 


We have heretofore advised our readers of the 
projected change of time, by which all the time 
staudards of this contivent will be made five in num- 
ber, thus securing a practical time uniformity. The 
proposed stardards are to be exactly the same in 
minutes and seconds, but are to be exactly one hour 
apart. There are five in number : the Intercolonial, 
east of New Brunswick; the Eastern, extending 
from New Brunswick to the meridian of Detroit ; the 
Central, from that meridian to the Eastern borders 
of Colorado; the Rocky Mountain, from that point 
to the line between Utah and Nevada; and the Paci- 
fi+, from that Jine to the Pacific Coast. The Eastern 
standard is one minute faster than Philadelphia; the 
C-ntral one minute faster than St. Louis ; and the 
Rocky Mountain exactly that of Denver. These 
lines indicate the general geographical boundaries of 
the new time standads ; but, fer convenience of 
operation, some railroads will run on the time stand- 
ard of a cifferent meridian. Thus, all Onio roads 
will run on the Central instead of the Eastern stand- 
ard. Roads representing seventy-eight thousand 
miles of track have adopted the new standard ; it is 
already in use in New Evgland to some extent; the 
authorities in Washington have siguificd their ap 
proval ; the local authorities in several cities have 
adopted it, including the Harvard Observatory at 
Cambridge ; and the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany will transmit the time, according to the new 
standard, from the Washington Observatory. The 
new standards will go into effect early ia November. 
The advantagas of a uniformity of time will be many 
and great ; the disadvantages of substituting a con- 
ventional standard in each locality for the supposed 
‘*sun’s time,” which is never accurately known, 
except in coll. ge towns, will be wholly imaginary. 


The Evangelical Alliance have resolved to com- 
memorate the four hundredth anniversary of Luther’s 
birthday by a recognition, in common with the Prot- 
estants of the world, of the great services and noble 
life of the German Reformer. They sugges: that, as 


the actual day falls on Saturday, November 10, the 


following day be observed by pastors and congrega- 
tions with such appropriate sermons and services as 
will recall and perpetuate the work and the spirit of 
the R-former. 


THE UNIVERSAL INTERPRETER. 


EN years ago, when the scientific spirit had 
reached its most aggressive stage, the decline of 
literature was freely predicted in scientific circles ; 
men have grown out of the age of the imagination, 
they said, and henceforth literature and art must 
decline as love of fact and desire for exact knowledge 
increase. The singular misapprehension of the work 
and place of the imagination in human thought, the 
curiously inadequate conception of what literature is 
and has been in the past, the failure to recognize the 
everlasting and unchanging instincts of all men, in- 
volved in this prediction only show very clearly that 
science may be even more dogmatic than some of 
the systems of thought and teaching which it is try- 
ing to displace ; that it is quite as open as they to the 
Philistinism which sees but one side of the many- 
sided fact of life. 

It is needless to say that the prophecy remains unful- 
filled. In ten years the world has grown into the recog. 
nition of many scientific truths which it was loath 
to receive ; it has accorded to scientific pursuits a high 
place among the occupations of thinkers ; it has be- 
come more tolerant of opinion and more catholic in 
spirit ; but it has also looked over the mountain of 
scientific fact and seen the highway of truth running 
far beyond it; it has even climbed the mountain and 
caught visions of new horizons and yet other worlds 
waitivg to be explored and traversed. It has learned 
much from Herbert Spencer and his eminently able 
fellow-workers, but it has also discovered that the 
last word on the mystery of life and the universe is 
not with them. In a word, the truth which science 
has discovered is in process of rapid assimilation, is 
already largely assimilated ; and now we wait, as the 
world always has waited, for the next teacher and 
the new system. Mr. Spencer was wonderfully fresh 
and suggestive ; at one time it seemed as if he would 
answer all our questions ; but he answered only a few, 
we have learned all he has tosay, and still the in- 
finite heavens guard their ancient secrets, and 
human life gives back echoes from depths which are 
unsounded. 

The impulse which lies back of literature, and 
which has impelled aspiration, emotion, and thought 
in every age to find a voice, is indestructible ; its man- 
ner of utterance may be irfiuenced at times by the 
methods of science, but the utterance itself is no more 
checked than is the flow of those great natural fount- 
ains, the geysers, by the shadows that fall upon them 
from the clcuds. The hnman spirit that found a 
speech for itself in the psalms of David,in the Greek 
dramas, in the great national poems of India, in the 
plays of Shakespeare. will not cease to utter itself be- 
cause the world of external knowledge is continually 
widening in its view ; it will rather search for deeper 
speech and a nobler eloquence of expression. 
The literary impulse is not, as some scientists have 
thought, an impulse toward mere artistic forms ; it 
is rather the eternal passion of great thoughts to 
communicate their largeness to human life, of great 
emotions to reach and enrich universal humanity, 
of spiritual aspirations which are the common posses- 
sion of all races and ages, to make themselves clear, 
commanding, and victorious, 

If literature were called to the bar of the world’s 
jndgment to make defense of its place and work, it 
might silence accusation, as Sophocles did when his 
sabity was questioned, by putting in evidence a sin- 
gle chapter out of its great volume. The simple 
reading of the story of Job, of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, of Wordsworth’s Ode on Immortality, must 
alwairs silence doubt of their claim to a place with 
the noblest achievemunts of men. 

But, forsaking this high and absolutely impregna- 
ble position, literature could justify itself and assure 
its future by exhibiting its works of utility in the 
lower plaues of activity. It could approve itself, to 
take a single illustratien, as the universal interpreter 
of man toman. In the civilization of to day there is 
nothing more inspiring or more full of promise than 
the growing acquaintance of the nations, and, as a 
consequence, their growing friendship. We are no 
longer indifferent to popular movements in Russia, 
to famine and earthquake in Asia Minor, to spiritual 
reawakeniogs iu India; and mainly beeause these 
distant countries and peoples have spoken to us 
through their literatures. Tourguéneff translates 
for us the obscure murmurings of the popular mind 
and heart in Russia; BjOrnson interprets for us the 
simple but deep and far-reaching impulse of North- 
ern Europe toward freedom; and in the last half 
century India has found a way to our sympathies 
and opened our minds to her greatness by putting 
into our hands, with the aid of our own scholars, the 


inexhaustible wealth of her vast mythology and 
poetry. French and Germam authors speak to us 
almost as directly as to the men of their own races ; 
and English books we claim as our own, so familiar, 
so comprehensible, so companionable are they. Over 
the whole globe this commerce of thonght is going 
on, to the mutual enrichment of those who give and 
those who receive; and because the Russian, the 
Norwegian, the Hindoo, the Frenchman, the Ger- 
man, and the Euglishman are perpetual guests in © 
our homes, companions in our quiet hours, and 
friends at our firesides, we are coming to understand 
each other better, to» recognize our common needs, 
hopes, and destinies, and to dream, not with the 
sleeper but with the prophet, of the day when the 
universal Fatherhood of God shall find its analogue 
in the common Brotherhood of men. Matthew Ar- 
nold in America and James Russell Lowell in Eng- 
land represent in the most illustrious examples not 
only the interchange and fellowship of that which is 
most noble and most permanent among men, but 
also the splendid service which the world of to-day 
is receiving from literature. . 


THE PERMANENT IN RELIGION. 


Bees religious newspapers, and even the pulpits, 

are so full of the discussion of debatable 
points in theology that it is not strange that com- 
mou people sometimes get the impression that there 
is no certainty in religion ; that theolegy is not truth, 
but only what people think about truth ; that relig- 
ious philosophy is a kaleidoscope in which the figures 
change with every generation, and that all theolog- 
ical differences and disputes concern only the way in 
which the bits of colored glass shall be arranged so 
as to produce the most pleasing effect, It is not 
strange that they sometimes conclude that science is 
the known, and theology the unknown ; that there is 
assurance and permanence of conviction in the arts 
and sciences, but none in religion. The disputants 
have only themselves to thank for this impression ; 
but it is a false one. The changes in theological 
opivions have been far less than in scientific opin- 
ions ; and the debatable points in theology, as com- 
pared with the assured aud positive convictions, are 
but as the currents in the ocean compared with its 
immovable foundations and its unchanging shores. 
The great essentials of religious belief have been 
held with substantial unity of conviction from the 
days of Abraham to the present day ; the variations 
have been either in modes of statement, in philo- 
sophical explanations of the unquestioned truths, or 
in clearer aud more spiritual apprehension of those 
truths themselves. They have been the changes in- 
cident to the moral and spiritual growth of the race ; 
the change of the tree from its birth in the bursting 
seed to the fragrant glory of the orchard or the um- 
brageous glory of the grove; of the river from its 
cradle among the hills to its manhood industry in 
the valley below. : 

That there is one God, not Gods many and Lords 
many; that he is a Personal God, with intelligence 
and emotion, not a mere generic and impersonal law ; 
that he permeates and animates all nature, yet is 


| more than nature, as the soul pervades and animates 


the body, yet is more than the body ; that he is a just, 
true, righteous God, governed himself by these great 
moral laws which he has written in the hearts and 
consciences of his children for their government ; 
that he is the Father of mankind, has given to them 
birth, provides them with food, raiment, and shelter, 
and embraces them in his infinite sympathies, mercy, 
aud love; that he has revealed himself to mankind 
in the universal conscience, in special prophets and 
apostles, and chiefest of all, in Jesus Christ his 
Son ; that he is revealed as a God who pardons and 
cures sin, undoing for us, if we will let him, our 
own undoing, and giving us back our squandered in- 
heritance and our wasted life; that he would have 
all men to love him, and, loving him, the universal 
Father, to love each other in a universal brother- 
hood ; that he would have all men, by repentance 
ceasing to do evil, and by faith learning to do well, 
come into a knowledge of him, fellowship with 
him, life in him—this is the universal and un- 
changed faith of the whole people of God; un- 
changed, exceptin the clearer apprehension of it, from 
the day when God first perceived that the Seed of 
the woman should. bruise the Serpent’s head, till 
this hour, when, bruised and bleeding, that old Ser- 
pent lies beating his life out upon the ground in the 
agony of a useless and hateful wrath. It is the faith 
of Jew and Obristian ; of Romanist and Protestant ; 
of Old Theology and New Theology ; of the first cen- 
tury and of the nineteenth century. The ages have 
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geen natural science teaching the earth to be a 
plane, and the starry heavens a vault whose move- 
ments foretold the destiny of man; political econ- 
omy teaching that kings ruled by divine right, and 
the people were their children, whose only right was 
the right to obey God's vicegerent ; successive liter- 
atures arise, flourish, and die, to be buried in succes- 
sive layers of fossil forms in dead languages ; phi- 
losophy pass through every form, from the spiritual- 
ism of Plato to the materialism of Maudsley ; but 
throughout all these ages, Religion, changing ber 
vestments, her manner cf speech, her methods of in- 
struction, has calmly taught the same great divine 
truths—the unity, the personality, the righteous. 
ness, the forgiving kindness, the eternal fatherhood, 
of God, If there has been any virtue in Old Theol- 
ogy, it is because it has made these truths real to 
the spiritual apprehension of men. If there is to 
be any virtue in New Theology, it will be because it 
will clear away some hindrances to their acceptance, 
and will make them clearer, and the faith in them 
more intelligent and more spiritual. 

And the great work of the minister is to make 
these truths real in the apprehension of mankind. It 
is not to debate the doubtful ; it is to make clear the 
certain. It is not to defend old theories or to pro- 
pound new ones ; it is to make truth vital in human 
experience. It is not to maintain theories of the 
atonement, either new or old; it is to preach the 
forgiveness of sins. It is not to formulate anew the- 
odicy ; it is to make of every hearer‘an Enoch walking 
with God, Each age must, indeed, deliver this mes- 
sage in its own way, and each apostle in his owu dia- 
lect. Itis the glory of an age of spiritual liberty, like 
our own, that we hear every man in our own tongue 
wherein we were born, But though there are many 
dialects, there is but one Gospel; though the river 
that flows from the Garden of God is parted into 
mauy heads, the source is one and the waters are 
one—for the source of all is God, and the waters of all 
are the waters of the river of life. 


THAT “COLOR LINE.” 


HE paper which we priut in another column on 
“The Opportunity of Congregationatism in the 
South,” by the Rev, William Hayne Leavell, has a 
more than denominational or ecclesiastical signifi- 
cance. As he intimates in his paper, the author is a 
descendant of the Cavalier stock, and is by birth a 
Southerner. LEcclesiastically, too, his birth and 
training were not Congregational, but, doctrinally, 
rigorously Calvinistic, aud, ecclesiastically, Baptist. 
Thus this paper is an appeal from the South, rendered 
by a man whose personal sympathies still make bis 
heart warm toward the section of his birth, his educa- 
tion, and his early ministry, for the free polity and 
the catholic doctrine of the Sons of the Pilgrims. We 
should be glad, therefore, to print this address as 
itself a significant voice, even if we did not agree with 
its positions or desire to reinforce its conclusions. 
But, in the main, we believe it is not only a significant 
but also a wise voice. In preserving and developing the 
moral and spiritual life of this nation, every Chris- 
tian denomination has its part to preform, its own 
peculiar work to do. 
need of such work to be done within its borders : 
the Southern States possibly no more, but certainly 
no less, than the more thickly populated and fully 
orgauized communities ; and there surely is no rea- 
son why Congregationalists should consider them- 
selves exempt from the common «uty or debarred 
from the common privilege. Other denominations 
might possibly, with some show of reason, absent 
themselves from the Southern field on the ground 
that they are already represented there by churches 
of their faith and order, who are indigenous to the 
South ; but if the faith and polity of the Pilgrims are 
ever to be presented to the South, if they are to have 
any part in shapinz the destinies of that sectiun, as 
they have had no inconsiderable part in shaping the 
destines of the great West, they must be carried 
thither by the patriotic and Christian zeal of 
Northern Congregationalists. 

As to the ‘‘color line,” the best way to obliterate 
it is to ignore it, and the best way to keep it up is to 
talk about it. It is of the utmost importance that 
men of various languages, races, and religions sLould 
learn to live on harmonious and friendly relations 
with each other in every part of our great common- 
wealth ; this is just as important in the South as in 
the West; just as important in respect to the black 
man and the white man as in respect to the German 
and the native American—and no more so. This 
will not, however, be best accomplished by perpetu- 
ally lecturing them on their duties. They cannot be 


Every section of the nation has 


harmonized by taking them by the nape of the neck > 


and knocking their heads together. They cannot be 
made friends by driving them into the same pen, 
The Congregationalists cannot and would not sustain 
a German church which excluded native Americans 
from its worshiping assembly, or a native American 
church which shut out Germans, Nevertheless, we 
have, supported by Congregational contributions, 
both native American and German churches. They 
cannot, without violating all their history and their 
principles, give support to a colored church which 
shuts its doors in the face of white men, or to a white 
church which shuts ite doors in the face of colored 
men ; but it has colored churches with but few white 
communicants, snd there is no reason why it should 
not have white churches with few or no colored 
communicants. Social self-separation is one thing, 
exclusive caste is a very different thing. If the Bible 
Society were to issue an edition of the Bible for the 
rich only, and either by positive enactment or by 
practical measures were to attempt to confine it to 
the rich, by the common expedient, for example, of 
printing only a limited edition and then deliberately 
destroyiug the plates, it would do a very unchristian 
act; but it would also do an unehristian act if it 
did not print expensive editions of the Bible for those 
who want them and can afford them, as well as cheap 
editions for those of smaller purses, If the Congre- 
gationalists desire to establish and perpetuate the color 
line in the South, let them send missionaries to the 
colored people, and establish churches only for their 
benefit, leaving the white men to pick up the crumbs 
that fall from the negroes’ tabie. Thus the color 
line will become an ecclesiastical Jine as well, and 
race prejudice will be intensified by the prejudices 
of religion. If they wish to obliterate that line, let 
them stop talking about it; preach the gospel to all 
classes ; establish churches of their faith and order 
in all sections and among all classes; and, /earing 
all church doors open to all ciasses, leave all per- 
fectly free to sort themselves according to their own 
personal predilections and social affiliations. 

At the time when this issue of The Christian Union 
goes before the public, the Congregationalists will be 
in council on this subject in the city of Brooklyn, in 
copnection with the anniversary exercises of their 
American Missionary Association, Simultaneously, a 
joint committee of conferense between the American 
Home Missionary Society and the American Mission- 
ary Association will be deliberating on the best meth- 
ods of doing this work in the most efficient manner 
and with the most effective co-operation between these 
two Societies. As to the best method of carrying on 
this work, and how it should be divided between 
these two Societies, we have here nothing to say ; 
but we trust that the effect of both the private con- 
ferences and the public meetings will be to deepen 
and strengthen the purpose of the Congregational- 
ists to do their share, not only in developing the 
moral and spiritual life of every section in the land, 
but also of every class in every section. 


THE SYNOD OF PENNSYLVANIA AND 
THE HERESY CASE. 


N turning to the ‘‘ Presbyterian ” for a report of 

the doings of the Synod of Pennsylvania in the re- 
cent heresy case, we have met with a decided surprise. 
The Committee appointed by that body to examine and 
review the records of the Presbytery of Huntingdon 
have censured the Presbytery. Not, however, as we 
should have supposed, for being hasty to think evil of 
the Rev. J. W. White’s orthodoxy, but, because they 
had found him guilty and had not deposed him. 
The Presbytery voted him to be heretical, and then, 
as we understood it, commended him as a well- 
beloved Christian brother to any other evangelical 
denomination. 

The Committee of the Synod, consisting at first of 
the Rev. Drs. E. E. Swift, J. A. Henry, and Judge 
Pershing, brought in such a minute. A debate en- 
sned, and the names of the Rev. Dre. T. H. Robin- 
son, R. M. Patterson, ard 8. O. Logan were added. 
and the report recommitted to the Committee. On 
their return they renewed their previous report ; 
thus apparently saying that the Presbytery erred 


by not being severe enough. 


Upon an examination of the rules by which such 
committees would be governed in such a case, we 
find, in the Presbyterian Form of Government and 
Book of Discipline, the following illuminating 
passages. The first one will serve to show the 
authority under which the Committee proceeded : 

“Ip reviewing the records of an inferior judicatory, it is 
proper to examine, Fixst, Whether the proceedings have 
been constitutional and regular ; Szcompiy, Whether they 


have beea wise, equitable, and for the edification cf the 
church; THIkDLY, Whether they have been correctly re- 
corded.” 

To this may be added the significant sentence 
which appears further down upon the same page : 

‘IV. No jadicial decision, however, of a judicatory shall 
be reversed, unless it {be regularly brought up by appeal of 
complaint.” 

The Committee, therefore, were confined to the 
minutes of the Presbytery as they were engrossed 
in its book. It was notthe duty of the Committee 
to touch the question of Mr. White’s views except as 
these were brought up in a proper and regular man- 
ner. Mr. White had left the denomination, and no 
one of Mr. White’s friends applied on his, or their 
own, behalf to;havethe case reopened. So the Com- 
mittee’s report does not affect the justice or injustice 
of the judicial decision in the slightest, but leaves it 
as it was, 

The Committee was further held ‘in check, we 
fancy, by the chapter upon ‘‘ Process against a Bish- 
op or Minister ;” in which we find (Section XII.) 
that ‘‘ if the minister, when he appears, will not 
confess, but denies the facts alleged against him ; if, 
ou hearing the witnesses, the charges appear impor- 
tant, and well supported, the Presbytery must never- 
theless censure him ; and admonish, suspend, or de- 
pose him, according to the nature of the offense.” 

Mr. White stood his trial and was convicted, and 
therefore when the Presbytery failed to depose him 
its records becameirregular. It is no wonder. then, 
that the Committee censured it for leniency. Mr. 
White had been found to be heretical, aud the Pres- 
bytery declared this heresy to be extreme—and then 
the Presbytery commend d him as an earnest and 
faithful Christian minister! This was a glariug in- 
copsistency. 

We wish Mr. White a better fate than he seems 
to have met hitherto. He is no longer able to xpply 
to be received by another Presbytery; this action of 
the Synod in neutralizing the commendation of the 
‘‘inferior judicatory’”’ has nullified that. He is a 
man without an ecclesiastical country ; adjudged to 
be a heretic, contrary, as we think, to the liberty 
which prevails in his own late denomination ; and 
now, by the remorseless operation of the religious 
law, his condition is made worse ; and this without 
any reopening of the questions at issue. His great 
mistake was in allowing himself to be ‘‘ thrust out 
priorly ” in the beginning. 

Presbyterian journals have shown an uncommon 
sensitiveness over this case. Hand has joined in hand 
—in Pennsylvania at least—to keep the solidarity of 
the situation uubroken. The Presbytery, put on its 
defense, has been told by the Synod that there is 
no questioner who has arisen against it, and that 
therefore its records will stand, with this exception, 
which is altogether in its favor. But we have of late 
observed that there is an increasingly large number 
of Presbyterians whom no Presbytery assails, and 
whose ‘‘errors” are certainly not less than Mr. 
White's. The gist of Mr. White’s offending is this : 
that merely to pay the penalty of a broken law is not 
to keep the demands of that law; and that Christ 
kept the law to the full extent of meeting all ita de- 
mands—this involving, of course, his suffering and 
death. If this is not being more orthodox than the 
orthodox, and insisting on an ultra-sacrificial view of 
the atonement, we fail to recognize the force of 
language. Bat they have now cast him out of the 
synagogue, and it strikes us that it has been a pro- 
ceeding which differs so decidedly from other recent 
heresy trials as to awaken the right, or our part and 
the part of others, to criticise it, in all kindness and 
in all plainness. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Mrs. Spectator stood in the door and sent a very pleasant 
smile after the retreating form of the Spectator. He was 
just opening the gate when a quick, light step on the veranda 
made him turn in time to catch the words: 

‘* Don’t forget to stop at Lord & Taylor's.” 

‘* Oh, no, certainly not,” said the Spectator, focusing his 
mental faculties on the small shopping order which had been 
intrusted to him. On the train there was the morning news- 
paper to read, mark, and inwardly digest, and by the 
time the Speotator reached New York he had laid out sey- 
eral valuable contributions to current literature. Every- 
body Enaows that Mrs. Spectator is a very lovely woman, and 
nobody appreciates the fact so fully or takes such continuous 
happiness in it as the Spectator ; there is no service of affec- 
tion he would not render, no ministry of devotion of which 
he is not capable; nevertheless on that morning he rode on 
@ stage directly past Lord & Taylor’s, and never once thought 
of his promise and commission until the train was bearing 
him homeward late in the afternoon. If this had been an iso- 
lated instance the Spectator would not have thought it 
worthy of note ; but, alas! itis only one of many similar 
sins of omission. Is the masculine memory incapable of re- 
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taining feminine commissions? Does it reject shopping 
orders by @ normal but unconecious action ? or is this defect 
only another evidence of the ravages of sin? These are sol- 
emn questions, which the Spectator bas often reflected upon, 
but upon which he has never been able to get any light- 
Not long ago he started a memorandum book in which 
everything was carefully written down, and for a time all 
was bright and hopeful; but now—how shall he confess 
it ?—the Spectator forgets the memorandum book also! 


The race of Spectators is growing, people are learning to 
use their eves. Here isa new Spectator who has been look- 
ing at the October hills : 

This morning we woke after a pouring rain which lasted 
all night, in time to see the clearing off. We could lie in 
bed and watch great clouds divide, and decide, and move on 
and off. It was all one mighty gray when E. said, ‘‘ See 
there!" She had caught a patch of yellow poplars at their 
matin service. They shone out of that universe of gray, 
bright in the sunshine, as I have seen a white shipin the 
distance at Newport when everything else was in cloud and 
mist. From our pillows we could see them clap their hands 


for joy, and by what power I seemed to catch the inepiration | 


of each individual leaf avd shrub with it and all—solo and 
chorus—I don’t know. The first words I could epeak were, 
‘‘O Earth! Earth! Earth! hear the word of the Lord.” Out 
at our east window the great brown oaks sighed and sobbed 
penitently till they too were baptized from on high; then 
what a thrill of joy and newness of life—what a glistening 
of tears—what a stir of uplifting hopes! My friend said: 
‘* This morning was made for us. Let us get up and receive 
it.” It was glory, benediction, joy, rest, peace, inepiration. 
The rain had intensified and brought out all the coloring into 
relief, and everything was adorned as a bride bedight. We 
went awav before noon, and were gone till 4:30, and the first 
word we said on our return was—‘' How the landscape bas 
faded!” Truly, it was our last chance, too, for we had avery 
heavy shower this forenoon, and rain and wind have done 
their work, and nearly closed the scene. Thank heaven ! we 
were in season; but it was a narrow escape. To-night we 
are finding out how the wind can howl roand us is these 
mountain places. 


The Spectator not long since bad the pleasure of attend- 
ing a lecture which was delivered in tbe hall of one of the 
most prominent literary associations in Brooklyn. The lect- 
urer and the subject brought together a large and intelligent 
audience, which almost filled the building. About fifteen 
mivutes after the advertised time for the lecture to begin, 
the late-comers bean to arrive; all the seats were occupied 
except the undesirable ones near the walls, and to reach 
them it was necessary to disturb four or five people in each 
case. Witbout any regard for the disturbance, these late- 
comers walked with creaking shoes and rustling dresses to 
the front of the hall, to the evident annoyance of the speak- 
er, who was a foreigner, and not familiar enough with the 
ways of the American people to know that, with all their 
hurry and nervous rush, the large minority have not yet 
learned how to reach a lecture or concert hall in time, or, if 
late, how to pay the penalty for their own tardiness by re- 
maining at the rear, and suffering the inconvenience of un- 
desirable seats. When the lecture was about two-thirds 
throvgh, eight or ten men and women at different intervals 
left the hall. The thoughbtlessness of the first the Spectator 
could forgive ; the rudeness of the last was unpardonable. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


In the Council at Concord a corresponding delegate 
who represented two bodies gave a new rendering of 
the title D D —‘ Double Delegate.” All titles of dig- 
nity and distinction are fast having the charm taken 
out of them by their various and curious uses. You 
shall see in depots and at street-corners your ‘ Pro. 
fessor” boot-blacks and umbrella-menders conspicu- 
ously placarded. And these fellows wear their titles 
with conscious suavi'y and self-respecting satisfaction. 
If Butler shall be re-elected Boston will be as full of 
honorables as ancient Rome was of gods. 

I do not give this as an exegesis of the prophecy that 
every mountain shall be brought down and every val- 
ley exalted. But when a ‘‘Cat Congress,” which is 
running in Horticultural] Hall for three weeks, draws 
four or five thousand people a day, of all sorts, from 
the exquisite dilettante to the aspiring mistress of the 
hi'chen, and the sweetest voices are heard coquetting 
with the surly old tiger-cat and the mewing kitten, 
and the devotees are seen ogling the commonest ani- 
mals on earth with curious eyes, and scanning them 
with quizzing glasses—who shall say that, in the order 
of civil evolution, our political canvass is not a trav- 
esty on our modern civilization, and that ‘‘ Congress,” 
instead of being the dignified and honorable body we 
have supposed it to be, is, after all, on a par witha 
feline exhibition ? | 

Our politics are curiously mixed, and, as an old 
haberdasher said the other day, ‘‘ dreadfully un- 
certain.” Butler is really a formidable candidate 
against the proud and powerful Republican party and 
all the solid and strong Demccrats it can persuade 
to help in his defeat. His strength does not consist 
mainly ia the fact that he appeals to the lower classes 
and panders to their caste prejudices and coarse tastes. 
This he does in a most reprehensible manner. He is 
a demogogue of immense rerource. He is dangerous 
as embodying more of the elements that can inflame 
the masses, and incite them to communistic revolt 


and revolution, than any other man in America. If 
he were in Russia, he would j»stle the throne as a 
Nihilist leader. If he were in France, he would be at 
the head of the Commune. But his power here in 
Massachusetts is something more than the ability to 
lead the baser elements in socicty. He is respected 
by his neighbors as kind-hearted and free from crim- 
inal sensuality and intemperance. He is also a man 
of almost matchless personalism. He is unique; as 
unique in his traits as he is in his looks. He is a 
born curiosity, and, sus generis, will always have a 
large personal following. Then, somehow, strange as 
it seems, he stands in the minds of many Republicans 
as an anti-monopolist and genuine reformer. And it 
cannot be denied by impartial judges that Butler has 
an underlying stratum of sound political philosophy. 
He has good ideas on education and government. 
‘hese ideas, if they were not distorted by his conceit 
and overweening selfishness, and made wild and er- 
ratic by his unbalanced judgment, would place him 
among the best political economists of the day. His 
political success is due to the people who, impatient 
with the machine methods of the Republican party, 
see these elements of a possible reform in Butler, and 
therefore recognize in him a possible medium through 
whom to reach better political affiliations in the future. 
They recognize his demerits; they are ashamed of his 
coarseness; they do not apologize for his errors, nor 
uphold his disgrace ; they simply recognize what they 
think is good, and quietly support him with their 
votes. It was this class that elected him last year. 
It is thi: class that will either elect or defeat him this 
year. If the Republicans had pitched their canvass to 
a higher key; if they had taken astep ahead in the 
line of reform, and put principles in the place of per- 
sonalisms, they would have drawn back the class I 
have described, and success would have been secured 
from the word ‘‘go.” How will the canvass issue? 
The best judgment, outside of party buncombe, is that 
it will be close. I think the chances are in favor of 
Robinson. A friend tells me that Mayor Palmer, of 
Boston, a Democrat, who supports Butler, thinks the 
result is doubtful. Thoughtful people who do not 
look from the view-point of the politician, and who 
recognize the various elements that enter into the nar- 
row and pers%nal conflict, and who deprecate Butler's 
re-election as a calamity, will not feel easy till a count 
of votes shall show that the State has been redeemed 
from his foul and erratic administration. 

I think there is among the pastors a deep spiritual 
feeling, and indications point toward a season of ¢ffi- 
cient work jin the churches. I find in tome of the 
churches preparations for more ‘steady and efficient 


work among the young; work that should develop. 


those who are not in the church toward the churcn; 
and that shall edify those in the church, leading them 
continually into the deeper things cf Gd, and into 
full communion with the Spirit. The Rev. Geo-ge 
M. Boynton, of Jamiaca Plain, has a class of fifty 
children meet him Friday afternoons after the close of 
the schools. He spends three-quarters of an hour 
with them. Their ages range from nine to thirteen. 
He instructs them in gospel lessons, and steadily leads 
them to the knowledge of Christ which the Holy Spirit 
uses to the quickening in them of the Christian con- 
sciousness. He has, also, a meeting for young people 
over thirteen, Tuesday evenirgs. Some sixty come 
together to be instructed and ques'ioned in Scriptural 
truths and on practical topics. Recently an evening 
was devoted to the consideration of ‘‘Our Faults.” A 
most salutary influence flows from these labors among 
the children and young people. 

The Rev. C. F. Thwing, of North Avenue Church, in 
Cambridge, is doing most excellent work among his 
young people. He has his church forces completely 
organized, so as to secure co-operation all round. In 
addition to the regular meetings of the church he has 
a class of young people which he meets on alternate 
Sunday evenings to study the Westminster Catechism. 
He takes this symbol as{the basis for oral instruction 
in doctrine, giving the children between the ages of 
pine and fourteen lessons in the principles of Chris- 
tian faith. He has a Society of Christian Endeavor for 
those of fourteen and over, the objcct of which ia ‘‘ to 
promote an earnest Christian life.” Then there is a 
literary society for the young people. A very large 
class in the infant department, under the direction of 
Mes. Frank Foxcroft, with eighteen assistants, is also 
gathered in alternate weeks, on an afternoon, as the 
children come from school, for instruction in primary 
Christian duties. Mr. Thwing also has an adult class 
which he meets once a fortnight, Sunday evenings, to 
study Christian doctrines on the basis of the Catechism. 
The work of the church has so grown upon their 
hands that a lady pastor’s-assistant is employed, whose 
duty it is to look up the new families and introduce 
them to the members of the church, aad to find for 
them spheres of usefulness at once. This work is greatly 
facilitated by a census that was taken a year ago, the 


| four churches in the neighborhood, Baptist, Episcopal, 


Universalist, aad Congregational, by a canvass ascer- 
taining the status of all the families. By this 
method, suggested by Washington Gladden’s ‘‘Chris- 
tian League,” work is done without creating any sus- 
picion of proselyting. As Mr. Thwing is working his 
enterprise, he is securing grand results; gathering 
new members into the church, edifying them in the 
church, and stimulating noble benevolent contribu- 
tions, which have increased some five-foid in four 
years. 


—The Rev. Theodore F. H»)mes, from B iltimore, was 
installed pastor of the First Church in Newton, Wed- 
nesday, October 24th, the Rev. Dr. Calkins preaching 
the sermon ; prayer of installation by the R:v. Calvin 
Cutler ; Right hand of fellowship by the Rev. G M. 
Boynton; charge to the people by Dc. Furber, 
pastor emeritus, who served the church thirty five 
years. Mr. Holmes is taking a very strong hold in 
his new fi-ld. 

—The R v. George F. Hall, of Vergennes, Vt., ia 
called to Dr. Spaldiag’s former church in Dpver, 
N. H. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


The Jubilee Meetings of the First Baptist Church 
closed Monday evening with a graod gathering of Bap- 
tists from all parts of the city at Central Music Hall, 
where exultant and inspiring addresses were made by 
the rastors of nearly all the larger Baptist churches. 
Dr. Lorimer’s speech was the most practical, and the 
one likely to be the longest remembered. He said the 
Baptists of Chicago apparently venerated their fifty 
years of history; in five years from now he would tell 
them whether they really did venerate it. If in two 
months the Theological Seminary had the $10 000 it 
needed ; if in five years the University had $1,000 000; 
if in five years the Baptists had an Old People’s Home 
in Chicago, industrial schools holding daily sessions 
in all the churches ; if they were looking after human- 
ity, lifting up the poor, caring for the aged, making a 
record for the future of devotion to enlightenment, to 
education, to culture, to refinement, to philanthropy— 
then he should know that the meetings of the past 
week had been meetings over which the angels had re- 
joiced in songs of praire unto Goi. Sunday was also 
& historical day for the First Church, Dr. Everts giving 
an eccount of his twenty years’ pastorate, and Dr. 
Henson, the present pastor, looking forward triumph- 
antly to the future. For the first time in half a cent- 
ury the outlook is clear and in every way hopeful for 
the old First Church. Its debts are paid; it has a 
beautiful house of worship, a large congregation, 4 
united people, an earnest and enthusiastic pastor. It 
ought to do, and it will do, good work. 

Dr. Scudder’s experiment, the nature of which has 
heen previously described, proved successful jast 
Sunday eveniny. Piymouth Church was packed as 
rever before. Even standing room could not be found. 
The singing. though the choir bas had little practice, 
is said to have been uplifting.. M>re than a bundred 
voices united in rendering the Moody and Sankey 
hymns, the whole congregation joining in the chorus. 
The sermor was short, direct, and powerful. It looks 
as though Dr. Scudder had solved the problem of a 
erowd for Piymouth Church, for this winter at least. 
S »me other churches are ready to try the same plan 
if it continues successful. 

The First Presbyterian Church is repeating its ex- 
periment of last year, having its evening services in 
Central Music Hall, where Professor Swing preaches in 
the morring, and making the services largely one of 
song. The hall is full every Sunday evening. and 
Dr. Barrows and his people are heppy. In order to 
attract the children to the morring service, the First 
Congregational Church holds the Sunday-schoo! at half- 
past nine, and gives a hearty invitation to s'l who at- 
tend it to remain at the church services. Pews have 
been set atide for thore whose parents do not belong 
tothe church. Last Sunday morning the immense 
audience room was thronged, and iv preaching to the 

oung it is reported that Dr. Goodwin outdid himself. 

e methods thus taken to increase the attendance on 
church services, and to draw in a class not hitherto 
reached, are simply an indication of the earnest desire 
which the Christian peeple bere have to give the gus- 
pe! to all who are williog to listen to it. 

Tnois letter mnst not close without allusion to the 
very great loss which the cause of temnerance and 
good morals has sustained in the death cf F. F. Elmen- 
dorf, for many years President of the League for the 
suppression of illegal trsffic in strong drink. He was 
President of the State and National League also. To 
him more than to any oue is due the fact that the saloon 
keepers in Chicago do not sell liquor to minors, or to 
habitus] drunkards, and that taey stand in awe of pros- 
eculion for any infringment of the State law. He has 
also been the means of rescuing hundreds, probably 
thousands, of young men from intemperate, vicious 
lives, and with purse and time has stood ready to do 
with his might whatever philanthophic or Christian 
work his hand has found to do. Tae memorial meet- 
ing held at Farwell Hall, Tuesday evening, was a 
genuine tribute of praise to a man whose memory is 
blessed. His modesty has kept him out of the public 
eye; but his works cannot be hid. There is talk of a 


monument in his honor; but the memorial in which he 
would take most delight will be found in the perpetua- 


tion of his work. 
Cuica@o, October 27. 
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IN AND ABOUI WASHINGTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT. | 


F it had not been for the surprising result in Ojio 
no one would have any doubt of a Republican vic- 
tory in Massachusetts. Ex-Congressman Crapo was 
here last week, and was positive in saying that Butleris 
sure to be beaten. Ovhers, likeex-Secretary Boutwell, 
are not so certain, but confident. The old ‘‘ Stalwart ” 
wing in that S‘ate has never lost its friendly feeling for 
Butler. He trained for years with Senato’ Boutwell. 
Collector Worthington, and Speaker Marden, when the 
vast majority of the party opposed them, ani they do 
not forget’many hard fights, when!he was on their side, 


against the Hoars, Mr. Dawes, Collector Beard, and. 


their followers. Toe lukewarmness of these ‘‘S‘al- 


warts” defeated Mr. Bishop last Fall, and their 10,000 


votes will again decide the election. Just now they 
appear to be for R»obinson, who has never been con- 
cerned in the internecine quarrels about Boston and 
Worcester. But their opposition to Butler is half- 
hearted. In secret they are for him, but to save the 
R»publican party his defeat seems necessary. Were 
the fight strictly on party lines, R>biason’s election 
would be absolutely certain, and from what I hear by 
private correspondence, the fear induced by Demo- 
cratic victories elsewhere will have more effect i2 
keeping the Massachusetts republicans together than 
all o'her causes. Then there is the unconcealed 
hatred of the ‘‘old line” Democrats, who hate Batler, 
as is known by their manifesto this weck denouncing 
him. Ex-Mayor Prince, of Boston, would not take the 
second plac: on the ticket, and young Mr. Abbott, the 
Jadge’s son, is likely also to decline it. He was here 
one day this week, and, while not talking for publica- 
tion, contidently informed his friends that he would 
have nothing to do with Butlerism. HH: knows per- 
fectly wel! that Butler will trade votes with Mr. Ames, 
R -publican candidate although 
this loss woild be made up in a measure from the in- 
dependents, who wil! vote for R>binson, but never for 
Ames. 

Lieutenant Garlinzton is really anxious to lead the 
expedition which must be sent up next spring to solve 
the fate of tae Greeley party. His unfortunate failure 
of this year at least gives hin a knowledge of the 
routes and climate, which wo.ald be of great benefit 
again. Genera) Haz:n, for some reason, is displeased 
with Mr. Garlington, but he has so much in his favor 
that he will undoubtedly be selected. There is some- 
thing frightful in the uncertainty regarding Geeley’s 
fate. He has been now shut up in the Arctic wiater 
nearly three years, and not a word has come back from 
him. Two relief expeditions have failed, and the next 


one must rescue him or the case is hopeless. Greeley 


and Garlington are both cavalry | eutenants, with their 
sha e of endurance and courage, but neither bad ever 
been further north than Minnesota, nor was accustomed 
to the perils of the sea. It is not exactly suicide, what 
they did, but it leans that way. And now Guarlington 
wants the vessel of next year’s expedition put under 
command of a navy officer. Captiin Pike, of the 
‘* Proteus,” might have been dishones‘, as Lieutenant 
Garlinzton< says, but he at least understcol Arctic 
navigation. What chance will Greeley have, provided 
he is alive, cooped up in snow and starvation, and his 
only hope an army and navy lieutenant, versed, it may 
be, in tactics, but helpless before the grim terrors of a 
chill and darkness which curdles the blood and 
freezes the marrow? CUannot professional pride for 
once be forgotten, and common sense be invoked in 
the management of this errand, not of science now, 
but simply of humanity ? 


Fashion revives everything. Quaint St. John’s 


- Caurch has been a feature of Washinztoa. It is a 


little mortar-covered edifice, resting flat on the ground, 
with windows like a house, and until this Fall has 
had an aic of the most conservative respectability. 
Tue oldest Episcopalian church in Washington, nest- 
ling in a corner, just across Lvfayette Square from the 
Wnhite House, all the old resident families have 
attended its worship ever siace the first days of the 
city. The pews have been heirlooms; not in the 
market, but spoken for years in advance. Before the 
war Presidents worshiped there and a pew was always 
set apart for the Executive. Lincoln, Grant, J hnoson, 
Hayes, and Garfield sought their owa churches, but 
Mr. Arthur, himself an Episc >palian, thou zh his father 
was a Buptist, went to St. Jobn’s when he became 
President. It immediately became not only aristocratic 
but fashionable. Note the result. Tue inside is torn 
Out, a new bay window is put in, new doors take the 
place of the old, and gorgeous frescoing, from the 


latest artist in that line, destroys the interior. What. 


was lately a gem is now rendered unsightly and tawdry 
by the insane feeling that old St. Join’s must be 
** modernized ;” and one more illustration is supplied, 
if any were needed, of the thorough-going Pailistin- 
ism of fashion. 


In a quiet three-story brick house just back of the 
Riggs Hotel lives the second nearest descendant of 
George Washington. Miss Margaret Washington is 
his great-zrandniece, and, excepting a coisi1 of hers 
who keeps up the old family place down on the east 
shove; of Virginia, she has more of the Washington 
blood in her veins than any other American. A!though 
seventy years old, she is active and alert. Her strong 
frame and clear-cut features bave a strong resemblance 
to the face and bearing which are pictured in almost 
every home the country throughout Every Sunday 
she occupies the family pew at S:. John’s, is deep in 
every charitable work io the city, and a manager of 
Mr. Co-coran’s home for old ladies, which, in practice 
at least, is scrupulously reserved for Southern and 
Episcopalian ladies. But to return to Miss Washing- 
ton. She has scores of Washington relics, among 
them the old seal of the G@sneral and she is herself a 
storehouse of anecdote. ‘*‘ How,” do you ask, *‘ does 
this interesting lady live?" S>me may rather scorn 
the answer, but the fact is, she keeps, and has done 60 
for years, a boardiag-house. A snug, comfortab’e 
boarding-house, where a few quict old ladies in the 
D partments, and oneortwoc'erks, firdabhome. Her 
house is always full. It is a business with her, and a 
successful one. A plilosopher might iudulge in a few 
refl:ctions upon a Washing'o., living ia Washington, 
and, asa matter of honest independence, keeping a 
boarders. I know, for one, how much I love and re. 
spect this nice old lady, with whom I never spoke 
and yet always think it a privilege to meet on the 
street. 

Ex-.S:nator Rollins, of N:w Hampshire, has dropped 
out of sight, but a friend teils me that he is coming 
back here this winter to occupy his old rooms. I was 
a terrible disappointment to him not to be returned 
Like many another toaa who has had a taste of public 
life, he does not care t> go back to the q 1iet of his home 
iu N:w Hampshire, although it is handsome place, 
aniso comes back to hang about the cipital. He is 
rich aud, moreover, wil! represent the Union Pacific 
Railroad interests; but bis o)/ occupation is gone, and 
like Baine, Windom, and others, he fiads his 
howe associstions dulled, and his interests transferred 
here. It is a common thing for Congressmen to forget 
their constituents now-a-days, then tbe constituents 
learn to forget them. and new men are chosen, and the 
old settled-down in Washinyv'o: as claim agents, at. 
torneys, lobbyists, and representatives of great cor- 
porations. The city is full of them. Some are rich 
and prosperois. O hers so poo’ as to be pitiable-. 
Bat in most cases— ind here I speak only from an ordi- 
nary level of morality—the last end of those men is 
worst than the fivst. A man who pulls up the ancbors 
of his home and lives by his wits in Washington is not 
to be envied by any 0v1¢ with an honest business in the 
place where he has pian’ed his hone and raised his 
family. 

Robert Liicoln feels that he made a mistake in 
giving up a snug law practice in Cuicago to come into 
the Cabinet. As Soerctary o” War he has to be sur 
rounded with little qiestions o® precedence and au 
thority which harass the seuls of army officers, but are 
of no account to any one else. H+ took a manly stand 
on the R verand Harbor Bill last winter, but in general 
his plice affords little chance to show a man’s Cali der. 
Those who kuow hin better say he has more of his 
mother than ‘his father ia his make-up, but he seems 
to me to be a manly and straightforward man. He 
has grown stout in Wasuington, wears bis beard long, 
and lives quietly up on Massachusetts Avenue, next 
door to Senator Conger’s. Hii wife is a quiet little 
body, who cares more for her chiidren than society, 
and was rather glad, I think, of the excuse for quiet 
Offered by the death of the Secretary’s mother. Mr. 
Lincola is not rich, and not great, but he has more ofa 
character than is sometimes assigned him. His Presi- 
dential prospects are dubious. Senator Logan does 
not like him, and so Illinois even will not support him. 
But at one time,Senator Logan had to thank him fora 
victory. It happened in this wise. At the Chicago 
Convention the anti-Grant forces were i1 a clear ma- 
jority. When the contested seats from I linois came 
up Robert Lincoln was one of the Stalwarts at issue. 
I: looked as if the other fiction would prevail, until 
the word was qiiictly sent about the assembly, ‘‘ How 
will it look for a Republicaa coaventirn to eject the 
son of Abraham L‘acola from its midst?” Tuis pi:ce 
of sentiment had its effect, and the son of Abraham 


Liacoln was the means of saving these votes to 


sneral Grant. 

The General Convention cf the U iiversalists has 
been in session here this weck, beginning Wednesday. 
The gathering is more important in that denom'nition 
as their new $45 000 church in the northeast section 
has been dedicated, forming oue of the notable exer- 
cises of the week. It is the first Uaivergalist church 
ever built in this city. EMERSUN. 


WasHineTon, October 24, 1883. 


THE USE OF SORROW. 
By Joun Vance CHENEY. 


AUBLES the gifts that joy may give; 
Mere children's toys, pleasing to-day, 

To-morrow willing lain away ; 
Not from J>y’s hand the boons for aye, 
Not from his lips the words that live. 
Another —wil! we but belieyve— 
Proves truest friend ; at last we find 
Sorrow alone is always kind. 
It is a blessed thing to grieve: 
Knowledge and pleasure dwell apart, 
Wisdom mates with the broken heart— 
Only the eyes cleans@d with tears 
Perceive the meaning of the years. 
Unto the sight thus purified, 
The gates of mystery open wide ; 
And patient watching makes to know 
This life, and that to which we go. 


GOD'S WELOOME TO MAN. 


By tne Rev. Parties Brooks. 


HE Cyurch is called the Bride of Curist. I+ is a 
figure which it is not hard to understand. A life 

j ined to another life by the most sacred ties, full of 
love and obedience; of a love so deep that it makes 
obedience a joy, of an obedience so scrupulous that it 
gives firmness and persistency to love. A life which 
becomes in its obedient love at once the expression and 
the effective agent of the life to which it is joined, 
giving it interpretation, and making it powerful. This 
is the picture of what the bride is to her husband, and 
this is the picture of what the Cuurch is to Christ. It 
is his other self; the being shaped by co stant union 
with his being into his likeness and his utterance. It 


is no wond ‘r that a metaphor so simple and complete, — 


which expressed the loftiest of spiritual mysteries by 
that of one of our earthly relations which is at once 
most familiar and most sacred, should have attracted 
and held fast devout imaginations. R:curriog again 
and again in the B.ble, it has played through all the 
religious thought of Christendom. It has given a 
charm of mingled mystery and clearness to men’s con- 
ceptions of the church’s life. It bas set Christians to 
seeking the interpretations of the heavens in their 
homes, and also to seeking the types of their homes in 
the heavens. 8S» have domestic love and mystic rapt- 
ure joined to clothe with dearness the description of 


‘the church as the Bride of Christ. 


The church is the likeness and utterance of Christ. 
Her welcome to mankind, then, must be his welcome. 
Every invitation to mankind which rings out from her 
pealing bells, or speaks from the open mouths of her 
hospitable doors, must be only the outward expression 
of a great spiritual truth—‘he everlasting and unchang- 
ing truth that God in Christ is always inviting and 
welcoming mankind ; that men belong in him, and 
that to draw them there is the great wish of his soul, 
and the great purpose of all his treatment of man- 
kind. 

What, then, is G@od’s welcome to man in Christ, and 
what is the Church’s echo,of God’s welcome ? : 

Lt us try to get at the deep answer to these ques- 
tions. 

1. God’s welcome to man in Cirist ; what is it? The 
endless call whic: has gone out to humanity through 
the lips and life of that wo iderful Person whose story 
holds the world’s attention like a spell. N» man has 
ever heard the voice that issues from the life of Jesus 
and not felt something of its power. Some one was 
calling him—calling him to divine and lofty and mys- 
terious things. The people there in old Judea heard 


the call. When Jesus spoke aloud in the temple the 


priests stopped at their sacrifices, the people passing 
in at the temple doors, with their hands full of offer- 
ings, stood still to listen. When he went into a house 
the women lifted up their heads from their work and 
lco‘*xed, as it were, far away through the open door and 


heard in his approaching footstep the summons to a — 


higher life. When he entered the market his voice 
struck through the hubbub like sunshise through the 
cloud, and men forgot their bargaining, and were more 
than traders forthe moment. When the children looked 
up in his face as he passed by, it was asif, through his 
silent smile, they heard again the music of the heaven 


that they had come from. These are no fancies. They © 


are realities. Try to state in soberest prose what was 
the power of Jesus in those won lerful, beautiful days, 
and you can get no word to tell it more clearly than this, 
that it was Welcome He was always saying ‘‘ Come.” 
He was making men want to go somewhere, and making 
them believe, in spite of everything, that it was not 
impossible for them to go somewhere. His whole life 
was an invitation. And what went on then has 
gone On ever since, when, though invisible, J2sus has 
been just as truly present am»ng men as he was then.. 

Now, what is the meaning of that weleome; what is 
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the truth that fills it and gives it its distinctive char- 
acter? No man who reads very deeply into Christ’s 
life and nature does not feel sure what it is. It is the 
truth that man beloags to God, that God when he calls 
man to himself is calling man to where he belongs, 
that when map, hearing God’s welcome, comes, he 
comes to where his soul intrinsically and eternally be- 
longs; and every step that he takes in his coming is 
made easier ani! more sacred by the dim conscious- 
ness, deep in his heart, that the way in which he is 
going is a familiar way, and that the heart of God to 
which his steps are bent is his true home. A shepherd 
stands upon the hill and calls his sheep. And the 
sheep hear his voice and come. At first it is the bare 
authority, the power of loving authority in the shep- 
herd’s cal] that draws them; but, as they go, their 
poor, blind, dumb hearts dimly feel another drawing. 
Tne fold to which they go is their own fold, their 
home. Al!l the new power of that growing conscious- 
ness .is added ito the sweet compulsion of the shep- 
herd’s voice. Do.» you not see what it means when I 
say that just exactly that is true of Jesus and bis wel- 
come tothe human soul? If he called us to goto any 
most remote and uufamiliar land, still we must follow 
him ; for there 1s mastery in bis love which we cannot 
resist. But when he says to us, ‘‘I go to my father 
and to your father ; the father to whom I go is your 
father also.” then his ‘‘ follow me” becomes no longer 
acommaud of duty. Ii is a setiing free of life. 

This truth grows more real and more noble to me 
with every year. And it is in the gospel ministry that 
I have learned it. J have seen men and women set out 
to go to God and righteousness as if they were going 
into exile; as if they were going to something stranye 
and forcizn; and as they wext the beauty of the beau- 
tiful spectacle of each soul’s convereion has been to see 
how, litile by little, they all found out that it was no exile 
on which they were going, but that they were going 
home. The unnaturaiuess of it all passed away. They 
forgot authority and compulsion in the reach of their 
souls forward! toward the God in whom alone was life 
for them. They who ouce ‘‘kicked ageiast the 
pricks” by and by ‘‘ were pressing toward the prize.” I 
tell you, any mao who bas seen this, in one soul’s ex- 
perience after arother, for years must be bard and 
despairing iadeed ifhe does not open his soul to a vast 
hope for the mo3t wayward son of God, that some 
day he may find his father. 

And now this first ijea of what it is for God to wel- 
come man must reach out and cover all the special in- 
vitations which come froin the father to the child. 
See what some of them are. There is the special 
invitation to forgiveness. ‘*‘Come and repent and be 
forgiven,” says the of Godin Chiist. No man 
can wholly krow what that forgiveness is who does 
not know its purpose. God wants the human soul 
because the human sou! belongs to him, is intrinsically 
and essentially his. Sin is keeping the human soul 
away from God. Forgiveness is the getting rid of sin. 
The summons to forgiveness, then, what i3 it? I. is 
the call of the God who is ever the other side of 
your fin for you to work with him to get your 
tin out of the way, so that you can come to him where 
you belcng. It is the call of the sea that lies vast and 
1ich outside to the iuland lake which is shut away 
from it by a barrier of rock. ‘The sea bebind the bar- 
rier calis to the. lake, and bids it work along with it 
upon the hindrance till the hindrance shall be worn 
out or broken through, and the waters which belong 
together shall be mingled in entire reconciliation. So 
God behind our sin calls out to us, and tells us that we 
belong to him and that he wants us. The Incarnation 
is the coming of the Voice, the very Word of God, in 
through the very midst and substance of our sin, so that 
it might surely reach us and bid us work with him 
until in perfect reconci iation we should come to him 
where we belong. 

The Bible begins with the picture of God and man 
in perfect union. The trees of the Garden of Eden 
sparkle in the new-made sunlight of the Book of 
Generis. The Bible closes with the same picture of 
God and man in perfect usion. The towers of the 
New Jerusalem shine in the sunless light of the Book 
of the Apocalypse. Between the two—between the firat 
and the final Psaradise—that union seems to be lost. 
But it remains the imperishable type of human exist- 
ence ; the idea, the standard, the truth, without whose 
realization neither man nor God can be finally satisfied. 
It remains that always. The truth that man belongs 
to God runs so deep under the ground of human his- 
tory it often is forgotten, often is denied, but it is 
always there. QOoce i: bursts up as in a fountain in 
the perfect human life of Jesus, and men with surprise, 
and yet with strange familiarity, recognize it. Often 
in the best human lives they hear the subterranean 
stream of that undy'ng truth where it flows nearest to 
the surface. And the struggle of all the truest Chris- 
tian souls, in all the ages, bas been to sink a well in 
their own lot that should open that stream for them, 
and let them drink of its courage and hope and joy. 


So the true thought about forgiveness is this: that 
man seeks it, and God gives it, not for its own value, 
but because by it man is set free to come to God, where 
he belongs. I need hardly pause in this hurried course 
of thought to say that the same thing is true with re- 
gard to comfort in gfilictioa. God says to you, ‘‘'Come 
and be comforted,” and you go: and the consolation 
of his sympathy wraps itself tenderly about your pain 
—where is the value of that consolation for you? First, 
no doubt, that your pain is relieved ; but, by and by, 
something profouuder comes, that you have found 
God, that you have come to him and are living in him 
daily. And then you Know that God’s call to you to 
come and be comforted was really the call of God from 
the other side of your sorrow, bidding you come and 
live in him; and that the consolation he has sent has 
been either the puttiag of your sorrow out of the way, 
so that it is no longer there—or else the leveling and 
lightening of it, 80 that it might itself become the road 
over which your fee! might walk into his love where 
you belonged. : 

The same is true of every hindrance. God stands 
on the other side of everything that keeps any man 
from being his best, and calls to the hindered soul. He 
that hath ears to hear hears. Behind the avarice of 
the miser, behind the sloth of the sluggard, behind the 
lust of the Jideriine ; behind the fool’s frivolity and 
the bigot’s prejudice, and the coward’s fear, and the 
savage’s brutality, and the scoffer’s irreverence, and 
the dul!, dead mass of caked and crusted habit that shuts 
évery poor, common-place, uninspired, unenterprising, 
soul out of the life that it might be living—stands 
God, and it i3 bis call, no’ known as his, not distinctly 
known as aoything exgept arestless discoatent, that 
keeps each of these souls from settling down content- 
edly behind its hindrance. Christ, the Incarnate Word 
of Goi is oace again the divine invitation sent through 
tbe hindrance, the divine welcome filling with itself 
and pressing in through the human life out of whose 
materia! the hindrance has been built, and finding out 
the restless and imprisoned man behind it. Tae ears 
of multitudes of young people are hearing that call 
now; the call not to be satisfied with living behind 
any bLindrance which shuis them out from their highest 
life, which they can never find except in their Father. 
The tragedy, the only real tragedy of human life, is 
in the way ia which that ca!] dies gradually out in the 
ears of older men, and at Jast is heard no more. 

All the call of God to man is but the everlasting 
utterance of the first truth of man’s existence, which 
is that man belongs to God. That truth, once true, is 
true forever. Everything that God has to do with 
man, with any man, is based upon it and takes it for 
granted. The forgiveness of God, the conasolaticns of 
God, the rebukes and inspirations of God, are all of 
them only different forms of its utterance and opera- 
tion. Christ is its supreme announcement. The wel- 
come of God to man, ian whatever voice it comes, i3 the 
welcome of a father whose the child has always been; 
to a child who is not able, by any blunder, to wander, 
or, by any sin, to wrench himself out of the Father’s 
love. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
By Hamitton W. Masig. 


N every age there are a few men who think and 

speak for themselves; who cannot be included in 
the general categories which describe society ; who 
stand outside the churches, or, if they remain in them, 
are continually striving for modification and expan- 
sion; who do not readily fall into line with political 
parties, but are often found voting in solitary inde- 
pendence. The world does not readily forgive such 
men for breaking with its traditions, mocking its con- 
ventions, and taking counsel with their own souls 
rather than with its experience; and yet such men 
rarely fail to convict the world of its sins of ignorance, 
prejudice, and ignoble ambition. These men are not 
solitary and sporadic; they are, rather, profounder in- 
terpreters of national life, but they emphasize the ideal 
so strongly that the real takes alarm and distrusts 
them. The Athenians put Socrates to death, but Soc- 
rates remains the typical Athenian in sweetness, 
flexibility, and harmony of life; the Fiorentines ex- 
pelled Dante and burned Savonarola, but these illus- 
trious men stand to-day for whatever was most earnest 
and aspiring in Italian character; the Scotch rejected 
Carlyle, but from the day of Hamilton and Knox there 
has never been a more effective representative of the 
mighty hold of Scotland on the moral structure of the 
universe. These men, and men like them, who have 
thought and spoken for themselves have not been at 
variance with their age; they have only been in ad- 
vance of it. 

Matthew Arnold must pay the penalty which society 
exacts of every man who questions its commonly re- 
ceived ideals, and even ventures to satirize its stand- 
ards; but it is our loss, rather than his, if we permit 
prejudice or hastily formed impressions to deprive us 


| 


of the stimulus, the earnest spirit of truth-secking, and 


_ the positive disclosures of truth which mage his work, 
asa literary man, of exceptional value. Inheriting the 


example, and bred under the influence of one of the 
noblest and most devout spirits of our time, trained by 
the foremost schools of the English-speaking world, 
representing better, perhaps, than any other living 
Eaglishman the spirit and culiure of Oxford, engaged 
all his life in literary pursuits and io the observation 
and study of educational systems, it wouid be strange 
indeed if Mr. Arnold had not much to say worth hear- 
ing. The true criticism of such a man will strive to 
discover not bis extrayagances of manner and idiosyn- 
crasies of method, which are so evident that nobody 
need point them out, but his genuine contribution to 
the literature and thought of the world. Taking 
account of him in this spirit, Mr. Arnold’a work in 
literature will be found to have very great value and 
importance ; few men have entered so many fields and 
spoken On 89 many subjects with the authority of 
ample and exact knowledge and careful thinking. 

If Mr. Arnold’s poetry has not been widely read, it 
has been deeply read, which is far better. L'ke the 
verse of Arthur Hugh Ciough, it has had a power of 
subtle interpretation for fine minds, and especially 
for young minds at the golden hour when the light of 
personal thought begins to stream over the immeasura-_ 
ble universe, and touch the ehining lines of order that 
run through i’. Itis the defect of this poetry—a defect 
which will always define sharply the circle to whom it 
will speak—that it voices an experience in which only 
sensitive minds share; the minor chords predominate 
in Mr. Arvo!d’s verse, and while these chords oftenest 


vibrate to the touch of actual life, most men do not 


care to be followed by them when they turn from their 
own experience to the sublimated and generalized ex- 
perience which is the substance of literature. No 
poet has heard more distinctly the voices of doubt 
and question and unrest which are in the air; no poet 
has set them toa music so sweet, 80 penetrating, and so 
full of impalpable sadness; to do this required rare 
spiritual sensitiveness, and a poetic gift of a very high 
order, but it falls short of genius in universality, in 
power of uttering in many tones the truths that are 
truths for all men, and in that high serenity which is 
the atmosphere through which Homer and Goethe and 
Shakspeare looked upon the world. 

In our age creative work in literature has, to a very 
considerable extent, taken the form of criticism ; that 
is, the study and analysis of great writers and of literary 
periods to discover the laws of life. and of art that 
underlie them. In one form or another literature is 
continually dealing with the great fact of life, and 
criticism of the nobler kind concerns itself with the 
effort to discover and bring into clear lizht the per- 
sonal attitude of writers toward this fact, and their in- 
dividual conceptions of it. The finest minds of the 
century have felt the charm of this form of literary 
expression, and Matthew Arnold, whose intellectual 
sensitiveness is a distinct and very great gift, must 
rank with the best of them. A literary man is first 
and foremost an interpreter; he feels the impulse of 
his age, and utters its unspoken thought with a clear- 
ness that is often prophetic. This faculty of sympa- 
thetic, that is of interpretative, criticiem Mr. Arnold 
possesses more fully than any other English writer of 
his time; his critique on Heine, and his several writings 
about Wordsworth show how far one mind may pene- 
trate the secret of another and master its methods, not 
by analysis but by identification of mood and spirit. 
In Mr. Arnodid’s criticism one misses something of 
that philosophic insight which Coleridge occasionally 
displayed ; he is less affluent of poetic thought and 
imagery than Lowell; he lacks Stedman’s broad, judi- 


‘cial grasp of his theme, and large, comprehensive 


way of dealing with it, but he is unrivaled in subtlety 
and delicacy of penetration and in the completeness 
and symmetry of his work. ‘There are critical efforts 
of Mr. Arnold’s which will stand as masterpieces of 
exquisite art by reason of the lucidity, grace, and beau- 
tiful balance of sentiment, thought, and expression 
that are in them. What he says about Heine, for 
instance, is admirable; but, apart from what he says 
the manner of it is pure literature. 

And it is because of his faculty of interpretation, of 
his gift of getting at the essential fact under all forms 
of expression, that Mr. Arnold has come to be, 
in some sense, the critic of his age; a man who has 
intelligently studied its characteristics of thought, 
of faith, and of activity, and has spoken with great 
frankness concerning what he believes to be its de- 
fects. Culture, which Mr. Arnold is fond of defining 
as the knowledge of the best that has been thought 
and said, is not acreed, a gospe), or a religion; it is 
simply an attitude, and Mr. Arnold has rendered good 
service in making that attitude plain to all thoughtful 
peoples who care to get their knowledge from his books 
and not from current misrepresentations of them. The 
man of true culture is not simply a man of large and 
accurate scholarship ; he is a man in whom acquaint. 
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ance with the best thought and the best thinkers has 
bred a habit of intelligence, moderation, and candor in 
dealing with all questions. Tae man of true culture 
not only seeks that perfection which is the end of all 
human endeavor, but he seeks it by a harmonious un- 
foldiag of Lis whole nature. He will have righteous- 
ness, but he will also have beauty; he will have in- 
tensity of conviction, but he will match his intensity 
with an equal iatelligence; he will emphasize conduct 
with the Hebrew, and he will also demand harmony 
and syinmetry of life with the Greek. He will not be 
@ partisan, because he will always know that parties 
are for the day while political principles are eternal; 
he will not make a rigid churchman nor a zealous 
sectarian, because he knows that the spirit of truth is 
more catholic than any historic church, and more per- 
vasive and progressive than any creed or liturgy. He 
cannot be a reformer, in the narrow sense of the word, 
because he will never fail to see clearly that the 
present movement is partial, and only a step in one 
direction. 

That there is danger in this attitude cannct be de- 
nied; the man who will not move with the popular 
feeling, because he sees that it ia in a measure narrow, 
ignorant, and partial, will sometimes fail to act when 
action is the oaly thing possible. The man of culture 
may shrink from the inevitable excesses of a moral 
revolution, and content himself, like Erasmus, with 
satire; or recoil from the rough methods of a polit- 
ical revolution, and weep with Falkland over the victo- 
ries of both parties. But there is also danger from the 
man whose zeal outruns his knowledge, and whose 
spirit glows with heat without the illumination of 
light; he may overturn more than he builds up; in 
righting one wrong he may commit 4 dozen ; in preach- 
ing his faith he may load it with falsehood by exag- 
geration and extravagance; in elevating one set of 
activities he may unduly depress another. 

Tbe phrases which Mr. Arno!d has made current 


in the English writing of the day—sweetness and light, 


lucidity, Pailistine, sweet reasonableness—are not 
original with him, but have acquired in his hands a 
significance, or rather an emphasis, which they hardly 
had before; and these phrases ali stand related to bis 
central thought, the harmonious development of 
humanity. The Barbarian fails to attain a symmetrical 
life because he emphasizes the physical and pleasure 
loving side of his nature; the Pihilistine, because he is 
wedded to his party, his church, and his industrial 
organization, and makes himself inaccesaible to new 
light and the free play of thought; the Populace, 
because they suffer themselves to be led by ignorance 
and passion. Ia religion, in politics, in society, in 
practical pursuits, the balance between spirit and 
conduct, between zeal and knowledge, between beauty 
and right, isconstantly missed, and, as a result, religion 
is often unlovely, politics are generally fall of cant and 
pretense, socicty i3 materializod, and trade sacrifices 
everything else to its own success. The remedy for 
this state of affairs, and for the evils that flow from it, 
Mr. Arnold says, is to free ourselves from pedantry, 
that is, from blind faith in party phrases and catch- 
words, and to open our minds, and kcep them open, to 
the free play of ideas. We have zeal enough and 
action enough, he says; let us have also light, 
good sense, and some perception of proportion. And, 
as far as he goes, Mr. Arnold is right. He fails, as 
men of high culture are liable to fail, in popular sym- 
pathy, in discernment of fiue results while they are 
still in preparatory stages, in apprehension of the nobil- 
ity of the deeper movements of popular life; but as a 
critic of obvious defects in the Eaglish and American 
civilization of the day he is essentially right, and his 
admirable ‘‘ Culture and Anarchy” ought to be a text- 
book for national study. We are already moving in 
the direction which Mr. Arnold indicates; political 
parties have slighter ho!d upon us, and the old catch- 
words are losing their charm, even in the heat of the 
campaigns; sectarian bigotry is perceptibly:declining 
and religious methods are becoming more normal and 
healthful ; even trade is ceasing to absorb us body and 
soul. But there is much yet to be done before the 
reign of ‘‘sweet reasonableuess’’ begins and everybody 
strives that ‘‘right reason and the will of God’ may 
prevail; parties still appeal to ignorance and passion, 
churches are crowded to hear preachers who proclaim 
a Christianity not only at variance with the instinct 
for beauty but alinost devoid of any spiritual ele- 
ment, and society is still full of vulgarity and sham. 

If Mr. Arnold had set forth his doctrine and let it 
take its own way he would have aroused fewer an- 
tagonisms, but he has taken care, in almost every 
instance, to point his moral with some personal iliustra- 
tion, and so his controversial writings, like Dante's 
Inferno,” will go down to posterity carrying a large 
number of eminent persons with them. Bishops, 
noble lords, dissenting preachers, members of Parlia- 
ment, agitators, and reformers, Liberals as well as 
Tories, move in the procession of his complete 
works, aud generally as the spoilof a successful 
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foray into Phillstia. For Mr. Arnold is one of the 
most adroit controversialists of the day, and uses a 
weapon which is a!l the more dangerous because it 
is of so fine atemper, and so exquisitely wrought. His 
style in ‘‘ Culture and Anarchy,” ‘‘ Literature and 
D>gma,” and other works of a controversial tone, is as 
perfect as anything in our literature; it is direct, 
lucid, full of felicities, and adapts itsel? with marve!- 
ous flexibility to the purposes of discussion ; its light- 
ness and quiet force bear testimony to thorough Greek 
scholarship, and furnish the best Laglish illustration 
of Attic strength and grace. 

There is no space to speak here of Mr. Arnold’s 
opinions on religious questions; taey will strike most 
believers in the supernatural element in Christianity 
as curiously defective iu spiritual insight, but they 
contain much that religious teachers might study with 
profit. 

If the true intellectual life consists in the constant 
endeavor to find truth and to live by it ; to keep one’s self 
in line witb the purest and best thinking; to defer 
action until knowledge discovers the right road ; to 
eeek to temper zeal with intelligence and heat with iight, 
then Mr. Arnold, whatever his mistakes and defects 
may be, is entitled to a foremost place among the 
writers of his age. The appearance of an American 
edition of kis prose works' is a thing to rejoice in ; 
they ought to have the largest and moat intelligent 
constituency of readers in the country. 


WHEN ART WAS YOUNG. 
A ROMANCE IN TWO PARIS. 
By Epwarp STEVENSON. 
1. 


O sunset sky could have flamed more gorgeously 
tN with rose and fire-color than that of a certain 
saint’s day in September, 1682, which the Lolognese 
townspeople had observed notably with every accus- 
tomed jubilation. The gay scarfs and white tapestries 
that flaunted from windows of every story all day; the 
already withered garlands festooning the doors or 
fallen into. the roadways; the fluttering pennons or 
mystical little banners snapping in the light breeze— 
all these caught a shifting glow of gilt or yermilion 
from the clouds. The splendor steeped the roofs and 
towers and chimney-po's with a positively transform- 
ing shimmer. The narrow streets, the dingy squares, 
the church-steps were all crowded with a merry, noisy, 
good-aumored outpouring of men, women and chil- 
dren. Everybody was laughiog, gossiping, discuss- 
ing the processions, inquiring how one’s neighbor had 
been pleased with this or that feature of the holiday— 
and everyone was looking forward to disposing of the 
evening in the same agreeable manner. 

Not everyone. Upon the fourth floor of a huge old 
casone & young man sat at a harpsichord, writing 
music. He had been sitting in the same chair, writing 
just as assiduously, al! day. The young man’s name 
was Felice Madriale. 

Madriale was not of Bologna. An orphan, and 
educated in music through the charity cf a relative 
long since dead, our friend had turned his back on 
Naples, his birthplace, to earn his living as a copyist 
and a teacher, in half a dozen L[‘alian towns success- 
ively. Ariived in Bologna, a monastery around the 
next corner had found enough work for him to busy 
himself about ever since Easter-tide. So, he abode in 
the tail house contentedly. It was a quiet life; but 
Felix was not alone. He had his art, his dreams, his 
acquaintances among the gentle old priests with their 
tonsured heads and sandaled feet; his task, asit grew 
under his hand, was ever a silent companion. More 
than any of these, he had, as his fellow lodger under 
the same roof, his best and dearly loved friend, Llario 
Pretola. Of him more anon. 

Madriale was working away tbis afternoon with a 
kind of feverish activity. He did not raise his head 
from his pages. The notes were jotted down in a kind 
of caligraphic hailstorm. Tae pages glissaded from 
under his pen with marvelous speed; and to slip them 
aside, or, occasionally, to strike a chord upoa the 
clavier, were the only interruptions to his task. He 
sat there, with his blue eyes fu!l of a strange light, his 
parted lips now and then breaking out intoa phrase of 
the melody he recorded; his blonde hair—one of the 
many physical traits derived from a mother whose 
Saxon blood had given her italian son a Saxon beauty 
—dashed back from his white brow. He looked, just 
at present, like}some young evangelist of harmony, 
through whose spirit a revelation of music flowed, 
which threatened to outspeed the impassioned fleshly 
hand. All at once he ejaculated a loud ‘‘Ah,” of 
relief, drew some double bara with a dash, ard 
tossed away his pen. Felice’s first motet was fin- 
ished. 

For some moments he sat very still, his young head 
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thrown back against the the tall chair, his eyes shut. 
Waves of melody yet surged through his brain. If he 
had known it, he would have smiled indifferently at 
the idea of the picture that he and the antique room, 
the dash of sunlight glory, the quaint harpsichord and 
the littered sheets of music made together. It would 
never have occurred to him to be vain of his beauty, 
any more than of his talents. Suddenly the door 
opened. Ilario Pretola entered whistling, a love-song. 
Felice started up. The reposeful little tableau was 

over. : 

‘*Upon my word, still at it!” was the mocking 
greeting from the newcomer. Ilario mocked at a 
great many things. Felice never particularly noticed 
it. ‘‘The idea of a man sitting and-scratching, scratch- 
ing, the whole livelong holiday! Che Diana! Itisa 
sip, a mortal sin, Felice. You will work yourself into 
Paradise before the saints want you, unless you make 
yourself less of a slave.” Ilario threw himself down 
into a chair and yawned. . 

*‘{ have not been working,” responded Felice, 
amiably. ‘‘Il have done no copying for Santa Maria 
this day.” 

‘* What, then, in the name of heaven, has absorbed 
you so?” said Ilario, sharply. ‘‘I come here after 
breakfast for you—but no, you will have no processions» 
no walks with the girls—not you! I come at noon; 
‘Oh, dear Ilario, do but amuse yourself as you will, 
and lcave me in peace,’ you say. I leave you in peace, 
aud return now—the ink is hardly dry on your pen. 
Come, you are not starving. What does it mean ?’” 
liario frowned as he stared into his friend’s calm face. 
Hlimself had walked with the girls, and paraded in the 
procession, and eaten, and drunk, and danced to his 
heart’s content, until it was time for him to feel a re- 
active dullnes and irritation. He tossed himself about 
restlessly on his seat while he spoke; then rose ab- 
ruptly and lounged on the stone window-sill, waiting 
Felice’s reply. 

‘‘It means that I have had a secret from you, and 
have kept it,” responded Felice, smiling. 

‘‘And that you do not intend to keep it longer? 
Well and good. Speak, little one!” Felice was 
twenty-two, llario thirty ; but Felice had always been 
one to him. 

‘* First of all, in the few leisure moments that God 
has vouchsafed me, I have composed this motet.”” And 
Felice lifted the pile of manuscript on the harpsichord. 
‘* You thought that I was spending myself on Padre 
Sebastiano’s copies ; and very much in the wrong have 
you been. Sccond, my motet is done—every measure, 
every note of it, not very many minutes ago. Third, you 
shail see it when you choose; and I hear it—except in 
my head?” He shrugged his shoulders, as if the con- 
tingency was not a nezur one. 

With a fine air of superiority and languid interest, 
Ilario exclaimed, ‘‘ Indeed! Bravissimo, Signor Secret- 
keeper, and most modest of:composers !” and he leis- 
urely stalked across the room to the harpsichord. 
Feiice watched his approach with a mounting color 
aud a brightening eye. While Llario stood at his side 
and leaned over those neat pages with a slight frown 
or his brow, Felice quietly drew his friend’s hand, 
wlich Lung down, and kissed it. Ii was easy to see 
that he was very fond of liario; that whatever his 
dark-haired, dark-skinned, midnight-eyed friend did 
seemed good in Felice’s eyes, and Llario beautiful in 
the doing of it. 1t had always been so since they had 
come tugether. Llario ruled ia this friendship.. There 
are sO many natures that unconsciously are fed with 
deeper joy from the regard they feel than that which 
they are able to excite. Such a one was Felice’s. 

‘ H’m,” muttered Llario, drawing away his hand 
under pretense of turaing over the sheets. ‘* What 
have we here? So—notes enough, most talented 
But to what do they 
amount, eh? JVedremo.” And he sat down and 
giacced op, with a keen attcution which his bowed 
head concealed. | 

He had always been jealous of Felice. There had 
never been a day, peroaps, when he had not felt a 
A great spirit, one capable of feeling a 
nobie love, will wrestle with such an enemy and cast it 
forth eventually. But Llario, scheming, selfish, taci- 
turn, had nourished the serpent. It had stirred at his 
heart Low often when meu had said tbat Ilario Pre- 
tola was a wonderfui scholar in his art, for hia years, 
but that the old-lookiug blonde friend, who was so 
much with him, was a genius to be heard from yet. 
Iis tooth pierced him, aud poisoned, when the cappel- 
lunt in the churches, or the iadiscreet leader of 
the Court band, would laugh ia his face and gay, 
Pretola, you iave all counterpoint at your 
fingers’ ends—but your friend up-stairs ought to lend 
you some of his ideas.” Odae night, when the great 
Alessandro Scarlatti, on his way to Naples, had chanced 
to listen st a sera musicale to a serenata of Madriale’s, 
and had openly lauded the work and spoken a few 
brave words to its composer, Ilario, standing in the 
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deeper into the shadow when he found his teeth set, 
his eyes glittering, and his heart heaving, as he looked 
toward Felice, who stood blushing beneath the glori- 
ous old Neapolitan master’s adjectives. ‘* He has in 
him what I have not.” The thought was like the turn 
of a knife in a wound. 

Iiario had need of all his self-control now, this even- 
ing. He saw, in an instant, that his fiiend’s gift had 
displayed itself in its noblest and worthiest possible 
outcome, at last. ‘‘ This is not a motet: it is a mir- 
acle,” he cried within himself. Palestrina would not 
have been ashamed to own it. ‘* Ht ambulabunt gentes 
in dumine tuo,” ran the text. It, and the celestial gift 
Within him, had inspired Madriale to set down a mei- 
ody that breathed heaven rather than earth; a series 
of pure and ineffable harmonies, melting each into the 
other, amid crescendi and decrescendi of marvelous 
ingenuity and loveliness, the secret of conceiving 
which seems lost to our own epoch completely and 
irrevocably. Madriale’s motet seems to Ilario’s secret 
soul, as he leaned over the score and heard it singing 
itself through his brain, the very consummation of the 
timple, the great, and the perfectly beautiful. 

**Well?” said Felice presently, turning his face 
toward his friend, with his frank smile. He had not 
been watching Llario. The fact,that a sunset, and an 
uncommonly wondrous one, was just coming to an 
end outside had engaged his attention. He had been 
idly asking himself whether the angelic choirs could, 
perhaps, fill the courts of heaven with divine, )ong. 
drawn chords that would parailel in music those still 
bands of clear yellow and pellucid turquoise. ‘* What 
do you think of it ?” he repeated. 

‘*That you have toiled hard all your holiday, and 
made many a fair breve and semibreve,” responded 
Liario, bitterly. He pushed away the sheets and stood 
before the instrument with his arms folded, and look- 
ing fixedly at Felice. ‘‘The diligent shall prosper— 
that we kiow. But what will you do with yonder 
cflort—eh?” he added, with assumed carelessness, 
pointing to the motet. 

Felice laughed. Llario’s sneers somehow did not 
trouble him ; in fact, he scarcely appreciated this one. 
The two or three ungracious words of praise he re- 
ceived for treble their value. [lario was pleased with 
his motet ; he was glad. ‘'Oh, let it lie in my desk 
until some day I can bring it to the notice of the 
world,” he responded. ‘There is no chance for its 
proper rendering here and now,” he continued with a 
sigh. ‘I am only a copyist in Bologna.” 

liario bowed his head absently. What he heard, 
besides the words of Felice, was a voice which said: 
‘“‘The man who shall give that motet to the world of 
art as his has perpetual fame.” Perpetual fame was 
what Madriale was gcing to lock up in that desk. 
liario shivered. He slipped his hand unvoluntarily in 
his pocket to rustle a letter which had been there since 
yesterday. It was a letter from his uncle, the great 
Cardinale Marucci, of Rome. ‘ If you can come here, 
and have learned to write anything better than what I 
have seen and heard hitherto for yours, do so and 
your fortune is secure. The directorship of the 
chapel choir is vacant. I will help you as best I can.” 
A second cold tremor, then a bur:ing heat, beginning 
with his head and diffusing itself downward, pervaded 
Ilario’s whole body as he stood there, motionless, with 
one hand on the harpsichord. He was thinking of his 
uncle—some whispered of his bearing a nearer relation- 
ship—the great cardinal. He saw before his eyes the 
crowded chapel, the Holy Father with his connoir- 
seur’s ear; the alert, flattering court. He thought of 
the music loving city. Then he thought of Madriale 
and the motet. 

Now, all this while Felice’s eyes were fixed on his 
friend. How handsome Ilario was when a deep 
thought held him! Whata lofty carriage and noble 
air he had! A man was blessed who possessed such a 
friend, especially since he, Felice, was only a poor 
copyist ; but Pretola a man with money and grand con- 
nections. ‘‘ Come, awake from your meditations— 
doubtless they are upon the faults in my poor little 
composition—and let us go to sup together,” Felice 
exclaimed gayly; ‘‘ and I will have my walk with you, 
instead of in the procession, or with a handful of rat- 
tle-tongued lads and lasses.” He rubbed his blue eyes 
and stretched himself heartily, and put his arm into 
Pretola’s. But llario drew himself awaycoldly. ‘‘ No, 
I have a headache—I have supped,” he responded. 
‘*Go without me. Besides,” he continued hastily, 
‘*T have promised to meet the Signora Contessa at her 
brother’s this evening. I will come in later and drink 
a glass of wine with you. Sit up for me.” TIlario 
went out. Felice nodded, dropped the manuscript of 
the motet into a drawer, and departed to a bettola. 

All the evening he sat quietly at his table, either 
poring over one of the old scores he was proud to 
possess, or lying back on his chair musing and hum- 
ming softly to himself some voice-part from his motet. 
Once he got up, and, seating himself before the harpsi- 


chord, he lifted his voice and sang a whole litany 


through. What a teror his was! so resonant and 
sweet, and under such natural control of the singer. 
In the middle of the litany, Wario Pretola entered. 

He seemed strangely excited. Yet he had only spent 
@ moment with the Signora Contessa and her brilliant 
train; full long enough to learn that the Signor Conte, 
her brother, departed from Bolognato Rome, at dawn. 
He had also been taking a lonely walk, all by himself, 
outside the gates and we!l beyond the s'ir of the merry- 
making. ‘‘Come, my San Giovanni,” he now cried, 
throwing an arm 2) ound Felice’s neck and drawing him 
away from the keyboard, ‘‘you have played and 
sung and written aplenty. The holiday is not over 
yet.” The two friends sat down. [Ilario filled the 
qurint cups. He seemed to be in great spirits—so 
Felice thought. He talked incessantly and animatedly. 
He told a dozen fascinating stories and sang snatches 
of sparkling canzone. 

‘‘How clever you are, [lario!” laughed Madriale, 
with an elc quent gesture. I'ario was charming to-night 
—charming. No wonder that the Signora Contessa so 
liked his society. Presently, however, Felice began to 
feel hims« lf growing weary. Ilaric’s voice sounded far 
cff at the other end of the room. His bright black 
eyes and red lips, par'iog to show the shining white 
teeth below, blended all together with a scintillating, 
kaleidoscopic effect, as Felice saw them across the 
table. Soon Ilario asked him questions to which he 
made norep!y. Whatwas the use? Last ofall Felice’s 
head fell gently forward. Pretola rose and guided 
the victim of his potion to the Jow couch near 
the chimney-piece. Madriale fell heavily upon it 
and slept at once, unwakably. His breathing 
was the only sound heard in the room, as Llario 
walked rciselessly to the drawer where the motet 
lay, and took out the manuscript. He was care- 
ful to see if there were other copies. None there. 
He looked across at Madrisle once more. Poor fellow! 
It was a pity. He had always rather liked him—yes, 
always. A little unpractical and over-fond of his 
friends was Fe ice; but stiil a good, amiable animal, 
certainly. Nevertheless, this was really an opportunity 
in which he, Llario Pretola, must look to his own inter- 
ests at any price. The sound sleeper did not stir as the 
other left the room, quite composedly, with the manu- 
script in his hand. ‘‘Addio, Felice,” he wl ispered 
almost flippantly as he closed the door behind him; 
after which I!ario went to his own rooms below and 
busied himself with packing his effects. It was not 
late. He caled his landlord and made an explanation 
of some sort, to account for so sudden a departure— 
to where he did not say. The servants of the Count 
appeared before midnight and conveyed away his few 
boxes. Ilario followed shortly. By daylight he and 
his noble guardian for the journey were traveling 
southward apece. 

(To be continued ) 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


(Any enbecriber sending an inquiry on any subject io The Christiar 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply efi her 
throngh the columns of the paper or by personal letter: The answe) 
will be given as promptly as practicable } 


I wish to ask of you advice as tothe best way of learning thor- 
oughly the keeping ef bees. Can you give me the addresses of any 
parties engaged in it largely, and of ladies, if there are any? Will 
you please answer at your earliest convenience by letter, as [ am not 
at present taking your paper. Very respectfully, 8 L. F. 


This is a somewhat characteristic request, and we italicize 
the closing sentence for that reason. That one who does not 
take our paper should ask us for information is natural 
enough ; that he should inform us that he does not take The 
Christian Union, as a reason why we should make haste to 
get the information for him, at some expense of both time 
and money—for, strange to say, The Christian Union does 
not contain an apiary in its editorial sanctum—and give the 
information by mail, strikes us as a trifle cool! Here is the 
infermation ; this column is for the benefit of those who do 
take The Christian Union: The best way of learning thor- 
oughly the keeping of bees is to go and work with a success- 
ful bee-keeper. L. C. Root, Mohawk, N. Y., is one of the 
largest apiarists in the country. There are several excellent 
books on bee keeping, euch as Quinby’s ‘*‘ New Bec-keeping,” 
Cook’s *‘ Manual of the Apiary,” ‘‘ The A. B. C. Bee Book,” 
etc., all of which may be obtained of the Orange Judd Co., 
751 Broadway, New York. Professor A. J. Cook, Lansing, 
Mich., is very familiar with the science and literature of the 
apiary, and would doubtless answer questions on all practical 
points in bee culture. 


(1) What was the average rate of profits realized by the railroad 
companies of the United States during the past year or two, directly 
from the operating of their road—not on stock, eale of land, or in 
other outside ways? (2) Do you think it would be for the best interests 
of the people of the United States to have the Government own and 
control the railroads? If not, why? 

We doubt whether the average rate of prcfits realized by 
the railroad companies of the United States could be ascer- 
tained with accuracy without a very prolonged and d ffi- 
cult examination. There are three ot jections, and very seri- 
ous ones, to making the United States the owner and con- 
troller of the railroads. ist. They do not now own them: 
and it is difficult to see how they could become owners except 
by purchase; and this would inyolye an enormous national 
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debt. 2d. Ifthis difficulty cou!d be overcome, the experiment 
is a gigantic one, and we may well pause before entering upon 
such an experiment on sogigantic a scale. 3d. The opportuni- 
ties of fraud and corruption in our Goversment already are 
immense, and they would be multiplied a thousand fold if it 
were to assume control of an industry whose annual profits 
are already some $200,000,000. Possibly these difficulties 
might be overcome, but they are very serious ones,and require. 
very serious consideration. 


Will you give me an idea of the esteem in which Swedenborg and 
his doctrines are he'd by the thinkers of the day? Was he an im- 
postor? What are the best books to read to get a good knowledge of 
him? Ihave become quite interested in the subject, and hope to get 
something satisfactory from your pen. 

N. Y. 

The estimates put upon Swedenborg and his doctrines differ 
very widely from those, on the one extreme, who regard him 
as as @ fanatic and an impostor, and a teacher wholly vision- 
ary and sometimes immoral, to those who regard him as one 
of the great world seers and prophets, whose spiritual iv- 
sight amounted toa genius. In our judgment, ‘his teachings 
have gradually, and by a very imperceptible and pervasive 
movement, affected the whole Church of Christ, so that, toa 
very large extent, the old-time doctrines of the church have 
been modified and brought into forms which, though not 
Swedenborgian, partake very much of the spirit and char- 
acter of Emanuel Swedenborg’s teaching. 


A SUBSCRIBER, 


There is a difference of opinion in our Sanday-school class between 
the teachers and some of the scholars, in regard to the Scriptaral 
meaning of being ** children of God.” The teacher believes that no 
one is a child of God, in any rense, until he is ** born again,” or in 
other words, that faith creates us his children. The other side con- 
tends that we are all naturally his children, and being converted, 
born again, is simply Coming to a reaiizing sense of that fact, and 
turning to him in faith asto our father. Beth sides seem to have 
Secriptural texts to sustaintheir views. Now, what do you think the 
Bible teaches on this subject? Is the younger son in the parable of 
the Prodigal a backslider, or an unconverted person? Piease answer 
through the columns of The Christian Union, and greatly oblige, 

Very truly yours, * INQUIRER,” 

DaLvas, TEXas. 

We understard the Scripture to teach that the relation be- 
tween God and man is the relation between a tather and his 
children. This is, of course, a figure, but it is a figure that 
better represents the reality than any other. The sinner, no 
matter how far he has strayed from God, is still God's child, 
bound to God by all the affection which God has showered 
upon him, and by all the sacred duties of gratitude and love 
which he owes to Gcd. To be born again is to come back as 
& prodigal, from the far country of estrangement and aliena- 
tion, to dwell in the Father's love, and to rejoice in the liberty 
of the Father’s love. 


Geologists teach us that the coast line of the Atlantic was once 
farther inland, washing the! soil upon which now stand.the cities of 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Atlanta, Macon, etc.; that the 
land between those points and the ocean, as it now is was a collection 
of sand bare and lagoons, filled with equatic anima's of enormous 
size, whose fossil remains we now use for manure upon the same 
land over which they once swam. The water now seems to be rising 
and the land sinking. 

Be kind enough to give us some information through your column 
of * Inquiring Friends,” or otherwise, and confer a favor upon one 
of your old subacribers. N. 

Somerset Co., Md. 

During the tertiary period the low countries of the South- 
ern Atlantic States were submerged, and the waters of the 
ocean extended up the Missiesippi Valley nearly to the mouth 
of the Ohio. Richmond, Raleigh, Columbia, Augusta, Mil- 
ledgeville, and Macon would then have been seaports. Atlanta 
was then, as now, inland. There is some slight evidence that 
the coast of New Jersey is sinking. Our inquirer should 
consult standard geologies, ‘‘Le Conte” pages 447 and 
480; Dana’s Manual,” page 530. 


We often read of and hear the comparison made by the strong 
prohibitionists, that it isa question of fidelity to prircip'e that gov- 
erns their voting, and they quote as seemingly an unanswerable 
argument in their favor the abolitionista, who, standing for a 
principle,; are considered to have in the end gained all that they 
voted for. Is the comparison a jast and fairone? If not, why not? 

Slavery kept three millions of people in servitude against 
their will, and the power of the National Government stood 
back of the Slavocracy, and sustained ‘t. In this case liberty 
could come only through a change of law. The slaves of 
drink are kept in bondage by their own free will. Io this 
case liberty can come only by a ehange in their own char- 
acters ; and a change in the law is simply one means to aid in © 
changing their characters. It is a question, therefore, as to 
what is the best means, and this is a question of judgments 
and of expedients. This marks the radical difference be- 
twecn the two cases. 


Reaprr.—We do not know that the principal of any 
school in the United States is teaching the phonetic method 
of spelling, although many advocate its use. Some princi- 
pals do not count it a failure where the pupil uses that sys- 
tem understandingly; that is, knows what is considered the 
correct spelling of the word and omits the silent letters inten- 
tionally. For fall information on epelling reform write to 
the Bureau ef Education, Washington, D. C., for circular 
No. 7, 1880, entitled ‘The Spelling Reform."’ For catalogue 
of Cooper Institute, write, inclosing stamp, to Secretary 
Cooper Union, New York City. | 


[ see in your paper of this week an inquiry for an inexpen. 
sive atlas, and I wish to recommend one by the name of the 
‘‘ Unrivaled,” published by the New England Publishing 
Company, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. It has thirty-four maps, 
from the Keith Johnston plates, and a full index. The 
price, in card-board covers, is fifty-five cents, and it has been 
extremely useful in a family for constant reference. 
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The Home. 


WORK “AMONG WORKING-GIRLS. 


By A CuristTiAN WorkKE&R. 
II, 


E should approach the girlhood of our working 
classes, notably the thousands of shop girls in 
our large cities, and organize some sort of a collective 
moral work among them. Occupied all day in the 
both depressing and exciting atmosphere of the shop, 
they return, when evening sets them free, to homes 
often such only in name, to spend the few hours which 
- remain in the close, noisy dwelliag-room of the tene- 
ment house. 


Throughout the day they have met nothing calculat-. 


ed to educate or elevate them morally, behind the count- 
ers, ministering to the fitful tastes of their more 
fortunate and not less vain sisters: nor will anything 
meet them here, even were they willing to remain. 
How can we criticise them for seeking the diversions 
awaiting them on the street, in the dancing class, or at 
the theater and ball? Can we not provide them with 
better amusements than these ?—the class which they 
joia by paying a fee taken from their scant wages, and 
where, once a month, men are promiscuously admitted 
if they contribute toward the purchase of the slippers 


worn by the girls; the ball where a percentage is 


allowed them on the wine and liquor they may sell to 
the young men who frequent the place ; or the bal! for 
which a dress must be provided at any cost? 

Why cannot small, bright rooms be provided in 
different centers of the city where these girls live, 
where they can meet, under proper restrictioas, and 
regard them as their own, forming clubs under the 
supervision of wise and kindly ladies, who will advise, 
help, and guide,them in a broad and generous spirit; 
where religious differences] wi!! be ignored, and a 
mutual spirit of kindness pervade the atmosphere of 
the meetings; where they can meet to read or amuse 
themselves with charades, plays, or readiaogs, or oc- 
casionally have lectures such as I referred to before. 

The objection that they will thus be out evenings, 
and meet men going to and from these places, does 
not hold with those who have investigated the matter ; 
for, since these girls go out anyway, and are ia the 
streets with their companions, the evil is no greater 
when the end they seek is a better one, and the risk 
no more in this than in the former one. 

In order to try the experiment of a working-girls’ 
club, as a moral influence among their own associates, 
somewhat similar to those instituted by Ellice Hopkins, 
the writer has formed an association of some score or 
so of girls, each wearing a badge formed of a twenty- 
five cent piece, polished on one side and set as a brooch 
engraved with the word ‘‘ Resolve.” A few simple by- 
laws, easy to put in practice, and elevating in their 
spirit, are subscribed to by each member, and meetings 
are held under the chairmanship of one of the mem- 
bers appointed’ by the president during his absence in 
the summer. This is quoted as one of the simple 
means of spreading a moral influence by that best of all 
processes, an individualizing one growing by accretion. 

Much more can be done, and very much more can 
be written upon this subject, but it requires more 
‘space than the limits of this article allow. To awaken 
attention, and to create,intelligent thought as to how 
our great moral crusade is to be organized and carried 
on, is the scope of the writer’s present purpose. The 
time has certainly come when such work is demanded. 
Much is, and has been, done to cure moral evil; very 
little, comparatively, to prevent it. If now we can go 
to the mothers and gain their co-operation in purifying 
the moral influences around their children ; to the pub- 
lic schools and attract the attention of teachers to this 
as a special branch of their work ; and to young woman- 
hood among the poor, and endeavor to wield an influ- 
ence over it through the amusements it must and will 
_ seek, as belonging to its age, educating and refining 
at the same time, we shall have, at least, begun a 
specific work which will grow and develop upon our 
hands until we shall see the clouds of moral miasma 
rolling away, and the atmosphere clearing with the 
hope of anew dawn and a better to-morrow for our 
less favored sisters. 


THE HOME LIBRARY. 


VERY home ought to have its library no less than 

its living-room and its kitchen; a home without 
books feeds the body and leaves the mind to get its 
food as best it can. If possible, set aside a room, 
large or small, as space and means permit, and keep 
it as a quiet retreat from the bustle of the household. 
Leave the door wide open to the children, and give 
them a shelf or case of books for themselves; but 
teach them to show their respect for the place by low 
tones and quiet manners, If a room cannot be_ spared 


for the purpose, give up a corner of the living-room 
to books. ‘*The Home Library,” by Arthur Venn, is 
the latest addition to the very useful and attractive series 
of Home Books which D. Appleton & C>., of this city, 
are now publishing; and our readers are indebted to 
the courtesy of these publishers for the followiag prac- 
tical suggestions and illustrations from Mr. Penn’s ex- 
cellent book : 


If the only room which can be devoted to holding 
books is too small to hold all the volumes the family 
is fortunate enough to own, or if no room at all can be 
given up to them exclusively, then, by all means, let 
the books overflow the house. Some authors have 
had books in almost every room of their residence. 
Southey had his even down along the staircase, liniag 
its walls; and Shelley declares that Southey did not 
like his venturing to take down a volume as he de- 
scended the steps. 

t There are book-cases and book-cases, just as there 
are books and books. There is the richly-carved 
cabinet, with its inlaid panels, its elaborate brass, its 
silken curtains, its beveled glass, its chamois-covered 
shelves, its tough back carefully protected against 
camp, all uniting to perfec: a fit tabernacle for price- 
less volumes, 80 old, so rare, so beautifully bound as 
to be absolutely too precious for human creatures’ 
daily food. There is the single board held against the 
side of the shanty by a bit of string and a nail or two, 
and supporting a worn Emerson, an old copy of Frank- 
lin, a cheap Saakespeare, and two or three volumes of 
Cooper, Scott, or Longfellow, battered aud worn—and 
yet far more highly prized by their owner than any 
bibliophile’s treasure which he loves selfishly, merely 
as the miser loves his gold. And between these two 
extremes are numberiess intermediate varieties. There 
is the sober row of books filing the top of the mantel- 
piece—a bad place for books, as the warped backs and 
cracking covers reveal only too soon. There is the 
first attempt ata book-case, the box once filled with 
soap or wine, now planed and stained and divided in 
two by a transverse partition, which serves as a shelf, 
and with the bottom and the top gives accomodations 
for three rows of books; this primitive device is 


not tojbe despised, for it will afford shelf-room for 
quite fifty volumes, two-thirds of which are inside the 
box, and are thus always ready to move and easy to 
handle. In a country with a population as nomadic 
as Ours, any book-case, however elementary, which 
holds books as well in one place as another, and as 
well when moving from one place to another as when 
settled, and which saves al! trouble of packing before 
transport and of resrrangemept afterward, is not 
without its good points; and there are many worse 
ways of provididing for books than a combination— 
by means of a few screws—of half-a-dozen such boxes 
into a large stand. I? sets of these boxes were 
placed back to back they might do service as a 
screen to divide a room or to form an alcove before 
a window—an alcove which could be utilized as the 
study of a minister or lawyer or journalist hard pressed 
for space. 

Almost as simple as this improvised book-case, 
and perhaps better suited to most tastes, are the sets 
of hanging shelves now to be found in nearly all 
book-stores. Three, four, or five light-wood shelves, 
less than a- yard in length, are united by thin but 
strong iron rods which bend back at the top to hook 
over nails on the wall. A large-sized set of these 
hanging shelves will accommodate two or three hun- 
dred volumes; and even a smaller set will afford 
room for a full hundred. ‘These shelves are symmetri- 
cal and graceful; they can be packed in a very small 
space, and they can be put together in a very short 
time. In many houses there are not more books than 
will fill a set of these hanging shelves; and, even in 
houses where there is a library with an abundance of 
books, there are likely to be members of the family 
who own and cherish their individual collections of 
volumes, which they hang on the walls of their own 
rooms under their own eyes. 

For those who have but few books, which they must 
needs have at hand when they are working, nothing can 
be better or more simple than the two little portable, 
or rather movable, book-stands devised by F. J, 
Paterson. He calls the plainer a ‘* Lawyer’s Brief- 
Rack;” and nothing can be handier than this double 


row of reports and text-books kept ready to his hand 
on this pair of neat shelves, mounted on casters and 


L 
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easy to roll into a cornerat wi'l. A slightly more 
elaborate design Mr. Paterso. calls an Refer- 
ence B»ok-Stand;” it is intended to hold two rows of 
books of reference, encyclopedias, biographical or geo- 
graphical dictionaries, while the more bulky Uaa- 
bridged American Dictionary lies on its side on a 
lower shelf, and an atlas—always an inconvenient 
book to store away—stands up in a pocket behind. 
When a greater collection of books has been got 
together than can be stored comfortably in one or 
two of these simple and fready-made book-cases, the 
collector begins to feel that he has something worthy 
of being a called a library, and he is likely to seek to 
house it more luxuriously. In all probability a sepa. 
rate room is set apart for the literary treasures, and this 
room is called the library, and its walls are more or less 
lined with book-cases made to order. And here we are 
met at once with the question as to whether the book- 
cases ought to have doors or not. There is a grert 
diversity of opinion among experts. The manufa.t- 
urer of the ‘Eastlake Portable ;Book-Case” hag 


ee 


out doors. The ordinary maker of ready-made furni- 
ture solves the question to his satisfaction, in turn, 
by offering for sale a book-case with glass doors. And 
the collector of bibliographic curiosities solves it anew 
also to his satisfaction, by hiding his treasures ina 
book-case with wooden doors, seeking in vain to keep 
out the light which fades and the dust which destroys. 
There are those who have open shelves adorned with 
a pendant fringe of leather or cloth; there are those 
again who have doors of open frame-work filled with 
wire netting. 3 

Which is the best of these many arrangements it 
is not easy to declare; and yet a search for the reason 
why athing is may help us toward a proper solution 
of the problem. The object of the doors is to preserve 
the books from dust. It may be said, once for ali, 
that doors do not succeed in keeping out dust 
altogether. And, though they keep out much of the 
dust, they also keep out much of the air. Now, a 
book is like a human being, in that it needs air and 
light; without air and light it is likely to deteriorate. 

It is not a difficult matter ‘to combine harmoniously 
in a single book-case the open shelves,-the cupboard, 
and the glazed compartment, and even to add other use- 
ful adjuncts, like drawers to receive odd papers and 
prints, and a slide to contain books of reference for 
temporary use. An admirable arrangement is to have, 
at the bottom of the book-case, a drawer, eight or ten 
inches deep, to contain pamphlets which may be 
packed on edge with only their backs showing, a mode. 
of storing especially useful for plays and annual 
reports of societies. Above the drawer is a 
cupboard, perhaps twenty inches high, closed with 
wooden doors, and containing two shelves, whereon 
may repose unbound magazines, files of periodicals, 
and numbers of subscription works in course of publi- 
cation. Above this, again, a shallow drawer, three 
inches deep, is often of use for papers, cards, and 
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other odds and ends which it is well to have at hand 
always and at the most convenient height. Over this 
drawer there may be a siide of flat board, to be pulled 
out on occasion when & heavy book is to be consulted 
for a moment, or when books are waiting to be put in 
place on the shelves. The open book-shelves begin 
thus at about a yard from the floor and rise as high as 
may be necessary. It is wel! to divide a book-case of 
this sort into sections not exceeding a yard in width, 
so that, for example, in a room of average size, with a 
mantelpiece in the center of one wall, there would be 
room for three sections on each side of it. Then the 
center of the opposite wall, facing the fireplace, may 
easily be made a little more elaborate, with higher cup- 
boards, and, perhaps, wider shelves—and to these 
shelves it may be well to add glass doors, that the 
more delicate and precious of the literary treasures in 
the libraries may be stored therein. 

Whatever the arrangement of the book-cases, wheth- 
er with or without doors, and whatever their width, they 
should not be tootall. Of course, where many books 
have to be crowded into a small room, the owner must 
needs pile up his shelves until they almost touch the 
ceiling. But, when necessity does not compel such 
an attempt to compress as many books as possible 
into a narrow space, the topmost shelf should not be 
so tall that a man standing on the floor cannot take 
down from it any book he seeks without undue exten- 
sion of his limbs. This limit of height is advisable 
for two reasons: first, because it obviates the demand 
for a step-ladder, which is always an awkward article 
of furniture to conceal in a small rcom; and, second, 
and indeed chiefly, because heat ascends, and the 
upper part of a room is sure to be many degrees 
hotter than the lower; and heat, especially the dry 
heat of gas and hot-air furnaces, is very injurious to 
books, decaying and cracking the bindings, and bring- 
ing rapidly to light any hidden defects in the paper. 
As a fact, to have the topmost shelf in easy reach is 
the extreme limit to which the height of a book-case 
ought to be allowed to rise. The old-fashioned lib- 
rary, public and private alike, with its Gothic archi- 
tecture, its vaulted ceiling, its lofty alcoves, and its 
circling gallery, piled high with books rising tier up 
lier, is wholly unscientific, in that the books are as 
hard of access to man as they are easy to moth and 


~rust. The upper galleries of a high-arched library are 


almost as hot as the upper galleries of a theater. 
Books are not the better for being baked, any more 
than a man. The massive pile of buildings, with a 
dome towering over all, no longer meets the approval 
of the expert in library science. 

The tall book-case, like the tall house, is only tol- 
erable when needs must. Where the accommodation 
is spacious, low cases are incomparably more conveni- 
ent, more comely, and in every way more satisfactory. 
In a large, 109m like a picture gallery, low book-cases 
in a row, rising only waist-high, afford standing-room 
on their tops for abundant Jric.a-brac, under and in 
front of the lines of hanging frames. An irregular- 
ity in the height is pleasing to the eye; and the high- 
er cases might be cupboards with wooden doors, to 
conceal unbound engravings and photographs, while 
the intervening cases, somewhat lower, have their 
open shelves crowded with books on art and artists. 

Save for decorative effect, curtains before open 
book-eases are useless. Nor are they of any greater 
utility when put behind glass door-, unless that par- 
ticular book-case happens to contain a litter of pampb- 
lets or other odds and ends which it is well to hide 
from the public eye. Tae little leather fringes often 
found attached to the shelves of the ready-made book- 
cases are of no use either. They keep out scarcely any 
dust, and soon dry up themselves and fall into powder. 

The best wood for library furniture, especially for 
book-cases, is oak. Ash and walnut are also good. 
Thoroughly scasoned pine is not bad. In a simple 
book-case, or where it is thought well to put shelves in 
the hollow of a doorway, the door of which is kept 
locked, an easy way of supporting the shelves at any 
height one pleases is to take four screw hooks, or pict- 
ure eyes, and turn them well into the sides of the book- 
case or the jambs of the door-way, leaviog them flaton 
a level, that the four corners of the shelf may rest on 
them. 


HABITS OF READING AND THE CHOICE 
OF BOOKS. 


By Epwarp Everetr HALE. 


Editors of The Christian Union : 
OU were kind enough tu ask me to take part in 
your symposium regarding habits of reading 
and the selection of books. I was prevented from do- 
ing so, at the moment, by absence from the country. 
But, as the subject interests me particularly, I hope 
your invitation still holds. Indeed, I should like, in 
Major Downing’s fashion, by writing one !«tter to you, 
to answer a large number of friends in different parts 


of the country who have asked my advice on the 
same subject. 
INCIDENTAL RECREATION. 

I have no idea that at the start we can plan the 
whole course of reading directly. Indeed, the love of 
reading may come by what seems a very indirect 
course. 

It may necd a good deal of tacking to strike the 
point desired ; and the varied voyage may answer the 
purpose better than any absolutely straight run would 
do. Mr. Emerson speaks somewhere of the profit he 
received from certain standard literature, which he 
read covertly behind the desks of the Boston Latiz 
School. I was his successor in the same schoo), and 
sat behind the same forms, some twenty years after. 
I can testify to the value of the reading of certain 
things which I was neither obliged nor expected to read, 
but which I read, so to speak, from mere stress of 
weather. Thus, there is an interesting preface to the 
early editions of Colburn’s ‘‘Mental Arithmetic,”’ 


‘which I knew by heart when I was ten years old, and 


on which I could now stand a severe examination. It 
was no part of the school course, but, all the same, 
the doctrine is, to this hour, a fundamental part of my 
theory of education. When we were ten or eleven 
years old, and were sent into the arithmetic room for 
& month or two, Richard Storrs Willis, afterwards 
the distinguished musical composer, brought round to 
school the three compact volumes of Kettell’s ‘‘Speci- 
mens of American Poetry.”” We asked no permisison, 
but were a law unto ourselves. When we had finished 
the sums for the day, and for the next day, and for the 
next, so that our large slates were so far covered with 
answers that there was not left room enough to do the 
work of the sums, we took the liberty of reading the 
American poets. Ia this way I read through three 
volumes, which introduced me, none tod early, into 
the history of the social development of this country. 
Now, my father had this same book at home, and 
there was no reason why I should not have read it 
there, but the simple reason that there I did not want 
to. 

As it happened, I read the standard Eaglish pocts, 
for the first time, under similar stress of weather. 
When I was fourteen years old, I received, as a 
present, Aiken’s ‘‘ British Poets,” a collection well 
known in those days, which undertook ‘‘to give the 
best.”” It has the great merit of not abridging any- 
thing. Beginning with Beu Jonson and coming 
down to Dr. Beattie, it preserves the best poems, even 
of many persons now deservedly forgotten. Now, if 
any college authorities had ordered us to read this 


‘book through, we should have just!y thought the order 
infamous. But yet, I have always blest the Providence 


which placed that wel!-filed book on my modest college 
book-shelves. Many was the night, when it was too wet 
or cold to go out, or when I had no novel left of Mrs. 
Gore or of Bulwer, from the I. O. H. Library—when, 
a3 I say, literally from stress of weather, I have read 
and re-read the standards of Eaglish literature, I mizht 
say, have studied them in a boy’s fashion. To that 
sort of reading in youth I ce:tainly owe a great deal 
which no professor of lilerature could have given me. 

Such experience would lead me, if I were a teacher 
of a High School, to place on the school table a few vol- 
umes of the standards; of the books which ‘' no gentle- 
man’s library should be without.” It should be under- 
stood that anyone who had learned the lesson of the 
day might read one of these books till the recitation 
came. Here would be the proper stimulus, and the 
Only proper stimulus, for learning the lesson promptly, 
as matter of quite as much importance as learning it 


thoroughly. In the same proportion, by the way, the. 


range of the schcol-room would be enlarged, and both 
master and scholar relieved from a certain restricted 
habit, which inevitably follows where they have only 
school text-books to deal with. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


HALF A DOZEN DAINTIES. 


When a woman has to provide for three hundred and sixty- 
five dinners in the eourse of a year she finds some difficulty in 
varying the bill of fare, and is glad to welcome a pudding 
whose acquaintance she has not already made. Having a 
sincere sympathy for these perplexed housekeepers, I propose 
to share with them six culinary treasures which have stood 
the test of a critical examination and earned their right to 
favor by satilying fastidious palates. 


PRINCE OF WALES PUDDING 


bears a royal title, and if properly made does not disgrace 
it. Take the weight of three eggs in butter and the same in 
white fine sugar, beat these to a cream, add the three eggs, 
the whites and yolks beaten separately ; sift in through a wire 
sievethe weight of the three eggs in flour. Putthe mixture 
in @& buttered mold aud steam for an hour and a half. 
Serve with a esuce made as follows: To one pint of boiling 
wilk add two heaping teaspooasful of sugar and a teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla; beat three eggs just long erough to mix 
yolks and whites, aod pour the hot milk on them, atirring the 
mixture. Replace it in the sauce-pan and stir until it thick- 


ens, as it will in a m‘nute or two; then pour it around the 
pudding. 

AMBER PUDDING, 
like the former, is an English recipe, and is exceedingly nice. 
Mix together a quarter of a pound of sugar and the same 
quantity of butter, add threeeggs, well beaten, and a quarter 
of a pound of bread-crumbs, stir in three tablespoonsful of 
orange marmalade, put the whole in a buttered mold—a 
common earthen bowl will answer—and steam it for two 
hours. It does not require a sauce. 

PEACH MELANGE 


should be a seasonable dish. ‘The peach harvest has 
been such an abundant one there has been no dif- 
ficulty in preserving as much as one wanted of this delicious 
fruit. Pour one pint of boiling milk over three-quarters of 
@ pound of bread-crambs, add half a cup of sugar, a large 
tablespoonful of butter, and three wel!-bea‘en e2gs; flavor 
with twenty drops of essence of bitter almouds. Ia the bot- 
tom of abuttered mold put one pint of peack jam and pour 
in the mixture jast made, cover the mould with aplate, and 
steam fortwo hours. In the manuscript cookery book before 
me this recipe is marked emphatically, Very good, and this 
is a verdict from which no one will dissent who has tasted 
peach melange in perfection. 


These three puddings are most suitable for ccol weather — 


when nature demands hot food and turns with a sense of ineuf- 
ficiency from jellies and creams; but inthe dog days, when the 


very thought of a steaming dish is enough to take away the 


appetite, and coolness is the one object of existence, tke 
three that follow will be more to the taste. 

A few years ago the use of coc»oarnt in cooking involved 
grating the meat of the nut—a disagreeable process, particu- 
larly when the pieces were ema!l and the finger tips came in 
for a share of the operation. We have changed all that; 
dessicated cocoanut has done away with the difliculty ; al 
though old fashioned cooks think that the flavor is not equal 
in strength or freshness to that of the nut in the husk, still 
it answers the purpose very well, and saves a great deal of 
time and trouble. To make 

COCOANUT CUSTARD 

take one quart of milk, half a cup of sugar, and let it come 
to a boil; beat five eggs slightly; eggs for custard should 
never be beaten separately, as the froth made by the whites 
prevents one from seeing when the custard is properly 
thickened, and it is very apt tocurdle from not being taken 
offthe firein time. Pour alittle of the boiling milk on the 
eygs and mix them together by degrees, add a teacupfal of 
dessicated cc coannut, and stir untill the custard thickens. Serye 
cold in custard cups o: altogether in @ pretty crystal dish. 
A meringue made of the white of one egg beaten with one 
tableepoonful of powdered sugar and one of cocoanut can be 
placed on top, if desired. 

There is not within the borders of pie land a more delicate 
one than : 

ORANGE PIE. 
To make it take a quarter of a pound of butter and the came 
sugar, mix them to a cream, add three eggs well beaten, 
the juice of an orange and a lemon, and the grated peel cfl 
both. Line a dish with puff paste, put in the mixture, and 
bake in a quick oven. Serve cold. 

In summer fruit is a more delieious desert than any pud- 
ding ; eometimes a slight adcition to it is required, and 

SHAKESPEARE CAKE, 

with walnut frosting, is a very acceptable one. Perhaps it 
was named by some enthusiatic lover of the reat dramatist’ 
or perhaps Anne Hathaway used to make it for him in their 
early married days, when he was only eighteen and may have 
retained a boy’s fondness for sweet things. History is silent 
on the point, 60 we may believe what we please. Mix together 
one and a half coffee cups of sugar, three quarters of a cup 
of milk, and three well!-beaten egee, eift in bulf a teaspoonfn! 
of soda, one cun of flour with one teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar mixed in it, add half acup of meited butter the last 
thing, stir well, put in a flat pan, and bake. The frosting is 
made by putting a teacupful of powdered sugar with the 
whites of two eggs, and when we)! beaten adding the meat of 
two dozen English walnuts. While the cake is hot spread 
the frosting on it, and when cold cut into narrow strips and 
arrange prettily on a napkin-covered plate. 


Our Young Folks. 


JOHN PORTER HAMILTON’S PRIZE 
STORY. 


By Emity Hvuntincron Mier. 


M* sister Susan went to Pittsfield to visit Cousin 
Martha’s folke, and have her picture taken. I 
thought I would put a chapter in myself. I thought I 
would put in my prize story. Some prize stories get a 
prize, and some do not. The kind that do not is the 
most. This is one of that kind I read about the 
prize in a paper. The man that owned it said he 
woald pay a hundred dollars for the best story any- 
body would gend for his paper. I asked Our Boarder 
if prize stories were hard to write. She ssid, ‘‘ Oh, 
no, the easiest kind ; the hard part was to read them.” 
So I wrote mine large and plain, and all on the top side 
of the paper, just the way it said. Our Boarder gave 
me the paper. It takesa good deal to write that way, 
and she said Iet her see it and correct the mistakes. 
It took her a week to fix 1t all right, and I believe she 
showed ittoG. F. Oace, when I went into the parlor 
to ask her about it, she was showing some papers to 
G. F. They pretended to be making a map of Switzer- 
jand, but I don’t believe it. Anyway, she didn’t cor- 
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rect it. She said it would get a prize better without 
correcting. 

Our folks didn’t know about it because I wanted to 
surprise them, and I knew they’d say ‘‘put the money 
in abank, Johnay, and when you get to be’a man 
there’ll be as much as a thousand dollars.” I didn’t 
want it to putin a bank; I wanted it to buy a sorrel 
cult. My Uacle Luther had one that a man was going 
to buy for a hundred dollars, but G. IF. told him to 
wait till another year and he could get two hundred. 
“Ye waited and the co't died. G. F. was sorry he gave 
»im bad advice, but Uncle Luther said he guessed it 
was hetter, because the other man was poor and 
couldn’t afford to lose the money and the colt too. 
Tom says his father was just joking, and it was just the 
same loss for him; but I say not. Uocle Luther had 
the colt and didn’t have any hundred dollars, so, of 
course, al! he lost was the colt. The other man had a 
hundred dollars, and he was going to pay it away fora 
colt. ‘hen, if the colt died, he would lose the colt and 
the hundred dollars too, don’t you see? If my colt died 
it would be pretty bad, but I guess he wouldn’t; any- 
way, I didn’t buy one, because! I didn’t get any prize. 
The reason was that G. F. took it to Boston himself, to 
as not to cost so much postage, and the editor said it 
was avery gcol story, but it wasn’t long enough to 
get a prize, and he sent me a curomo and a book. I 
let Susan have the chromo, to put on her bureau, and 
we read the bok at the club. It was a pretty good 
book, but I wished I hadn’t let the newspaper man have 
that story, because I could make up some more to it, 
and get the prize. I want to buy 4 sorrel colt. 

The story is a useful one, about a boy that wanted 
to be President. I guess I better just copy it in. 

| A PRIZE STORY. 

A noble boy with sno intelligent brow sat in the back 
door of bis father’s mansion, making a sling-shot. 
father was a honest but poor man. He worked at 
shoemaking and swept out the meeting-house. Some- 
times the boy swept it, bat he made too much dust. 
The boy wanted to help his father get rich. He thought 
he would he'p him by going to be a canal boy, and 
getting to be President. So he tied up his clothes ina 
red silk handkerchief on the end of a stick, ani put 
in a Sunday-school book to keep him honest, and got 
out of the window and ran away. It was in the night, 
and the moon was shining above yonder hill. He 
paused upon the summit of the fence to look back- 
ward at the hearthatone of his youth and say farewell. 

He went on till he came toa forest. In this forest 
was a cave. He saw something glitter, and crept 
cautiously in and found a young leopard abandoned 
by its:mother, who had gone in a circus. The boy 
shared his frugal meal with the leopard, and carried it 
‘away with him in his arms. He couldn’t find a canal, 
because they did not have any in that town, only a 
stage coach that charged fifty cents. A man at the 
tavern gave him a dollar for the leopard, and he went 
in the stage. There were two men in the stage. One 
was a peddiler, with ear rings in his ears and a piece 
of red flannel aroucd his neck. ‘Tae boy asked him if 
be knew of any canal. The peddiler said there was 
ose in York S:ate. Tne other man was asleep. He 
waked up and said Ah! the noble boy looked lke his 
long lost son, and he would adopt him and send him 
to college. The boy asked him if people could get to 
be President by going to college. ‘The man said O yes, 
so the boy agreed to be adopted. When they got to 
the city the man made him go around sticking up bills 
on fences and sweeping out chimneys. One day he 
was sweeping out a chimney and feeling very bad. A 
lady with a silk dres3 and a diamond breast-pin said 
why did he weep.” He told her all about it, and 
asked her did she know cf any canal. She advised 
him to go home and help his father by being a good 
boy, and when they wanted him fcr President they 
would come and get him. So he concluded to go. 
His father was going to whip him for running away, 
but he changed his mind. The noble boy invented a 
washing machine to help his mother. He made it out 
of the baby’s cradle and the crank to the well. He 
expected to sell the patent for a thousand dolla s, but 
he didn’t, beeause the cradle leaked, and his mother 
was mad. 

His father didn’t get over being poor, and they 
never came for him to be President. One day he 
went to a circus, and a leopard tried to get hold of 
bim through the cage. The boy knew it was the very 
one he found ia the cave, and saved its life. The 
leopard had never forgotten his kindness, and 
was grateful to him, but the keeper ssii she only 
wanted to eat him, because he looked juicy. He 
would not let the boy pat the leopard’s head. The 
boy thought if he could not be a President he would 
be a lion-tamer in acircus. ‘The circus men said they 
would take him, and, while he was learning, he might 
tend to the horses. The boy went home to ask his 
father, and his father said, not if he knew it, and set 
him to picking up shoe-pegs. The rest of thi3 story 
- has not happened yet, so nobody can write it. 


The mora! reflections to this story are that i' is slow 
work growing up, but it has to be done; and while 
you are about it, youbad better tend to business. It is 
more fun being a President than picking up shoe- 
pegs, but you have to know how, or you don’t stand 
any chance with the fellows that do. I* sounds nice 
to roam in‘a forest, and chase buffaloes and antelopes . 
but doing the chores, and sleeping in a good bed, and 
having your meals regular, is more satisfactory for a 
steady business, ’specially in winter. Also, people 
don’t slways get a prize for being honest. That 
dvesn’t belong to this story, but I just thought about 
it, andso I'll putit in. If a boy finds a Int of money 
and gives it back to the man that lost it, they go and 
print in the paper about a honest boy, as if it was 
something great that he didn’t go and steal that 
money. Idon’t ’spose a boy would think of doing 
anything else, any more’n a man would. if my father 
saw a man’s pocket-book sticking out and could take 
it just as easy as not, you ’spose he’d doit? Andifa 
newspaper man wrote a piece about it, to say what an 
honest man he was for not doing it, don’t you ’spose he’d 
be mad? You better believe he would; and I tell you 
what, a boy feels just the same, and I’m going to write 
it so’s not to forget it when I grow up, because most 
all the folks do forget. That is all. 

Finis, the end of John Porter Hamilton’s prize 
story. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 

F I should ask each one who knows how to read to 

hold up the right hand, I suppose a great many 

hands would go up. But stop a moment; are you so 
sure about it? I was quite an old woman before I 
learned how to read, and I am not certain I could say 
that I know how new. 

Of course you know your letters, and can say them 
without mistake, but that is no‘ reading. The little 
letters made out of flour that I ate in my soup at din- 
ner to-day did not help me to read, and a parrot’s rat- 
tling off the whole alphabet does not iadcicate that he 
is a reader. You laugh at me, and say, ‘‘ Of course, we 
know that.” Well, if you do, you know, too, that put- 
ting letters together into words and saying them cff in 
a string is no more reading than repeating the letters. 
It isa little further help toward reading, but it is not 
reading. When Margery runs in from school and 
dumps herse)f down in the corner of the sofa, opens 
the book her older sister has left there, and seems to 
be reading, she may be, but she i3 quite as likely not 
tobe. She is getting perhaps a little pleasure out of 
the running of the words through her brain, just as 
she likes to have me pass my hands over her curly 
hair. But if that is all, she is not really reading. 

Reading is good for children, I hear persons say ; so 
it may be. But sometimes itisno!. Walking is good, 
butif little Margery turned her foot over on the side 
aod walked on it in that position, walking would not 
be good for her. Walking is only good when it is the 
means of taking you somewhere, or gives strength to 
the muscles. Walking around the square with your 
head tied down to your knees would be a very bad 
thing, and the more you did it the worse it would be. 

Now, perhaps it will be pisia to the young ones of 
you that reading is not merely knowing what words 
the letters make, nor is it of any use to you unless 
it takes you ‘o some better place than you were in be- 
fore, or makes you stronger and more quick in your 
mind. 

It i3 easier to learn to read when you are young than 
when you are old. Did you ever try to teach Bridget 
or John their letters after their day’s work i3 done and 
they sit down inthe kitchen? If you have, you have 
often been tried by their slowness, and amused by 
their blunders, I dare say. But you may grow up to 
be really no better readers than they, if you are not 
careful. So I want to urge you, ani to ask you to 
show my ictter to your father and mother, that it may 
urge them, to make your reading what it ought to be. 

In the first place, never let the printed or writtgn 
words take you where you ought not to go. Your 
body may be io your father’s house, perhaps in the 
room with him, and you, the real you, off among loafers 
and thieves, Jooking at their evil ways and learning 
their evil speech. A printed page can carry you into 
the foulest of evil places. Be careful, and this I mean 
especially for my boys—be careful that reading takes 
you higher, not lower. 

But having a good book in the hand, and turning its 
pages over and over, will not be of much service 
to you unless you Jet the thought that the words are 
intended to express reach your mind and stay there 
long enough to ‘*make an impression.” Chari'y had 
a very pretty seal given her on her birthday, and she 
melts the wax and presres the seal upon i!, leaving it 
there Jong enough for the wax to cool in the shape 
made by the seal pressed down into it. The thoughts 
fastened on the words in your book will do your mind 


no gocd unless you give them time to tink in ard press 
the mind, or ‘‘impress” the mind, as we say. When 
you run a book through your mind io such a hurry, 
you not only lose the good impression of that book, 
but you begia to spoil your mind for any after good 
reading. 

I am sorry there are quite so many books for cbil- 
dren, now, and I am scrry, too, there are quite so 
many books for grown people that can be read fast and 
forgotten. It is sometimes said that an ongst so mucn 
good reaciog persons ‘‘absorb’’ good ideas and feel- 
ings; that is, they take it in. I am inclined to thiak 
it ig not so good athing. It is more as if you were 
lying in a batb, very luxurious, with plessant perfumes 
about, but that in some strange way took all the firm- 
ness from your bones and your muscles, making you 
weak and fliaisy, an/ unable to stand. 

The long winter evenings are coming, and the days 
when you like rather to sit curled up by the fire than 
to run out of doors. Now isthe time four books. But 
they must be good books, worth reading carefully. 
I want to ask you to do three things for me. 

First. For every story book you read, read some 
other book : a bistory, a biography, or bock of travels. 
And don’: select the story books as large and thick as 
possible, and the histories as smail and thin. You might 
be reading them together; that is, you could take one 
time in the day for your history, and another time for 
the story bock. But let the history come first. 

Second. Read aloud every day at least a little. 
When ycur mother is busy with her sewing, when 
your father comes home tired, you may give them 
great; leasure, and do yourself a great deal of geod, by 
a half-hour’s reading to them from a magazine article 
ora good book. When you read aloud to others you 
are not so iixely to slide over the words without un- 
derstanding them as when you read to yourself. 

Third. Talk about the books you read, or write 
about them. Not merely say, ‘‘’IT'was splendid;” . 
‘*’Pwas lovely ;’ ‘‘I just love it.” But say what was 
splendid, why you love it. Find out what there is 
you like, and what you dislike, in the style of the au- 
thor. Some writers use very long sentences; others, 
short ones. In some story books the author tells a 
great deal about the characters; in others the conver- 
sations between the characters are contrived te give 
the same information. Some writers are what we call 
grave and dignified , others are spright!y and familiar. 
Almost every writer bas a few peculiarities; certain 
words are favorites, or a certain form of expression 
Ofien occurs. Discovering those is what we ca!l recog- 
nizing the style, and only careful readers can do that. 

The youngest of you who reads this can begin now 
to read right. To-day read something worth remem- 
bering ; read it slowly, carefully, talk about it, think 
about it, und you will be better able to enjoy to-mor- 
row’s good reading. And the older ones among you 
who begin to be companions to your parents, make 
every effort to cultivate an intimacy with them. If 
they enjoy travels, choose a book of that kind to read 
and talk over with them. Propose to them a+ least a 
half-bour every evening on which you wi'l read to them 
—asking them questions, with them .oodkiag up ques- 
tions of date, of meaning cf words, of bistorical or alle- 
gorical allusions, and see how pleasant thoughts and 
common interests will make thia wiater’s evenings a joy 
ip your home. Don’t exercise yourself because you have 
lessons to get, and don’t let your father go cff to his polit- 
ical meeting or the lodge meeting until he has had his 
half-hour with you. Youcanmanageit. Fathers and 
mothers are as easily managed by their children as the 
children are by their parents, if they are only taken 
the right way. Make acomfortable lounging place for 
your father; get your motber’s favorite chair near a 
good light for her work, if she must do her work; 
plan some interesting employment for the younger 
children, and then see if you do not enjoy the book or 
the magazine article you read with them a hundred- 
fold more than anything you read by yourself. 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENOK. 


PUZZLES. 


WOEKS OF SIR W4LTER &COTT, 


1. A pronoun, the front of an army, and a gardener’s txo0'. 2. To 
know, not well, and va'ue. 3. A iargecoliection of trees, avd a atem. 
4. A coor, and glove. C W. 

DIAMOND, 

A consonant; part of a wheel; town in Michigan; a species of 
monkey; more important ; a Hebrew measure: a vowel. 

HORTENSE 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLE3 OF OCTOBER 11. 


Word Synccpations.—1. Cu-atar-d. 2. A-cade-my. 3. B-lark-et. 
4. Dea epot-ism 5 Iv-or-y. 6. Lu-net-te. 

Crosa- Word Enigma.—Geranium. 

Charade —October (Oc-toe- burr.) 


Diamond, — P 
N 


Mythological Enig ma—Theodore Fre.inghusen. 
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Sunday Afternoon. 


MORNING COUNSELS FOR MEN OF 
CARES. 


Obey, I beserch thes, the voice of the Lo d, which I speak unto thee ; 
ao it shall be well unto thee, and thy soul shali live —Jer. xxxviii., 20, 


FIRST WEEK IN NOVEMBER. 


Contests. 


First Day of the Week.—Add to your faith (courage, 
virtue ).—2 Pet. i., 5. 

For God hath not giveu us the spirit of fear; but of power, 
and of love, and of a sound mind.—2 Tim. i., 7. 

Second Day —The sons of Belial shall be all of them ae 
thorns thrust away, because they cannot be taken with 
hands: but the man that shall touch them must be fenced 
with iron, and the et: ff of a spear.— 2 Sam. xxiii., 6, 7. 

Third.—Teach me thy way, O Lord, and lead me in a 
plain path, because of those who watch me. Deliver me not 
over unto the will of mine enemies; for false witnesses are 
risen up against me, and such as breathe out ciuelty.—Ps. 
xxvii., 12, marg. 

Fourth.—We made our prayer unto our God, and set a 
watch against them day and night. .. . Be not ye afraid of 
them : remember the Lord which is great and terrible, ard 
fight fer your brethren, your sons, and your daughters, your 
wives, and your houses.—Neh. iv., 9, 14. 

Fifth.—Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them that de- 
spitefully use you and persecute you.—Matt. v., 44. 

Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.— 
Rom. xii., 21. 

Sixth.—We wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the 
carknees of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places. Wherefore take unto you the whole armor of God, 
that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and, having 
done all, to stand.—Eph. vi., 12, 15. 

Seventh.—Now therefore, O God, strengthen my hands.— 
Neb. vi., 9. 

Oh, my God, I trust in thee: let me not be ashamed, let 
not mine enemies triumph over me.—Ps. xxv., 2. 


The Bible is a book of peace; but it is also a book 
of war. Christ is a peacc-maker ; but he also brings a 
sword. God is the God of perce; but he teaches Da- 
vid’s hands to war. The Bible would not do for the 
constitution of a Peace Society. Peace is the law; 
but war is 4 necessary exception. Between the man 
who is always fighting and the man who never dares 
fight it is difticult to choose. The one is intolerable ; 
the other is contemptible. In almost all life is some 
necessary campaigning ; and no man is fit for life wro 
has not something of the solcierin him. Peter in his 
inventory of character puts viitue next t» faith. Now 
virtue is derived from the Latin word o/r, man; man- 
liness, sourage, grit, pluck, force, the fighting quality, 
comes next to his estimate to faith, which is the foun- 
dation of a}) moral qualities. The first Bible rule is 
‘If it be possible, live peaceably ;” sometimes it is not 
possible. You may surrender your rights, but not 
your trusts, for pesce’sake. And every man is a 
trustee : the husband for his wife; the father for his 
children ; the employer for his servants ; the servant 
for his employer; the citizen for his fellow-citizen 
and the future. To refuse battle because it is your de- 
liberate judgment that battle will do more harm than 
good is both right and wise ; to surrender a trust be- 
cause you are too much of a coward to fight for itis 
both sin and folly. Avcid contest with your fellow- 
man as long as you can; when you can avoid it no 
longer, make it short, sharp, and decisive. Strike 
heavy blows or none at ajl. Never make war gently. 
Do not medcle with thistles if you can pass them by ; 
grasp them with courageous vigor if you grasp them at 
all. See to it that love, not hate, nerves your arm; 
that you strike for a purpose; that your purpose is one 
which consecrates the blow; and when the purpose is 
accomplished, be quick to declare peace again. Never 
fire blank cartridges. Equip yourself for battle before 
the cccasion for battle comes. A good equipment is 
the best guarantee of peace. The life equipment is 
good health and a good conscience. The man who 
has these does not fear an encounter when it is neces- 
sary; and the courage which fears no encounter 
renders most encounters unnecessary. The man who 
is always quarrelingnever fights. The man who fights 
only for God and for humarity never quarrels. 

These principles apply equally to spiritual contests. 
There are men who are always carrying on a guerrilla 
warfare with their evil passions. If aman finds a foe 
to his spiritual wel'-being, he should exterminaie it and 
have done with it. Wekeep in chronic warfare with 
our pride, our vanity, our appetites, because we are 
afraid of hurting ourselves. ‘* Crucify ” the old man is 
Paui’s manly advice. Do not parley with him; do not 
make war on him genily. Kill him; torture him if 
need be; get him under six feet of sod; and so,be at 
peace with yourself. 


CHRISTIAN ATTRACTIVENESS. 
By Henry Warp 


OT only is the ideal Christian character set forth as 
intrinsically lovely, but it is a part of Christian duty 
to make one’s self pleasing to men. We are commanded 
to please one another; only it must be to edification ; 
it must be within the bounds of mora!s and moral senti- 
ment. Complaintis often made that Christians are not 
only uninteresting, but positively disagreeable. ‘This 
may frequently be said to arise from the fact that those 
who complain are not themselves susceptible of en- 
joying moral character; but I am afraid that still more 
often it arises from the fact tbat Christians are not 
particularly agreeable or lovely. Piety has not trane- 
muted disposition; or, if it has, it has not rendered 
concuct and the exbibition of moral feeling attractive 
and winning tomen; and itis worth every man’s while, 
now and then, by self-examination, to ascertain whether 
he is more agreeable to those with whom he moves be- 
cause be is a Chiistian; and if hei3 not, to inquire 
what are the reasons why heisnot. Tae Ca: istian man 
is the ideal man; he represents the best condition that 
human naturecan attain in this world; aud it i3 to be 
supposed that every state in the human mind short of 
apostacy will be attracted by the excejlence wiich is 
inherent ia its own conditior. 

I am conscious, mysclf, that a great many persons 
are no more interesting to me because they are Chris- 
tians. I see people that I esteem, that I honor, that I 
am conscious are, in many regards, better than | am, 
and in whose presence I feel a sort of humility and re- 
duke; and yet [do rotcare toepend an hour with 
them. They are very tiresome to me. They leave an 
unpleasant impression on my mind. I have frequent- 
ly made it a matter of study why I do not feel as happy 
in the society of such and such Christians, much as I 
respect them, as I do in the society of persons that are 
ungodly. I know that when I[ was younger the an- 
swer used to be that I wa3 not myself godly, and that, 
therefore, I cid notappreciate godiiness in others; but 
now I know thatI love Christ, and that in this world 
there is not any element so attractive and so exhila- 
rating to me as the higher forms of Christian feeling. 
It is hercism, it is poetry, it is everything that is 
exalted and noble ; and when [ see it pure and eminent, 
it is better than music to me; and why is it that some 
persons that I think exemplify many ef the Chris'ian 
traits are persons that [ like to see at a ( istance? 

There are a few things that we may take heed to, I 
think, as explanations of what I may call the disagrec- 
ableness of Christian people. First, I may men'iou a kind 
of mechar ical performance of duty, that cariics with it 
rot so much the savor of involuntary example as the 
sense Of being akindoftaskmasier. ‘This is frequently 
accompanied by an inquisitiveness that is not regulated 
by good sense. I remember reading, in my very early 
days, about men that made it arule never to go into 
any company, or to be long with any person, without 
ir quiring in respect to their religious state and feeling. 
I will not undertake to say that there are not men who 
might carry this out fitly; but Ido affirm that few 
could attempt to doit to advantage. To say to one’s 
in the morning, I will ask every man I meet tc- 
day something about his soul, something about bis re- 
ligious enjoyment; I wi!l makelimtell me how he feels ; 
I will call tim to account”—there is in this a certain sort 
of aggression On a man’s personality. I do not Know 
how other men may feel; bu: where a man goes about 
as a matter of duty, asking everybody these things, 
and goes through it mechanically, I feel like keeping 
aloof from him. I[cannotsisg when men come to me 
in that way, any more than a bird can sing when I go 
to it with trumpet and recket and noise. Birds do not 
sing except when they are let alone, and their note 
can come out naturally; and no mistake is greater 
than to attempt toinclude in your piety such a spirit of 
fidelity as to produce the impression upon men that 
you do not regard their personal rights, their independ- 
ence, their ‘iberty of silence and secrecy. 


THE SIN OF SAUL." 


By Lyman 
** Behold, to obey is better tnan sacrifice.”—1 Sam. xv., 22. 

HE story of Saul illustrates the fatal weakness of 
a character founded upon approbativeness. Act- 
ing under the counsels of Samuel, who, though he 
had ceased to be judge of Israel, stil! exercised great 
intluer ce over the nation and its king, Saul inaugurated 
a campaign against the aocient enemy of Israel, the 
Amalekites, who, living on the southern borders of 
Judea, made constant forays and incursions, carrying 
away the crops and burning the dwellings of the agri- 
cultural inhabitants, aad keeping them in continual 
terror and uncertainty, as the Bedouin Arabs do to 
this day, and as the Scottish clans did in the days of 
early English history, vexing and harrying the Low- 


1International Sunday-school Lesson for November 11, 1888.— 


i 1 Sam. xv., 12-26, 


landers. Samuel bade Saul make this war short, sharp, 
and decisive. It was to be a war of extermination. 
The freebooters were to be destroyed, root and branch, 
and an end made, once for all, of their predatory war- 
fare. And, that the campaign might not degenerate into 
& mere predatory retaliation, Saul was forbidden to 
take captives, who, in that age, would have become 
slaves, or to spare even the sheep and the cattle, be- 
cause the sparing of them would have converted them 
in‘o booty and the army into pluaderers.! 

Saul’s campaign was successful; there is no indica- 
tion that he was deterred from executing Samuel’s 
counsel, and completing the extermination of the 
Amalekites, by any feelings of humanity. He did rot 
spare the women and children, but ‘‘ utterly destroyed 
ali the people with the edge of the sword ;” but ‘“he 
spared Agag, and the best of the sheep, and the oxen, 
and the fatlings, and the lamts, and all that was good, 
and would not utterly destroy them; but everything 
that was vile and refuse, that they destroyed utterly.” 
He thus violated not merely the letter, but the spirit 
of Samuel’s injunctions. He turned a campaign in- 
stituted for the protection of a peaceful people into a 
campaign for plunder, and he preserved the chieftain 
of the robber band, as the Roman generals preserved 
alive the kings whom they conquered, in order that he 
might add to the royal triumph in the eyes of all the 
people. When the prophet, now grown old and gray, 
came to the recreant king, and the king greeted him 
with an affected and conventional, if not hypocritical 
religious blessing, the prophet, too genuine a man to be 
deceived by words, asked him what was meant by the 
bleating of sheep and the lowing of oxen. A brave 
man would have taken the responsibility of his disre- 
gard of the prophet’s directions; but approbativeness 
is never brave, and Saul invented for his disobedience 
an hypccritical apology. The sheep and the cattle 
had been preserved to sacrifice to God. Booty? 
Ob, no; there had been no thought of booty in this 
campaign. And when Samuel repudiated with scorn 


this invented excuse, the coward king, still evading- 


his own responsibility, sought to cast it on others: 
‘*] have obeyed the vcice of the Lord. . . but the 
people took of the spoil.” And when the stern proph- 
et, not to be hoodwinked by any such deceit, nor to 
be appeased by any offering of the spoil, in whole or 
in part, as a sacrifice, declared in words which de- 
serve eyer to be remembered: ‘‘ To obey is better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams,” Saul 
still was capable of no beiter repentance than that 
which consists in a regret that he was to be humiliated 
in the sight of all the people ; and had no better forgive- 
ness.to ask for than that Samuel would worship with 
him before the Lord, that he, forsooth, not God, might 
be honored before the elders of the people, and before 
Israel. 

The character that is founded upon approbativeness 
is built upon quicksand, A decent regard for the 
Opinions of mankind is a valuable and, sometimes, 
necessary buttress, but a miserable corner-stone. It 
may restrsin men from overt and disgraceful acts of 
wickedness, but it can never make them truly noble, 
nor even assure them protection from great though 
popular vices. Approbativeness may trometimes make 
a gentleman, but it never can make a man. It some- 
times gives respectability, but it never endows with 
virtue. The man who does not what is right, but 
what is approved, is equally ready to follow or to 
eschew right, to eschew or to follow wrong. He is 
always a coward, and when condemned runs under 
the cover of a false excuse. He is always ready to 
throw the responsibility of wrong-doing upon others. 
He is often humiliated, but never humbled. He is 
often sorry, but he never repents. He will do muchto 
seek honor, but nothing to seek forgiveness. The only 
hope for his redemption is in a revolution of his 
character so radical that not only the edifice is razed 
to its foundations, but the foundations themselves are 
excavated, that new ones may be laidy The two most 
frightful wrecks in American political history, those of 


Benedict Arnold and Aaron Burr, were the wrecks of 


men whose conscience was love of approbation, and 
whose standard of right and wrong was popular ap- 
plause ; each of whom, coming bya single fatal act 
into popular disgrace, by that single act lost all moral 
restraint and all semblance of honor. | 
Reader, what is the law which governs your life? 


1 Every candid reader must feel a difficulty in reconciling Samuel’s 
command in 1 Samuel xv., 2, 3, withthe New Testament representa- 
tions of God, Especially will the difficulty be felt respecting the 
command to slay the women and the children. I confess myself un- 
able to reconcile this command with the fatherhood of God. The diffi- 
culty, however, is not to be increased by the reader’s regarding this 
campaign like the modern warfare between civilized nations. It was 
an attack bya peaceful, agricaltural people upon a band of free- 
booters and robbers, who lived by plunder, and from whom there was 
no adequate protection except in’ their practical extermination. I+ 
was like a campaign in Italy against the banditti whicb, a few years 
ago, infested the mountain passes. Moreover, it must be remembered 
that the Israelites had none of those means of defense from the 
repetition of attack which belong to modern civilized nations. 
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Are you a God-pleaser or a man-pleaser? Do you do 
right because it is right, or because men think well of 
it? What is the foundation of your character? Is it 
conscience or approbativeness ? 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
By Emity Hunrinaron 

SAUL REJECTED.—1 Sam. xy., 12-26. 
. E have nothing more that is pleasant to learn 
about Saul. At first he was humble and obedi- 
ent, willing to be taught and directed by Samuel, kind 
and forgiving even to his enemies, and gave God the 
praise for victory, instead of taking the honor to himself. 
But after a few years, he grew to be a proud, revenge- 
ful, vain man, who would neither obey Samuel nor the 
Lord. He did not change all at once; that isnot the 
way people do; he tegan with little things, and went 
ov until at last he dared to openly disobey the command 
of the Lord, and then lied to Samuel when he asked 
him about it. Instead of wishing to protect his peo- 
ple he drove them into battles that he might get a 
great name, and be revenged on his enemies. He was 
so eager for victory that for once he forbade the peo- 


. ple, to eat anything until evening, when they were pur- 


suing the enemy. His son, Jonathan, did not know 
of this foolish command, and when they came to a 
forest where the wild bees bad stored up honey in the 
trees so abundantly that it was dropping on the 
ground, Jonathan ate a little as he went on. When 
Saul found it out he wanted to have Joanathan put 
to death, though he had done nothing wrong ; but the 
people loved Jonathan and would not allow it. 
When God sent Saul to put a wicked king to death, 
he saved him alive, so that he might do as the kings 
of the other nations did, and keep him a prisoner, to 
be a slave in his court, or perhaps to live with him as 
a friend. He disobeyed, and allowed the people to 
disobey, and then, when Samuel reproved him, he tried 
to excuse himself by saying what was not true. 

Did you suppose Saul bad been only pretending to 
be good ? I think not. He really intended to be a 
good king but his goodness did not have any root in 
his heart. The right kind of goodness grows up from 
the heart. It is like a plant which springs from a little 
seed. It has roots which feed it, and so it sends out 
first little green leaves, then buds, and then blossoms. 
It grows stronger and more beautiful all the time. 
But Saul’s goodness was like the gardens which chil- 
dren sometimes make by sticking tlowers into the 
ground. They look very well at first, but the flowers 
soon wither because they have no roots. Saul was 
good at first because he saw that was the best way to 
prosper, not because it was right; and fo his obedi- 
ence had no coot in his heart. Samuel! mourned over 


him and could not bear to give him up, but he saw at 


last that Saul cared for nothing but to be honored by 
the people, and thought it a very small matter to dis- 
please God. So he went to him with very much the 
same message which he had carried to Eli. God 
rejected Eli from being priest because he disregarded 
his commands, and he rejected Saul from being king 
for the same reason. He did not take bis kingdom 
from him at once; but he left him to go on in his 
own way, since he did not choose God’s way. The 
spirit that had once touched his heart and made him 
wise left him to his own sin and folly. 

Saul thought he could make up for disobedience 
by bringing rich gifts and sacrifices to the Lord, but 
Samuel told him that the best sacrifice was an obedient 
heart that listened for the voice of the Lord. He told 
him that bis rebellion and stubbornness were just as 
displeasing to God as the idolatry and witchcraft of 
those heathen nations which he sent him to punish. 

That is what we are to learn from this story. We 
need not think how foolish Saul was to disobey the 
Lord, and suppose he could deceive him; but remem- 
ber that our sing are just as displeasing as Saul’s were, 
and that God sees our hearts just as he sawhis. He 
knows whether we really wish to please him, or if we 
only do right to please other people, and gain praise 
for ourselves. Nothing which we can do, nothing 
which we can give, nothing which we can say, is 
pleasing to God without obedience. To try to hide 
disobedient hearts by good acts, is like tying beautiful 
flowers upon ugly weeds. They may look beautiful for 
a little while, but they will soon wither. ‘‘ Behold, to 
obey is better than sacrifice.” 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF CONGREGA- 
TIONALISM IN THE SOUTH.’ 
By THE Kev. Wm. Hayne LBAVELL. 


N the nature of things it is impossible that a descendant 
of the Cavalier should do full justice to the achievements 

of the Paritan. Yet the government and literature of Amer- 
ica are too much indebted to New England for the most 


1 Read before the Congregational Club of Boston, Mass., October 
92, 1883. 


cavalier of Cavaliers to'refuse it;recognition. In this latitude, 
and under the influence of the Puritan, our literature was 
created ; the bulk of writers, whether their fame was won in 
one section or another, came from New England ; the most 
distinguished men of letters, with asingle exception, received 
their inspiration from the sources of your liberal principles ; 
that most remarkable man who defeated on the floor of the 
United States Senate chamber the most entrancing orator of 
his day, and gave an interpretation to the Constitution upon 
which @ great war was fought and won, came from New Eng- 
land ; and it was here that the common school system was per- 
fected. But what am I saying? Merely this: By the force of 
superior intelligence the Puritan has triumphed over the 
Cavalier. And whatis the synonym of Puritanif it be not 
Congregational ? 

Who can measure the influence of Congregationaliam on 
the civilization of America? If this civilization be not the 
best we. have in this country, why is the South adopting our 
common school system? Why has the South advanced to 
our creed on the liberty of the individual and the equality of 
man? That this is being done, any man with half an eye, 
not afflicted with strabismus, can see by going South. In 
the winter of 1882 it was my good fortune to be a guest ata 
breakfast in New Orleans given to the various representa- 
tives of the press then in the city. I was at that time repre- 
sentatiug &® great newspaper, and was thus properly among 
these men. The breakfast was presided over by the Gov- 
ervor of the State, and many distinguished editors from 
all over the South were present, and sot a few repre- 
sentatives as well from the North. The speeches after 
meal were all broad in sentiment and cordial in tone. 
As the only representative from Boston [ was invited 
to speak for this goodly city. In order to test the 
sincerity of the utter ances of the Southern men present, who 
had held out to us a strong desire for the incoming of North- 
ern men, energy, and money, I thought I would say some- 
thing in this strain: ‘‘I congratulate you, gehtlemen, upon 
the victory you have achieved over your pride and your 
traditions. You have, after mauful resistance aud much 
suffering, submitted to our New England idea. We knew we 
were right; we knew you were wrong, and we enforced our 
principles at the point of the bayonet. We admire the cour- 
age you displayed in opposing us, and sympathize in the 
sorrows you have suffered; but you will permit us the satis- 
faction that comes not only from the character of our con- 
victions, but also from your conversion to our principles.” 
They were ignorant of my ancestry and of my birth, but 
were sO far from being displeased at my felicitations as to 
greet my utterance with hearty applause. [ am not speaking 
at random when I say that the South is gradually accepting 
the best of New Englandism—and what is New Engiandism 
but Congregationalism worked out into moral and political 
results ? 

The second factor in this '' Opportunity” is that for which 
Congregrationalism stands among Christian churches, its 
ecclesiastical position. I donot bslieve that Congregational- 
ism can be made to occupy the place of an exclusive ecclesi- 
asticism without violating its real spirit; and I[ think those 
brethren are making a mistake who desire to stiffen the 
ecclesiastical character of our denomination. This does not 
mean that the autonomy of our denomination ought not to 
be maintained, for there is all more the reason for its main- 
tanance in the fact that there is a difference between Con- 
gregationalism and other ‘Christian isms. ‘Together with 
fundamental truth, every other church than ours stands for 
some peculiar and exclusive ecclesiastical idea; but our 
charch insists upon liberty within evangelica! limits as its 
only exclusive doctrine, and it dares to stacd on this before 
the world. This is the reason we can welcome Baptists like 
Dr. Behrends, Presbyterians like Dr. Withrow, and Method- 
dists like Dr. Meredith into our ministry, and admit them to 
full fellowship notwithstanding their ecclesiastical convic- 
tions. They think within evangelical limits, and harmonize 
with us on the broad basis of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
For the same reason, we admit to an equality of fellowship 
men of various theological tendencies: they think between 
Genesis and Kevelations. In every other church you are 
required to believe in some special and purely ecclesiastical 
notion, and observe some special and purely ecclesiustical 
custom.’ With us you are absolutely required to believe only 
in the single principle that Jesus Christ our Lord is essentia) 
to every man’s salvation, and, however you insist upon it, 80 
long as you do insist upon it, you are welcome within our 
rauks. It seems to me that this very elasticity augments the 
importance of extending and perpetuating Congregationalism; 
and I am sure that it is this which opens for it at the Scuth a 
great and effectual door. 

The purely ecclesiastical idea is enforced in the South with 
every variety of appeal and argument; and it is not long ago 
that a man’s chance of heaven was considered better or worse 
according as he belonged to one church or another. 


The people of the South, the more enlightened among 
them,°are getting tired of these discussions and are thinking 
more of the ‘‘ weightier matters of the law.” If Congrega- 
tionalism can go there and show itself as a broad church 
where all sincere believers in the Lord can find fello wship 
and spiritual food, it will be to those men a very messenger 
from heaven. But we must not stiffen onr ecclesiasticism 
before we go ; they have quite enough of that. Takiog Con- 
gregationalism as it is, and making men see that it is qualified 
for a work from which al! other churches ure inhibited, it wil) 
receive a large pari of that element which esteems the funda- 
mental facts of the Christian system of infinite importance, 
aud which cares little for what is merely ecclesiastical. This 
does not surrender the reason for the independent existence 
of our churches. It makes that reason clearer and more per. 


suasive. 


The third factor in this ‘‘ Opportunity of Congregational- 
ism in the South” is the fact that many members of our 
Northern Congregational churches are going there to live. 


They can be found in many Southern communities. In nota 
few there are enough already to furnish material for the or- 
ganization of Congregational churches, and their number is 
being augmented by others of like faith and ancestry. The 
time was when they were not permitted to organize them- 
selves into churches. The prevailing sentiment of the South 
made such an organization impracticable, not becatise there 
was any autagonism to Congregationalisi as such, but because 
the position of our Northern friends there was such as to force 
them into an association with colored men that looked like 
social equality, aud because with his views the Southern man 
believed this was done from deep political motives to win the 
confidence of the negro and use his political power ayainst 
the best interests of the State. And there can be no doubt 
that too many immigrants into the South had too great puolit- 
ical ambition and not quite enough conscience. But the day 
is forever gone when the negro can be solidified aguinat the 
white people of the South by any influence, from whatever 
source, and the white peopie no longer fear it. Then they 
have learned that many of these immigrants are men of high 
character, aud bave gone South for the purposes of trade and 
manufacture to benefit their own fortunes and to he!p in the 
development of the country. Thus they have cowe to estcem 
them. So far has this esteem advanced that several South- 
ern churches have called Northern ministers to the pastorate. 
One of the most important Baptist churches of the South had 
a Northern man for a pastor for several years, and he bud 
been & chaplain in the Union army, and was then & good 
Republican. It was the church that paid the largest salary 
that has ever been paid by any Baptist church in the whole 
South. I believe it is said straws show which way the wind 
blows. | 

The feasibility of organizing Congregatioual churches is 
shown by the fact that such churches already exist there. 
The Congregationists are there and are going there ; they are 
at liberty to organize Congregational churches; und uuiless 
such churches are organized they will associate themselves 
with Presbyterian churches. The churches organized under 
the auspices of the American Missionary Assvciation are 
there, but our brethren from the North do not go into them. 
Right or wrong, the fact is undeniable. And if this elemen, 
is to be preserved and used as a leaven in the religious life 
of the South, there must be such churches organized us they 
will enter. 

Only last Monday, at the Ministers’ Meeting, we beard from 
a cali, clear-headed brother the statement that in the singie 
State of New York there are 300 Presbyterian churches 
composed at the outset of Congregationalists from New Eng- 
land; and urder certain conditions they would have been 
Congregational churches instead. Vo you wish the same 
thing repeated in the South? There are now certain con- 
ditions that make it perfectly practicable: for us to? have 
Congregational churches in all the great centers of the 
South. Shall we havethem’ Or shall we contribute some 
of our sincerest piety and of our best blood to the Presby- 
terians ? Then it must not be forgotten that immigration is 
setting toward the South in ever-increasing numbers, aud that 
these immigrants are to be converted to Christ. Georgia 
with her factories, Alabama with her coal fields and iron 
mines, North Carolina with her pine foreste, and Mississippi 
with pretty munch every kind of potential wealth known 
under the sun, are all inviting fields for the laborer and the 
manufacturer ; and in them 4!1 you will find families of every 
name and nation in abundance. This potential wealth is 
now on the eve of being made actual. Northern and foreign 
syndicates are buying up lands there by the hundred thou- 
sand acres. This means that immigration into those States 
will increase in the ratio of the cupidity of these great syndi- 
cates, which desire to increase their wealth ; immigration will 
be stimulated by all the energies and appliances of a brilliant 
and far-seeing selfishness. Shall I add tolall these consicera- 
tions the fact that in the near future we will need many 
additional benevolent churches to meet the increasing de- 
mauds of the foreign field for more money? To meet this 
pecessity we must have more churches in the West and in 
the South. These cousiderations make it plain to my mind 
that there is in the South asplendid opportunity to introduce 
and propagate all those principles of righteousness und 
civilization for which Congregationsliem stands; and to en- 
ter and occupy this opportunity is a duty which we cannot 
neglect without failing in our obedience to God and our 
responsibility to man. : 

The objections to entering this opportunity seem to be 
both few and feeble. But there are certain objections and 
difficulties urged, aad it is our duty to respond to them, not 
for their force, but out of respect for those that urge them. 

The first objection is tuat there is no Congregational 
element in the South, and any attempt to coustitute churches 
there will be so much beating of air. My answer to this is a 


flat denial. That there is sucb an element there is seen in 


Baltimore, in St. Louis, and—if these cities are not far 
enough South—in the City of Atlanta. ln this last city the 
Congregational element has organized a Cougregational 


chureh and made it self-sustaining from the first. The ~ 


members, though not rich in this world’s goods, assumed ail 
the expenses at the outset, and all they now need is a suit- 
avie house of worehip—and we should help them buildit. If 
Mr. Parker, the pastor there, shou'd give any of you an 
opportunity to aid in building it I hope you will seize it asa 
providence of God. 

But if there were no snch element there as I have named, 
would that be any reason why Congregationslism should not 
go among the white people of the South ? Wasthere such an 
element among the negroes? And if you auewer this ques- 
tion by saying that the negroes were predisposed to accept 
Congregationalism because of its influence iu securing their 
freedom, what reply will you make to the inquiry, Was there 
a Congregational element among the Germans and Scan- 
dinavians that caused us to send our missionaries among 
them, and gave us good promise of the successful propaga- 
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tion of our principles? But this whole objection is com- 
posed equally of moonshine, syllabub, aud soda water. There 
is nothing substantial in it. Take the example of our work 
in St. Louis. For years the First Congregational Church 
\here went upon the idea that its mission was to the Congre- 
gational element. Do you know the result? The first 
chureb remained alone in ite glory. Some years ago, under 
the inspiring leadership of Dr. Goodell, the church began 
operating among the people of every element, on the 
ground that if Congregationalism was a good thing for one 
element it was good for all elements composed of human 
needs and human hopes. Avd do you know the result ? 
Well it in New York and publish it in the streets of Boston— 
whe one church has grown into seven! Onechurch on the 
old plan; seven churches on the new. If the Congrega- 
tional churches were to go South upon any such exclusive 
mission as the preservation of the Congregational element 
merely, | would let somebody else do this work of persua- 
sion. It is because I have fourd Congregationalism a good 
‘thing for a manreared under Scotch Presbyterian irfla- 
ences, avd who was some years @ Baptist, that I want to go 
South ; to preserve the Congregational element, indeed, but 
uiso to create Corgregationalists out of redeemed sinners, 
and to furnish a Christian home as broad and free as the 
gospel to Christian men of other names who sigh for the 
liberty we erjoy. Let this objection go, ard let our princi- 
ples seul jugate every element of the South out of which a 
Christian and a Congregstionalist can be constructed. 


The second objection urged is, that if we go South any 
‘any other way than we have already gone we will reverse 
our principles and run the eclor line through the churches 
of Jesus Christ. Be kind enough to give this objection a 
dispassionate consideration, ard I think you will find it to be 
withont foundation in fact. I beg of you, in your enthusiasm 
for the equality of man, not to overlook the fact that for 
some reason or other Gcd made men of di fferent colors 
and races. For myself, 1 can not overcome the suspicion 
that had God meant all men to be white he wou'd never 
have made the Negro and Mongolian. But in Christ we are 
neither Scythian, barbarian, bond, free, white, black, nor 
copper. In communities where it is impracticable to have 
separate churches for the repr tatives of different races, I 
suppose no One would object to their association in such or- 
ganizations. But I believe that it can be shown that where 
there are enough people of each of several races to do go it is 
much wiser to gather them into churcbes predominately com- 
posed of their own people. This is beyond question more 
practicable, for it takes into account the natural disposition 
of men to associate with others like unto themselves—men 
of the same blood ard same huc. This is a natural disposi- 
tion, and to do otherwise a man must either grestly deterio- 
rate or he must be gradualiy eublimated until the common 
instincts of his race have disappeared in the mist of bis 
evaporated selfishness. This disposition can be taken into 
our arguments, for it was illustrated bv the freedmen after 
the war ; they deliberately severed their connection with the 
white churches and established churches of their own, in 
which they cou!d worship God sccording to the inspirations 
of their own enthusiasm. This was done all through the 
South. The negro prefers a different type cf worship from 
that prevalent in the white churches. And if he prefers tobe 
apart, why shculdn’t he? And if he is not to be condemned 
for his preference, why should the white man be condemned 
fer his preference? It is natural to both, and is equally 
honorable or eqnally heinous in both. You may say that the 
negro prefers it simply because the higher class of whites in 
the South have a supreme contempt for him, and he wishesto 
escape the chill and discomfort of their pride. Then why is 
he equally indieposed, except in rare instances, to be associ. 
ated in church life with the poor whites, whom he has been 
accustomed to despise as ‘‘ poor white trash"? He feels him- 
self wortby of a better asscciation. It is simply another way 
of stating the natural dis; osition of men of every race to 
associate with men of their own blood and color‘in all the 
relations of life. 

It is idle for men to deny this and say that the negroes 
would gladly go into the churches where their white brethren 
worrhip. This desire can be found in only two very small 
classes of colored men: those who are too cultivated to 
endure the kind of preaching found in the African cliurches, 
and those who are influenced by enthusiastic but impracti- 
cable and unwise men, who would rather fail of the redemp- 
tion of man than have it accompl:shed in any way other than 
according to their own prescribed forme, to enter the white 
churches for the purpose of vexing their brethren there. The 
latter class is very emal], and the former, I am sorry to add, 
isemaller. Should this class become large enough to embar- 
rass the white churches by coming in, would they be permitted 
to do ro? The answer to this Js, that when enough cultivated 
colored families come together to embarrass white churches 
they will, instead cf entering euch churches, become aware 
of their power to control the policy of a colored church, 
and have just such preachirg as they desire, and their natural 
disposition will bring them together in such churches. 
Left to himself, and other things being equal, the negro pre- 
fers aerociation in church life with his own race. Look at 
the churches in Washirgton. Dr. Rankin's church is com- 
posed chiefly of white families who are Northern in their 
birth, breeding, and principles. One would think the negro 
would be cordially welcomed into that church, and would 
find himeelf at home there if in any white church on the 
earth. Indeed, one knows that the doors of that church 
stand practically open to him as to all men who sincerely 
trust in the Lord Jesus for their salvation. What is the 
actual condition of things there ? There are two or three 
colored families in Dr. Rankin’s church, and they are euch as 
are too cultivated to erdure the harangues heard in the 
colored churches. But are there no Congregationalists 
among the negroes of Washington? With the doors of Dr. 
Rankin’s church open,the negroes have among themselves two 


this work. Enough money! You and I will never live to 


This is the law of progress in mission work the world over. 
The society will hay2 money enough to begin, and the 
churches will see toit that it bas enough tocontinue. Iam 
told there are many churches and individuals standing ready 
to double their contributions if the society is to cease being 
sectional and become national in its work. 


in the South, why not do it through the American Missionary 
Association ? Bat if the American Home Missionary Society 
willlack for money, as our friends say it will, where will the 
American Missionary Association get it? Iam the last man 
in the world to discount the value of the work of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Aseociation in theSouth. I have too profound 
an affection for the race which was my servant and the servant 
of my father; among this people my boyhocd was spent and 
with them I came unto the estate of man. I have too great 
& sympathy with the efforts made to elevate and qualify 
them for the high duties of citizenship, both in the goverr- 
ment of these United States and in the churches of Jeeus 
Christ ; and I have too much Knowledge of the success of the 
American Miseionary Association, and similar eocieties, for 
me to utter one syllable in dieparazemeut of this organiza- 
tion of ours. It is because of the importance of tbe work it 
is called specifically to do, and because of what yet remains 
of it to be done, that I do not wish to see it diverted from it, 
in order to undertake this iabor in the South. Ido not wish 
to see it crippled in its power for the effective prosecution of 
that which it so effectively began, has so gloriously contin- 
ued, and which it mustin the end so magnificently achieve. 
Therefore I do not wish to sec its energies divided. To do 
its own legitimate work fills all its hands, and the faithfu, 
discharge of its duty will give it giory enough among men, 
honor enough among angels, and reward enough with God. 
Should it attempt this other work now, it would be to violate 
jts own splendid traditions. From the beginning it has been 
given to the education of the colored man, primarily, and to the 
organization of churches only incidentally, as the necessities 
of the case required. This is the reason that, after twenty 
years’ work, and the expenditure of nearly six millicn dol- 
lars, it can point to only eighty-three churches and some 
five thousaud members. The American Missionary Associa- 
tion is identified in the mind of our churches, and in the esti- 
mation of the negro race itself, with work among the poor 
and long-neglected ‘‘ brother in black.” To change this now 
will cause dismay in’the minds of many of the very men whom 
it is our desire toreach. Let the colored man have one of 
our societies, which he can in a peculiar, if not exclusive way, 
call hisown. And let this other society, whose special work 
is the organization of churches, undertake it, and I venture 
the prophecy that before twenty years shall elapse we will 
have many thousand members in the South, and not a few 
churches like that of Dr. Goodell, which gives to our va- 
rious societies fifteen dollars thousandayear, besides giving 
enough in addition in other ways for the advance of truth, as 
we understand it, to make thesplendidsenm of twenty-five 
thousand dollars for its annual benevolence. 


Association field, for the main work of the two crganizations 
is notthe same. Then the American Missionary Association 
and the American Home Missionary Society work side by 
side in certain States and Territories of the West among dif- 
ferent races why cannot this be done also inthe South? If 
the place is not large enough for both societies, and one is 
already on the gruund, let it remain; if neither is on the 
ground, let that one go there which can best do what is to be 
done. This always takes for granted that the organization 
of churches among the cvlored people is to be made a part of 
the main work of the American Missionary Association. 
They are both egents of our churches, they are of the same 
family, and owght to be able to live and labor together in per- 


things, ought Congregationalism to go South? I do not 
mean should it go to the colored man merely, or to the 


Congregational churches in that city. A distinguishsd mem- 
ber of the Doctor’s church, a gentleman of New England 
birth and breeding, told me these facts as we came from 
Detroit together two weeks ago. This will be the result every - 
where if we allow them to choose for themselves and not un- 
dertake to enforce a certain policy upon them. 

Brethren, we have colored cburches in the North wherever 
there areenough mem>ers of this race, who accept our prin- 
clples,toformthem. This is not because they would not be 
permitted to enter our churches, but because they prefer 
cburches of their own. This will happen all through the 
South. No man reed to eay, Thisis a church for a black 
man, and this is one fora white man. Each race will go very 
naturally to its own place. This is permitted here at the 
North, avd we do not imagine ourselves guilty of running a 
color line through the churches of Jesus Christ. Did you 
never hear the old proverb that ‘‘ What is sauce for the 
goose ia sauce forthe gander’? Why cannot the came thing 
be done at the South without guilty connivance at a great 
wrong? 

There isathird objection: there is not enough money in the 
American Home Missionary Society treasury to undertake 


see the day when that society will have all the money needed 
for its work. Theonly thing to do in such a case js the 
mostimportant thing: take the centers of influence West and 
South for the Master, and await their development for the 
radiation of healing influences into the surrounding country. 
Enlarge your necessity, and you will en!arge your resources. 


There is yet a further objection. Ifthbis work is to be done 


This can be no interference in the American Missionary 


fect peace. 
The great question now puts itself: In view if all these 


poor white merely, but to the whole Sonth; the negro, the 
poor white, the rich white, the upper ten, the higher crust, 
the high-topliticals, and all: ought it to go to everybody in 
the South and make its appeal on the basis of its history, its 
principles, and its hopes? Every Northern man who has 
lived Sonth and has no personal wrongs to avenge answers 


‘* New Hampshire Journal.” This gentleman was born and 
reared in the Green Mountain State, and glories'to this day in 
the civilization of New England. Witness the conclusions 
reached seventeen years ago by Dr. Joseph E. Roy, now an 
honored employee of the American Missionary Association. 
In 1866, he made a tour of the South, spent three months in 
investigation, and came to these conclusions: 

** Reasons why the Congregational system should go toward the 
Sonth, 

‘* 1, Ite people are going there; and as they find no churches of 
their faith and order, they have a right—it is their duty—to take 
with them that congenial Church system in which they can do the 
greatest good... 

‘*2. It is needed there to round out the preaching of the gospel. 
The Godwerd element has been preasented, but the manward 
neg'ected . 

**3. As the Paritan has now trinmphed over the Cavalier, he 
shon'd take possession of his corquest, and that by his most 
vita’, comprehensive system—the eelf-governing, Bible-reverencing 
church... 

“4. The Poritan material at the Seunth, abaorbed into the od 
churches, will only be neutralized. Its fragrance will disappear. 
Bat, associated, it will retain its characteristics; it will be an or- 
ganic testimony that can not be resisted; and so, by indirect influ- 
ence, it will stimulate the old system more than it could by direct 
contact... 

‘*5, Ite demecratic e'ement and its broad catholicity, joined to a 
living faith, will eatiefy a craving im many minds at the Soutb, 
and eo set forth a higher type of Caristian character...” 


_ These were the Doetor’s convictions then. I understaad he 
entertains them to-day. Whether these conclusions were 
true at that time I do not urdertake to say ; indeed, some- 
what donbt ; but they are true now. 


But why ask, Ought Congregationalism to go South? 
The question has been answered these many years. Is not 
Maryland South ? We havea church in Baitimore. Is not 
Missouri South ? We have churches in 8t. Louis. Is not 
Texas Soath ? We have churches in Texas. Every element 
of discouragement or of discord that ean be found in 
Georgia, Sonth Carolina, or Alabama, can be duplicated in 
Maryland, Missouri, or Texas. And every inducement to 


found in them all. They were all slave States. They are 
all free states. Ought we to go? We have already gone. 
The only remaining thing to dois to goto them all, and to 
go asfastes wecan. By doing this we will make Congre- 
gat‘onalism national, and only by becoming national can it 
accomplish its destiny. 

There are three gateson every side of the rquare that 
incloses the City of God. The three Northern gates and 
the three Eastern gates we Icng ago flung open to the saints. 
We have within a few years opened the three Western 
gates; and have partly opened one of the Southern gates. 
1 plead for the opening of them all—the three Northern, 
the three Eastern, the three Western, and the three South- 
ern, that the saints of the East and the West, the North and 
the South may enter and sit down together in the Kingdom 
of our God and Father, and of his Son, Jesus Christ. 


A SEMI-CENTENNIAL. 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL O®RRESPONDENT. | 


The New York State Association of Congregational 
churches heid its semi-centennial meeting, October 23- 
25, in the Pilgrim Church, the Rev. 8. H. Virgin, pastor, 
Harlem, N. Y. This church has just completed and is 
now occupying a beautiful house of worship on Madi- 
son Avenue, and the meeting served as a kind of spirit- 
ual ‘‘house-warming.” A collation was served Wed- 
nesday aod Thursday noon in the leeture-room and 
parlor adjoining the church. The meetings were, 
throughout, well attended. The key-note of the spirit- 
ual character, given in the opening sermoa by the Rev. 
Evan H. Martin, of Perry ‘Center, was well kept up 
through the exercises ; namely, that Christ’s ministers 
speak with authority only as they speak the truth out 
of their own heart-possession of it. Mr. Jones, in an 
essay on ‘The Relation of Christian Experience to 
Theology,” show ed that a!l vital theology is born of 
Christian experience; and Dr. Edward Beecher, in an 
essay on ‘‘ The Cause and Remedies of Moaern Sxepti- 
cism,” showed the cause to bea decline of spiritual 
life, and the remedy to be a recognition of the self-re- 
vealing power of God, and the faith power, or power of 
direct spiritual perception in man, to be developed by 
repentance of sin and obedience to God’s laws. Mr. 
Abbott’s closing address, on Thursday evening, on 
‘Fifty Years’ Progress in Doctrinal Thought,” was in 
the same general vein. Several matters of practical 
importance were brought before the Association for 
discussion and action. A committee of seven was ap- 
pointed to prepare and recommend a restatement of 
doctrine at the next annual meeting. The present one 
‘dates from the organization of the Association in 1833. 
A paper read by Mr. Munsell, of Schenectady, on the 
adaptation of Congregationalism to the work of the 
gospel in the cities of the State, aroused very marked 
interest, and elicited an interesting discussion, the out- 
come of which was the passage of resolutions express- 
ing a determination to take up gospel work in the cities 
of the State; calling on the Home Missionary Society 
of the State for aid in the work; recommending a 
special contribution in the churches on the third Sua- 
day in December for the Congregational Union, ‘all 
above the usual annual contributions of the churches 


affirmatively. Witness Judge Carrier’s recent letter in the 


enter upon the work in any one of these States can be. 


| to the Society to be kept as special, to aid in building 
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churches in the cities of the State ;” and providing for a 
committee to increase the fund to the largest possible 
amount. 

The conviction that the Congregationalista had not 
done. aj] they might and ought to do in the cities 
of the State seemed to be general and earnest. Mr. 
Stiles, of Brooklyn, presented a report of last year’s 
committee on Systematic Giving, recommending that 
each church secure, if possible, a local committee 
to promote it, recommending Mr. Capen’s admirable 
tract on ‘‘Somebody’s Shirking” for general distribu- 
tion; and urging the presentation of the subject 
in all local associations and conferences. The Sun- 
day-school work received a decidedly new im- 
pulse at their meeting. A permanent standing com- 
mittee on State Sunday-school work was provided; 
resolutions were passed recommending the ‘‘ Lesson 
Help,” of the Congregational Publishing Society, the 
‘* Pocket Notes” of the Rev. Mr. Meredith, and Mrs. 
Crafts’s ‘* Lesson Hand-Book and Lesson Papers;” the 
Publishing Society was called cn to provide a Btate 
Superintendent for Sunday-school work: and one 
thousand dollars was secured then and there toward 
bissupport. ‘The usual resolutions in favor of Sabbath 
observance were passed. lesolutions favoring prohib- 
ition elicited considerable difference of opinion and a 
warm debate. Finally, resolutions declaring that the 
main reliance for temperance reform must be in the 
gospel; favoring the enforcement of laws for the re- 
striction of the Jiquor traflic, and cordially commending 
the work of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Unions, 
were passed, and the subject was continued till an- 
other year. Wednesday evening was devoted, as usual, 
to the anniversary exercises of the State Home Mis- 
sionary Society; Thursday evening to the semi-cen- 
tennial celebration of the Association, in three ad- 
dresses, each characteristic of the speaker: a general 
historical address, by Dr. A. H. Clapp, a review of the 
Relation of Congregationalism to the Evangelization of 
the State, ly the Rev. W. A. Robinson, of Homer, 
N. Y., and Congregationalism and F.fty Years’ Prog- 
ress of Doctrinal Thought, by the Rev. Lyman Ab- 
bott. These addresses, all of which were necessarily 
abbreviated in the delivery, are to be printed and pub- 
lished in pampblet form. The speakers confessed the 
difficulty of crowding half a century into half an hour; 
we shall not attempt to crowd it here into half a dozen 
lines. 

In connection with these meetings was 4n interest- 
ing meeting of the Woman’s Board, at which the work 
of missions ,was presented in a series of interesting 
papers, which your male correspondent was not privi- 
leged to bear ; and Thursday morning was devoted 
to the formation of a new society having for its object 
the organization of women’s missionary societies for 
home missionary work io all the Congregational 
churches of the State. 


MISSION NUTES. 


In 1871 Missionary Sturges found on Pingelap, one of 
the Micrornesian islands, about a thousand savages 
almost naked, and livingin houses that were little else 
than kennels. They krew nothing of Christianity. 
Hitherto all efforts to penetrate this darkness had 
proved unavailing. Now, however, they seemed will- 


ing to listen, and at length to promise to receive teach- 


ers from Ponape. Volunteers were at once called for 
to enter this open door, and soon two families, accom- 
panied by Mr. Sturges, were oa their way thither, to 
find on their arrival that the natives had changed their 
mind, and now utterly refused to receivé them. Dili- 
gent inquiry was made as to the reason of their changed 
attitude. 

At length the high priest of the island brought forth 
a paper which proved to be an agreement between a 
trader, Hayes by name, and the chiefs of Pingelap, ly 
which they had bound themselves not to receive teach. 
ers for ten years, nor to trade with any one but him- 
self. The ‘‘marks” of the chiefs had been affixed in a 
solemn manner, and it was to them very binding. It 
was found that the vessel! of Captain Hayes lay at an- 
chor at Ponape when Mr. Sturgis brought the news, 
and that he had hastened on his way to circumvent 
mission‘ry influenc?, and prevent interference with 
his unrighteous influence over the natives. He had 
been successful, and for the moment the powers of 
darkness triumphed. 

Providentially, six natives of Piaogelap had previ- 
ously been brought to Ponape by a trader, who had 
set them adrift when they had served his purpose. 
Strangers in a strange land, they had sought out the 
missionaries. They were sheltered, and enabled to 
earn their living, and straightway became diligent stu- 
dents, burning the midnight oil in their zeal for know!l- 
edge. They were soon able to read the gospel, were 
converted, and baptized as Thomas and David. At 
length the opportunity offered for these converts to re- 
turn to their native island and tell what they had 
learned of Christ and the way of life. They went ac- 


cordingly, and, though at firet opposed, persisted in 
their mission. Opposition culm iaated in a scene sug 
gestive of the prophets of Baal on Mt. Carmel. A 
great assemblage was gathered, in the presence of 
which, by incantations, the bigh priest was about to 
make way with the two disciples of the Master. S» 
great was the frenzy into which he was wrought that 
he fell prostrate, and lay as one dead. The natives, 
alarmed, summoned the teachers, who kneeled and 
prayed beside the chief till consciousness returned, 
when the people at once dec!ared that the pew faith 
had triumphed. The way of the Kingdom was now 
prepared. The good news soon reached Ponape, and 
& teacher was s90n on his way to the now willing 
people. 

The inhabitants now left their kennels, which had 
neither doors nor windows, only a hole for entrance, 
chose a beautiful site for a village of houses, raised oa 
posts, with floor; and sides, doors, and openings for 
windows, and whitewashed with lime they burned 
from coral reef. Of coral they also built a church to 
seat six hundred, and a dwelling for the teacher. O? 
traders they bought clothes and dressed themselves, 
men, women and children. A day-schoo! of three 
hundred was organized, and the Sabbath school filled 
the church. Morning and cevening, as well as on the 
Sabbath, the people gathered to hear the gospel. 
Liquor and tobacco were banished from the island. 

The Ten Commandments became their code of laws, 
and justice was administered with admirable cffi- 
ciency. Nor wasthis a transient wave of enthusiasm. 
For this work has now held on its way twelve years, 
with little reaction. Thomas is now the eccucated and 
ordained pastor of a church of about two hundred 
and fifty members, one of whom has gone as a mis- 
sionary to the islands beyond. The offerings of this 
first church at Pingelap to the American Board are 
now about a hundred dollars annually. And the only 
cost to the constituency of that Board has been a cer- 
tain share of the expense of the ‘‘ Mornirg Star’s” yearly 
trip! How now, Captain Hayes? This is not the first 
time the devil has overreached himself. 


The story of the gospel in Micronesia has many an 
incident of similar import, and nothing is more inter- 
esting than the way these Ponapian Christians have 
moved on to the Mortlocks, under American Missionary 
supervision to the extent of a yearly visit only, having 
first been in training in the Mission School. Apemama 
has been the theatre of a work no less gracious, no 
Jess remarkable. Nor let it be forgotten how all this 
is linked with the triumphs of the gospelon the Sand- 
wich Islands, of which this work is an offshoot. Do 
missiows pay ? 

No document comes forth from the press of the 
American Board more full of thrilling interest than 
the Annual Survey of the missions. And, indeed, 
it ought to be so. The paper that sketches the 
annual work of four hundred and thirty-three men 
and women, in twenty missions, on four continents 
and a large section of the island world, ought to be a 
document with much of the sort of stimulus init that 
we get from the Book of the Acts of the Apostles. 
Such a wide field i3 a shifting scene, whereon appear 
new recruits pushing on to the front, worn-out veter- 
ans relicing from the conflict, and nota few going home 
from the heat of the fight, falling with their armor 
on. What a touching thing it was to betold of Miss 
Agnew, for forty-four years a missionary to Ceylon, 
never once treading native land after sailing from it to 
her island home, at length going home from the midst 
of hundreds who looked on her as their spiritual 
mother and dearest friend ; and of Mr. Kendall, of the 
Madeira Mission, having served Christ there for thirty- 
eight years, loved and honored by all—a man of whom 
it could be said he could ill be spared; and simply to 
be reminded of Drs. Schauffler, Coan, and Riggs, and 
that blessed missionary, and mother of missionaries, 
Mrs. P. J. Gulick, ending her long and useful life in 
Japan! 

And then there is the story of the year’s doings, and 
their outcome, in lands and fields of such unique and un- 
varying interest; some of them new, where the ground 
ia scarcely broken, asin West Central Africa, and others 
long tilled by diligent hands, some of which have lost 
their cunning, asin the Turkish Empire, in China, and 
India. Noticeably from these older fields comes the 
story of precious revivals; and growing churches, 
moving og to self-support, giving out of their poverty, 
as inthe Moratha Mission, till the gifts of each com- 
municant equal the value of fourteen days’ labor for a 
common workman; schools of Christian culture, pre- 
paring a [native ministry, and a teaching force which 
already numbers nearly two thousand, many of which 
have beer virited with that peculiar blessing which, more 
thao any other, provokes the heartiest thanksgiving at 
home—a revival in school or college, fixing the first of 
youth for as life-time. Of cheering tidings this year’s 
survey is unusually full; aud they so break over into 
that whose history is now making as to give yet better | 


promise for the next survey; especisliy the revivals of 
Central and Eastern Turkey and Japan. 

Withal, the work of woman f>; woman is seen to 
grow apace, one of the brightest f: xtures in the outline 
of mission work, nowthat, 2¢t only women from abroad 
are proving its blessetInces, but native women trained 
to take the good news to their sisters; as for example, 
Zenana visiting by Bible women, reaching sixty thou- 
sand in seven hundred villages in Iadia, and exclaim- 
ing in the joy of their hearts: ‘‘ How glorious is the 
work cf laboring for Christ! Lvarts and homes are 
open everywhere!’ 

the storyrunson. Ourreaders should peruse 
it for themselves, in unabridged form, and seeing how 
ripe the harvest is, determine to be husy reapers, clear 
on to the setting sun. The summary of statistics of 
the American Board’s work, 1881-1882, is as follows: 

Mis oNS—Nuomber of missions, 20; number of «tations, 89; 
number of out-stations, 742. 

LABORERS EMPLOYED.—Number of ordained missionaries [in- 
cluding 8 atill supported at the Sandwich Islands, 6 being physti- 


‘Ciane} 154; number of physicians not ordained, men ard women, 9; 


number of other male assiatants, 7; number of other female aasist- 


ants, including ten at the Sandwich Islanda, 263; whole number of | 


saborera eent from this country, 433; numberof native pastors, 144; 
number of native preachers and catechists, 369; number of native 
school-teschere, 1,014; numbcr of other native helpers, 500—1,827; 
whole nomber of laborers connected with the mission, 2 260. 

TH» Press.—Pages printed, as far as reported, 22,000,000 

THE CuURCHES.—Number of churches, 273; number of church 
members, as nearly as can be learned, 19 364; added during the year, 
as pearly as Can be learned, 1,737; whole 1.umber from the firat, as 
nearly as cau be learned, 

Number of high schooler, theo- 
logical seminaries, and station clasees, 53; number of pupils in the 
above, 2,086; namber of boarding schocia for giris, 40; pumber of 
pupils in boarding-*chools for girla, 1533: uumber of common 
echools, $32; number of pupila in common schools, 37,016; whole 
number of pupils, 35 625. 


A SUGGESTION. 

The power the church has in the community cannot Be 
overestimated. The Opportunities that it has can scarcely 
be numbered; there is no side of life which the church cannot 
touch, and when one stops to estimate its possible power he 
is overwhelmed. In how many villages and small towns 
throughout the country are young people to be found whoare 
phlegmatic, inert, and listless, not because they have not power, 
but because they do not know how to use the power which 
they possess, and are not directed. They do not read: first, 
because they do not know what to read; secondly, because 
they have not the money to purchase more than one book, 
possibly, in the winter. This can be remedied, withont doubt, 
by @ little judicious over-sight on the part of the pastor; a 
little direction and work on his part wonld alter the current 
of life in very many homes, and be would fird fu!l return for 
all work expended in quicken«d minds and in aroused inter- 
est On the part of his congregation, who now sit listleasly 
before him because the brain, being only stirred on thoughts 
of every-day affairs, cannot respond readily one hour in the 
week to intellectual thought. There is scarcely any church 
in which a reading circle cannot be organiz2d, and where the 
pastor's suggestions would not be readily and thankfully 


received ; it is worth trying. The moneys donated would . 


easily furnish a circulating library of books and magazioes 
and good papers. How much better to have several families 
in one neighborhood take different papers, different maga- 
zines, different books, and exchange them, than to find fifty 
or #ixty copies of one journal going to one neighborhood ; 
no worder that an observing person is forced to see the one- 
sidedness of thought by the great majority of people living in 
small villages! Some years since, a young minister went to 
& poor, scattered congregation in a New England villaze; a 
new book or magazine was as rare a thing among his people as 
roses in January. He organized a reading circie; at the ex- 
piration of two years he left them, but his influence is still 
visible among that people; brighter, more intelligent faces 
greet the present occupant of the pulpit oa account of that 
two years’ work, and to one who knew the people five years 
ago, contrasting their mental condition then with their mental 
condition now, it seems almost as though a miracle had been 
worked. They are familiar with all the good magazines 
and papers, and are well acquainted with many of the best 
books, and this reading circle resulted in building a new 
school-house, employing two teachers where one had been 
employed before, waking up the farming community to the 
fact that intelligent farming paye, and that the boys and girls 
were much more valuable when they knew something more 
than the price of potatoes. A most excellent plan is being 
tried at the presert time at the Scoville Avenue Methodist 
Episcopa! Church, Cleveland, Ohio, Dr. D. H. Muller, pastor. 
Dr. Muller has organized a lyceum which covers a very good 
course of religions reading, comprising euch books as ‘* Book 
of Books,” ‘'‘Christian Evidences,” ‘‘ Bible Outlines,” ‘‘Names 
and Customs in Bible Landa,” American history and literature, 
with some of the Chautauqua text-books. Anyone who 
desires further information Dr. Muller would be very glad to 
communicate with. He has already one hundred members 
connected with the lyceum; it is his intention to give 
diplomas to all those who take the desired course. Ii is ap- 
palling to think of the number of young people who pass idle 
eveniugs, and nothing makes one realize this more fully than 
to begin a systematic use of evenings and compare the results 
gained with the waste of previous years. There is uo pastor 
or superintendent of Sunday-schoo! ir the land, or teacher of 


any Surday-schoo! class, who docs not have it in bis or her - 


power to mold the taste of the young people uu-er their 
care, and if a more realizing sense of their duty intvis direc- 
tion would only seize taem, and be worked upon, a new life 
woud begin for handreds of young menand women through- 
out the land. | 
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Boks aud Authors. 


THREE NOTABLE BOOKS.’ 
‘* A famous man is Robin Hood, 
The English bailad-singer’s joy.” 

So sang Wordsworth in his poem of ‘‘ Rob Roy’s 
Grave,” and we may fancy the delight of the old poet, 
could his eyes have beheld the superb work! which 
Charles Scribner’s Sons have offered to the public for 
the approaching holiday season. It is, in fact, a work 
which marks great progress in this country in two 
ways, if not ia three. In the first place, it is not 
extravagant to say that twenty-five, or even fifteen, 
years ago there was no native artist whocould produce 
such a wealth of beautiful drawing and design as Mr. 
Howard Pyle has bestowed on this work with almost 
loving care. In the second place, there would not 
have been at that time, granted that there was such an 
artist, a sufficient degree of artistic cultivation among 
the people to appreciate the quiet elegance and perfect 
taste shown in a work such as this. And, in the third 
place, there was no publishing house that would have 
hazarded money and reputation in publishing a work 
equal to this; to say nothing of the ability of a house 
of twenty-five years ago to produce such a marvel of 
artistic typography as this. We hypothecated this 
third point above, but, on the whole, we judge it may 
be taken with decision and with safety. Of the story 
itself little needis to be said, for almost everyone is 
familiar, to some extent, with the adventures of the 
merry Robin Hood; and one’s whole attention in the 
present volume is concentrated on the designs and 
drawings. That they are worthy of high praise wil! be 
a foregone conclusion with all who are familiar with 
Mr Pyie’s previons works. 

His illustrations to ‘‘*The Lady of Shalott,” published 
last year by Messrs Dodd, Mead & ©o., were a fore- 
taste of what he might do with a subject such as the 
present ; and it may be said that in no way has expec- 
tation been disappointed. There is throughout the 
present series of designs a notable affinity to the schoo! 
of design of which Mr. Walter Crane is the exponent in 
England, and of which we had so notable an example 
last season in that gentleman’s illustrations to Grimm’s 
Popular Fairy Tales. That work was a treasure-Louse 
of rare and delicate fancy, and beautiful draughts- 
manship, albeit at times a trifle faulty; and in Mr. 
Pygle’s work we trace similar beauties of conception 
and execution, always suggestive of kinship with the 
Crane cult but never imitative. It is full of in- 
dividuality, and shows less adherence, in the strictly 
decorative designs, to conventionalized forms. In 
Mr. Pyle’s pictures his figures suggest not only the 
work of Mr. Crane, but also of Mr. J. Moyr Smith, 
although without the classical spirit in which, from 
the nature of his subject, many of that artist’s de- 
signs abound. The landscapes in Mr. Pyle’s designs 
are wonderfully suggestive and worthy of most care- 
ful study. 

It is difficult to turn aside frem such a book, 
but when one can do so, to meet with equal pleas- 
ure in another field of art, in the pages of another 
book, disappointment has no room to assert itself. 
In ‘*The Score of Etchings” published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., that firm have added; another degree to 
the swift pace they have taken among the :eading art 
publishers and promoters inthis country. Last season 
they produced a similar work, the success of which 
warranted the production of this second volume. The 
two, taken together, form a most valuable collection of 
fine plates, and form also the nucleus of what would 
ultimately prove a magnificent art library, if the pub- 
jishers saw fit to issue, as we hope they will, a similar 
work each successive holiday season. In comparing 
the two works already given to the public, our impres- 
sion is that the first was characterized by more even 
excellence all the way through than this second vol- 
ume, which contains, for the most part, plates of rare 
and superior qualities, together with others that are 
not wholly interesting. There is a great diversity 
of style in the present work, ranging from the delicate 
dry-point and graver-like effects of Mr. Riley’s methods 
to the strong and swiftly caught effects of Hamerton 
and Seymour Haden. 

Those etchings which strike us as particularly good 
are, taking them ia order from the table of contents: 
Waltner’s ‘* Parish Clerk,” after Gainsborough; Sey- 
mour Haden’s ‘‘ Purtleet;” Alphonse Legros’s portrait 
of E. J. Poynter, the artist ; Brunet’s ‘‘ Edinburgh from 
the Moors;” Ferrier’s ‘‘Ground Swell;” C. O. Mur- 
ray’s ‘‘ Jedburgh,” after the painting by George Reid, 
R 5S. A., the snow cilects of which the etcher and his 
printer have given in a truly wonderful fashion ; 
Colin Hunter’s *‘ Shaking the Nets ;” Hubert Herko- 
mer’s ** Messenger ;” K. W. Macbeth’s ‘‘ The Ferry ;” 


1 The Merry Adventures of Robin Hcod; Written and Lilustrated 
by Howard Pyle, (New York : Char.es Scribner’s Sons.) 
_ 2 A Seoreof Etchings. Edited by Roger Riordan. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


Thomas Riley’s ‘‘ Roxana,” and T. 8S. Townsend’s 
‘‘ Lane near Tenby.” We have named very nearly the 
entire table of contents, and feel that we ought in 
justice to add the remaining names; for where all are 
so good it is difficult to discriminate, and there is not 
one, indeed, which, however it;may fail to rouse inter- 
est in the general observer, will not be of some value 
to the student and amateur. We beg leave to call at- 
tention to a slight typographical error in the sixth line 
from the bottom of the page containing Mr. liordan’s 
article on Mr. Watson’s ‘‘ Chelsea.” The second / in 
the word /ittle is omitted. So perfect a book should 
be free of even such minor imperfections as this. 
‘*Poe and Doré.”” Two kindred minds, one would 
say, whose thoughts would play into each other’s 
hands, so to speak, with rare sympathy and accord. 
And yet, true as thisis, one cannot look at these de- 
signs of the late Gustave Dore! without feeling that 
the pictures are given fully as vividly, if not more 
artistically even, in Edgar Poe’s wonderful verses, 
There is nothing new in Dore’s designs. There is the 
same straining after violent effects of light and shade, 
with not even the usual theatric results, owing to the 
limitations of his subject ; for it is a difficult matter to 
invest an ordinary room, fireside, door, and window 
with all the grand and tragic suggestiveness that the 
artist was wont to employ when he dealt with the super- 
natural landscapes and creations of an Inferno or a 
Paradiso. The one design illustrating ‘‘the night’s 
Plutonian shore” appeared as the frontispiece in the 
October Harper’s, and it approaches more nearly 
to the high plane of weird and strange fancy 
for which the artist has been noted than any 
other design in the volume. It has been superbly en- 
graved by Hoskins. To our thinking, the design of 
the title page, by Elihu Vedder, is vastly better worth 
study than all the rest of the designs together, for 
vividness is here attuined by legitimate means, and by 
drawing that is, at least, correct, and is not an insult to 
one’s perception. Inall that pertains to the publishers’ 
part of the work there is nothing in the make-up of 
this large and strikingly attractive volume but what is 
worthy of the highest praise. Typography, printing, 
engraving, and binding are all in the highest style of 


theart of publishing, and one cannot help regretting that, 


with the exception of Mr. Vedder’s work and three, at 
the outside of M. Doré’s designs, so great expense, 
time, and labor should have been expended on designs 
which have in them little of art, and will not live ex. 
cept to mark the imperfect development of a man of 
genius who might have been a master in his art. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

The advance guard of a great army of holiday books 
for children have already appeared, and announce the 
peaceful advent of an invading host. Literary editors 
and other people upon whom devolves the duty of ex- 
amining and writing about them note with dismay the 
yearly expansion of this branch of the publishing busi- 
ness, and are only consoled by the fact that the pro- 
portion of good material to trash is steadily increasing. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. (N. Y.) have made a charming octavo 
of Dr. Holmes’s poem, ‘‘Grandmother’s Story of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill,” and Mr. H. W. MacVicker, in 
his numerous full and half-page illustrations in colors, 
is in full sympathy with the quaint humor and antique 
fun of the poem, and has succeeded in bringing out 
very effectively its salient points. What the work 
lacks in fineness it makes up io effectiveness, and we 
are mistaken if this volume, with its mingled fun and 
patriotism, does not find favor with a good many readers. 
**Man-of-War Life,” by Charles Nordhoff, has the dis- 
advantage of a very flashy cover, but this is more than 
counterbalanced by the name of theauthor. Whatever 
Mr. Nordhoff does is well done, and while this volume 
by its general appearance might excite suspicion in the 
minds of a scrupulous father looking for reading for 
his growing son, a dip into its pages will remove all 
prejudice. Mr. Nordhoff knows what he is writing 
about thoronghly, and be writes with intelligence, good 
sense, and healthful moderation. Among the great 
characters of romance none ia more splendid in myth 
and legend than the Spanish hero ‘‘The Cid.” Now 
that Roland and Siegfried and the other great medi- 
eval heroes are making acquaintance with our boys 
in the popular accounts which have been prepared, we 
are glad to find that ‘‘The Cid ” is included in the list; 
and certainly nothing could be more attractive than 
the beautiful quarto, bound in old gold and stamped 
with a mounted knight, spearin hand, which bears the 
title of ‘‘The Chronicle of the Cid.” Mr. Richard 
Markham, taking Soutbey’s translation from the three 
original Spanish authorities on the life of the Cid as 
the basis of this volume, has by judicious selection 
gathered the more interesting incidents and made 
a connected and entertaining story of the hero’s 
life. No career in the days of chivalry more thorough- 


iThe Raven, By Edgar A. Poe. Lilustrated by Gustave Doré. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers.) 


ly illustfates its spirit and its methods than that which 
is told in these pages. It is the great merit of such a 
volume as this, that, while it is as entertaining as a story 
woven from imagination, it conveys historical and leg- 
endary,lore atan age when these things are the natural 
food of the mind and when they take permanent root. 
Professor Alfred J. Church has been doing good service 
to young readers by giving them in plain language the 
substance of some of the Latin and Greek classics. The 
series, Which includes the ‘‘ Stories from Homer” and 
the ‘‘ Stories from Virgil,” is now expanded by two ad- 
ditional volumes, ‘‘Stories from Livy ’’and ‘* Stories 
from Herodotus ;” the last illustrated from ancient 
frescoes and sculptures, and the first from designs by 
Pinelli. The illustrations are printed in colors and 
are extremely effective. The style of these two 
volumes, like that of their predecessors, is simple, 
direct, and well adapted to intelligent children. 

**Qur Boys in China,” by Harry W. French, and the 
**Bear Worshipers of the Yezo,” by Edward Greey, 
are issued in the popular style of children’s books by 
Lee & Shepard (Boston); the first continuing the 
story of travels which Mr. French dropped in India 
last year, and carrying it on through the Celestial Em- 
pire in conversational style, with the aid of numerous 
illustrations ; the second telling a Japanese story, full 
of curious incidents and quaint fancies, by the aid of 
Japanese illustrations; the latter are unique, and will 
go far to interest young readers in the volume. ‘ Puhil 
and his Friends,” by J. T. Trowbridge, needs no other 
commendation thanthe name of the author. Mr. Trow- 
bridge is one of our best writers for boys, and the sale 
of his books ought to be encouraged by all who wish 
to have helpful, natural, and instructive reading put 
into the hands of children. Everybody knows how 
delightfully the story of ‘‘ Alice through the Looking- 
Glass” is told, and everybody will be pleased with 
the little volume of ‘‘ Fairy Piays for Children” by 
Kate Freiligrath-Kroeker, which G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
(New York) have just issued ; the little volume contains 
four charming plays with stage directions and music. 
‘*The Daisy Green Stories,” by 8S. A. Bisbee (Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co.), are made up largely of mate- 
rial from real life; Mrs. Bisbee having collected and in- 
corporated into her stories the quaint sayings and 
mischievous pranks of live children. The name of 
Sophie May recalls the famous ‘‘ Dottie Dimple Stories,” 
and inclines the harshest critic to speak pleasantly of 
** Kittyleen,” ‘a little girl who, like her elders, found 
life both sweet and bitter. 


THE NOVEMBER MAGAZINES. 
It would be pleasant for a writer if the beginning and 
development of an article could be as easily attained us the 
writing of the title; but we fancy it isthe experience of more 


than one to have dashed off heading in fine style, and then © 


to have waited for the germ of thought to present itself, 
which is to develop into the full consideration of the topic 
with all its pros and cons. I[u a less degree this is true of the 
reviewer of periodical literature who falls to wondering what 
he can say that is fresh and un-stereotyped of the pile of mag- 
azines that confront him; for almost,the same array of com- 
mendatory epithets arise to be used for each successive issue, 
and the jaded ‘reviewer comes to believe that in words, at 
least, there is nothing new under the sun. This is not an 
amiable state of mind in which to meet the aforesaid pile of 
magazines, but oue’s fatigue is all but charmed away’on‘turn- 
ing over the pages such as, for instance, one finds in the 
Century for November, and an interest is aroused which does 
not lack for words that are sincere though they may fall into 
trite and oft-read sentences. hat mind would indeed be dull 
which would not be stimulated and interested by the lovely 
frontispiece portrait of the youthful Queen Victoria and the 
additional wealth of illustration and letterpress further on 
in the body of the magazine. Mrs. Oliphant writes the 
article on Queen Victoria, which is accompanied by a full- 
page portrait of Her Majesty in her later years. Mrs. 
Schuyler von Renselaer writes the art article of the number, 
taking’as her theme ‘‘An American Artist in England,’’ Mr. 
Winslow Homer, many ot whose later drawings are repro- 
duced by Mr. Thomas Cole ; Mr. J. Ranken Towse tells. us of 
Madame Modjeska, and his remarks receive delightful em- 
phasis in Mr. Cole’s fine reproduction of Wyatt Eaton’s por- 
trait of the famous Polish actress. In fact, there is an evident 
attempt, and as evident success in the attempt, to make 
this November issue, in every particular, equal to the superb 
November issues of previous years. We canunot,particularize 
the entire contents, but it will suffice to say that the best 
efforts of some of the leading American writers, artists, and 
engravers are embodied in this number, which realizes the 
high standard it took for iteelf in the November number of 
1882, of which we then wrote. 

Harper's is also what we might call ared letter number ’,'for, 
from Abbey’s graceful and realistic frontispiece to accompany 
Mr, Austin Dobson's poem ‘' At Lust,” to the final paragraph, 
or rather poem, in this instance, of the Editor's Drawer, 
there is scarce a page or picture from which one can not 


draw pleasure and good. The English tone is prominentin | 


the number, as it generally is in ‘‘Harper’s,’’ even when Will- 
iam Black is not represented ; for, with Austin Dobson's poem, 
Joseph Hatton’s delightful ‘'Glimpses of Artistic London,” 
and ‘‘The British Evacuation of New York in 1783,” by 
Henry P. Johnston, the tight little island is well repre- 
sented, to say nothing of the article on Queen Victoria in the 
‘* Century.” Mr. Montgomery Schuyler has a critical paper 
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on the new Metropolitan Opera House, with several illus- 
trations; Mr. Herbert Tuttle tells of a delightful ‘*‘ Vacation 
in Vermout,” his remarks being supplemented by some un- 
usually good designs by Mr. Vanderhoof; Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore is shown up in a portrait, and an article by L. B. Gus- 
tafson. The serial story ‘‘ A Castle in Spain” is ended, and 
there is besides a full complement of excellent short stories, 
poems, and editorial comment. 

The Atlantic always maintains an even excellence, never 
relapsing into absolute dullness, and, on the contrary, rare. 
ly presenting an array of captivating and attractive articles 
such as make one’s literary eye, so to speak, glisten with 
pleasant anticipation. In this respect its unillustrated pages 
are at a disadvantage, in the general estimation, by the side 
of its two great pictorial companion publications. With 
such papers to read, however, as Emerson's ‘‘ Ezra Ripley,” 
Henry James’s continued ‘‘Saunterings En Province,” 
Charles Dudiey Warner's *‘Spanish Notes,” W. C. Langdon’s 
evtertaining ‘* Recollections of Kome during the Italian 
Revolution,” Mr. Gilbert A. Pierce’s ‘‘Good-by to Rip Van 
Winkle,” the ‘*Contributors’ Club,”’ and the usual skeleton 
stories and short poems, one can not come very short of an 
exceedingly interesting and pleasant session with the ** At- 
lantic ” for acompanion. One of the brightest and cleverest 
contributions to the ‘‘ Contributors’ Club” for a long time is 
the ** Moral Perplexity,” which is in a doubt that has assailed 
many before this who have not had the courage to express it. 

Appealing to a distinct class of readers, as dues the Popular 
Science Monthly, it is not to be expected that its contents ever 
will attract quite the attention that its more popular—we 
speak in geveric sente—competitors command. ‘There is, 
however, much in each issue of the *' Popular Science 
Monthly” that the general reader, who loves to be well 
posted in current scientific topics, would do well to read 
earefully. Of this sort inthe November number are Profes- 
sor J. P. Croke’s article on ‘‘ The Greek Question,” M. 
Charles Velain’s paper on ‘ Ischia and its Earthquakes,” Dr. 
Fel:x O3waid's second paper on the ** Remedies of Nature,” 

-**The Alcohol Habit,” and Joseph Carter’s ‘‘ Utility of 
School Recesses.”" « Indeed, all are worth reading, but those 
mentioned strike us as being of peculiar importance. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


It is @ real pleasure to receive from Charles Scribner's Sons 
(New York) Dream Life atid Wet Days at Edgewood, the 
lutest additions to the new complete edition of Mr. Mitchell's 
works; the fine holiday book prepared by Mr. Howard Pyle, 
issued by the same publishers, is noticed elsewhere. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have issued Society and Solitude and 
Letters and Social Aims in the Riverside Emerson; A Diplo- 
neatic History of the War for the Union, being the fifth vol- 
ume of the works of William H. Seward, is an important 
contribution to the bistorical literature of the revellion. —— 
One of the notable books of the season is The Oriental Christ, 
by Mr. P. C, Mozoomdar, published by George H. Ellis 
(Boston); this is a unique addition to Christology, and will 
be valuable as presenting the Oriental conception of the 
character, life, and teachings of Christ; Religious Duly, by 
Frances Power Cobbe, is intended as a contribution to 
theism as @ religion for the life no less than # philosophy for 
the intellect. Dodd, Mead & Co. (New York) add to their. 
series of books on the ‘* Minor Wars of the Uuited States,” 
the History of Hing Philips War, by Richard Markham, 
and the //istory of the Wur with Mexico, by H. O. Ladd ; 
neither work pretends to do more than to give a trustworthy 
and popular account of these two national struggles.——The 
Rev. William Arnot is a very acceptable interpreter of Script- 
ure to a large number of readers, and his Parables of the 
Lord, published by Robert Carter & Brothers (New York), is 
& bvok which will be found helpful. ——G. P. Putnam's Sons 
(New York) have prepared a new and revised edition of the 
Rev. C. F. Thwing’s American Colkges, a very useful little 
volume in which our colleges are discussed under such titles 
as lostruction, Expenses, Morals, Societies, etc.; the recent 
discussions among the physicians makes the appearance of 
an Athical Symposium timely ; it is a series of papers con- 
cerniug medical ethics and etiquette from tie liberal stand- 
point, contributed by some of our leading city physicians. —— 
8. C. Griggs & Co. (Chicago) publish the Rev. Dr. George C. 
Lorimer's Jesus, the World's Saviour; he has endeavored to 
bring out more clearly the moral aud spiritual lessons of 
Christ's life. ——T. & T. Clark (Edinburgh) add to their Hand- 
Books for Kible- Classes Lessons on the Life of Jesus, by the 
Rev. William Scrymgeour.——Among the notable books of a 
religious character is Cambridge Sermons, by Dr. Alexander 
McKenzie (D. Lothrop & Co., Boston), a volume full of 
fresh and elcquent statements of religious faith and life. 
—wWhite, Stukes & Allen (New York) published W. O. 
Stoddard’s novel Wrecked? A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
(New York) issue the Rev. Dr. O. A. Hill’s Companion Char- 
acters, belug a series of studies in Bible biography. —— 
Roberts Brothers send us a very attractive bundie of books, 
including a new edition of Mr. Alger’s Poetry of the Orient, 
being the fifth edition of this admirable work ; /idian Idylis 
is Mr. Edwin Arnold's new installment of Indian poems, the 
Mahabharata turrishing him the material for this volume; 
Professor J. H. Allen completes his Christian History in its 
Three Great Periods by a volume on the Third Period, which 
he entitles Mvudern Phases; the Hxpansion of England, by 
Professor J. K. Seeley, is & notable addition to historical 


during the last century, and full of wise, weighty, and incisive 
writing; Nazareth Torn ie the title of Mr. John W. Chad- 
wick’s new volume of poems, characterized by delicacy of 
faney, by elevation of sentiment, but lacking strong poetic 
impulse and inspiration; to the Classic Series is added a 
volume of //leroic Ballads, including the most stirring poems 
of this kind in our language.——Harper & Brothers have is- 
sued Anthony Trollope’s Autobiography, @ very readable and 
entertaining account of the life and manner of work of one 


| times; James De Mille’s novel, Castles in Spain, has already 
appeared in ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine;” its succeesive install- 
ments present a series of astonishing incidents, intrigues, 
and climaxes, and it is altogether a very surprising romance ; 
with Mr. Abbey’s illustrations it is now published in Harper’s 
Library of Select Novels; Prose Passages from the Works 
of John Lothrop Motley contains a selection from the histo- 
riau for the use of schools ; Walter Besant’s Allin a Garden 
Fair is the latest addition to the Franklin Square Library. 
—James R. Oagood & Co. (Boston) issue two biographies, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, by F. H. H. Underwood, and George 
Eliot, by George W. Cooke; both works are readable and 
interesting, whatever they may lack in critical and original 
qualities. ——-A. C. Armstrong & Son (New York) have 
brought ont another volume of Sermons by Dr. William M. 
Taylor, under the title of Contrary Winds; they have also 
added another volume to their Cierical Libray, Sermons to 
Children.—Among the magazines and pamphlets of the 
week are the Portfolio, J. Bouton (New York), St. Nicholas, 
Swinton’s Story-Teller, the Eclectic Magazine, and Bishop 
Jlarke’s Sermons Preached at the Opening of the General 
Convention in Philadelphia. 


History of French Literature. By Henri Van Laun. Three 
volumes in one. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) The 
re-appearance of this interesting and valuable work in 4 
single volume, and at a reduced price, will bring it within the 
reach of a good many readers who could not afford the three 
volume edition. English readers have sow two very com- 
plete histories of French literature, and the two supplement 
each other. Mr. Yaintsbury’s work goes into great detail, 
and although very dry is valuable on account of its trust- 
worthiness ; Van Laun, on the other hand, following in the 
path of Taine, has written with pictorial effect, and in a very 
interesting narrative etyle, sacrificing something of absolute 
accuracy for the sake of comprehensiveness. His work deals 
with one of the most fascinating and fruitful literary develop- 
ments known to history, and traces the literary evolution of 
French genius boldly and clearly. It is a story which no 
student of Englieh literature can afford to leave unread, 
cffering, as it does, numerous points of similarity and of dif- 
ference. The German and the Latin literary genius are 
finely contrasted in the two literatures, and he who studies 
them together cannot fail to profit by a comparison of the 
intellectual methods, the artistic instincts and the moral 
qualities of the two leading races of the modern world. 
Those who desire to make such an examination, or to familiar- 
ize themselves with the literature of France, cannot find a 
fuller or more agreeable introduction than that furnished by 
Van Laun. 


Fortune’s Fool, by Julian Hawthorne (Boston: J. R. 
Osgood & Co.), will leave in the minds of many who read it 
very confused impressions. Like all Mr. Hawthorne’s stories, 
it is both strong and weak; strong in imaginative concep- 
tion ; weak in construction and in the working out of the 
motives. Mr. Hawthorne isso richly endowed with imagi- 
nation that he could well share his gift with some of his con- 
temporaries who are strong where he is weak and weak 
where he is strong. This story abounds in suggestions of 
motives and qualities which never get worked out in the 
narrative ; the reader has clues continually put into his hand 
which never lead him anywhere. Mr. Hawthorne has not yet 
struck the true tone of his genius, for genius he certainly 
hus: his characters are wonderfully rich in possibilities, but 
they lose distinctness and coherence by reason of his failure 
to grasp strongly their more obscure impulses and to work 
them out with the sureness of realism. The elder Haw- 
thorne gave his characters, unreal as they often were, the 
atmosphere and the vitality of life by his resolute and mas- 
terly grasp of occult impulses and obscure instincte; it is 
just this power which the younger novelist has so far failed 
to attain—a failure which makes his work so far a promise 
rather than an achievement. ; 


Prose Masterpieces from Modern Essayists, which G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons (New York) bave just issued in three dainty 
volumes, form in themselves a choice library of the best es- 
says in our literature. The purpose of the editor, to bring 
together such productions of the best modern writers of 
English prose as should not only present good specimens of 
English style, but should also be fairly characteristic of the 
methods of thought and manner of expression of the several 
writers, has been admirably carried out ; and in these three 
volumes one finds choice works from such hands as Irving, 
Lamb, De Quincey, Emerson, Matthew Arnold, Sydney Smith 
and others of the first rank. The essay, in its highest form, 
is one of the most difficult, as it is one of the most charming 
embodiments of the literary art. It involves not only just 
knowledge and accurate perception, but that delicate literary 
sense which is a thing apart, which gives to the work of bim 
who possesses it the indefinable stamp of classic excellence. 
In these three volumes the best essayists, from Sydney Smith 
to Mr. Gludstone and Cardinal Newman, are represented, 
aud one must go far to find in «qual space clearer thought, 
finer fancy, or choicer use of the English tongue. 


Seven Spanish Cities. (Boston, Roberts Brothers.) Mr. 
Edward Everett Hale is a master of clear and direct and inter- 
esting narrative, and when he becomes a traveler, aa in this 
pleasant little bock, his charming gifts do not failhim. He 
has been all his life.an intelligent observer, not only of un- 
common, but of common things. and has a rare faculty of 
discerning something fresh and significant under cover of the 
commonplace. No matter how beaten the pathway may be 
in which he walks, he will,never fail to find flowers along the 
way which no other traveler has come upon, nor to bring 
home facts which will be fresh even to those who have goae 
through the same territory. Spain had associations from 
childhood for him, and his visit to that country gave him the 
rare pleasure of rediscovering what he had divined long ago. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Henry & Co. announce new American novelist, 
who will publish through them a story entitled ‘‘ Esther.” 

—'' Toe MANHATTAN announces a new society novel by 
Edgar Fawcett, which will be published as a serial in that 
magazine under the title of ‘‘ Tinkling Cymbals.” 

—Mr. GLADSTONE'S TRANSLATION of Cowper's hymns is re- 
ceiving the highest praise in Italy, one critic declaring that it 
has the simplicity and directness of the hymns of St. Francis 
d’ Assisi. 

—THERE IS TO BE NO Harper’s;*‘ Christmas’ this year, but 
the absence of that unmanageable publication will be made 
up by the special excellence of the holiday number of * Elar- 
per’s Magazine,"’ which will contain some notable articles. 

—IT IS RATHER ENTERTAINING to find that Mr. Charles Da 
Kay’s ruse of publishing a volume of his own poems as the 
work of the young creole, Louis Barnaval, has imposed upon 
some of the critics, who have busied themselves with a diag. 
nosis of the passion of the young poet. 

—HENRY GREVILLE, who has written so many charming 
stories, many of which have now been translated into 'Eng- 
lish, has turned her attention to housekeeping, and will 
shortly publish ‘* Feonomie Domestique,” in which direction 
to young housekeepers will be combined with moral instrac- 


tion. 
—A NEW EDITION of Mr. Cable’s ‘‘ Grandissimes” is always 


in order, and it will gratify those readers who find the dialect 
a hindrance to know that he has revised his admirable story 
and eliminated from it much of the creole dialect. The 
Scribners will issue the book in a style uniform with the two 
volumes of the ‘‘ Old Creole Days,” published in paper last 
spring. 

—CassELt & Co., Lim1IteEp (New York), announce among 
their holiday publications ‘ Original Etchings by American 
Artists,’’ a work to which prominent American artists have 
contributed ; three artists acting as a committee to decide 
upon the etchings submitted tothem. There will be three 
editions of the work, costing respectively #300, $125, and #20 
per copy. 

—Dr. Jonun Lorp’s “ Beacon Lights,” announced by 
Fords, Howard, & Hulbert (New York), will give a connected 
view of universal history for three thousand five hundred 
years; the five volumes will bear the titles respectively of 
Antiquity, Renaissance and the Reformation, The Middle 
Ages, War and Statesmanship, and Great Women, and will 
include the substance of Dr. Lord's lectures. 

--D. LotHRorp & Co. (Boston) make two very pretty books 
of Susan W. Moulton’s ‘* Hill Rest” and J. M. D. Conklin’s 
‘* Keenie’s To-morrow.” Both stories are addressed to girls, 
and deal with the temptations and the struggles of young 
girls endeavoring to give their lives meaning and beauty by 
unselfishness and devotion toduty. The literary quality of 
the stories is not noticeably good, but their tone is healthy, 
their purpose high, and they can hardly be read without 
leaving @ pure and stimulating influence behind. 

—D. APPLETON & Co. showed their appreciation of an ad- | 
mirable literary taste when they put the compilation of their 
holiday book ‘‘ Fair Words about Fair Women Gathered 
from the Poets,” into the hands of Mr. O. P. Bunce. Every- 
body knows that ‘‘ Bachelor Bluff” holds a vigorous and in- 
cisive pen when he chooses to write about social matters, but 
perhaps all do not know that he is also a man of rare literary 
accomplishment and intelligence. He adds to the trained 
faculty of literary work a fine discernment of what is essen- 
tially good in literature. 

—IT IS TO BE HOPED thatthe fate of Professor Welch's im- 
posing work on the ‘‘ Development of English Literature ard 
Language, will imprese"on all younger American writers the 
necessity of going slowly. It is very doubtfal whether any 
man of Professor Welch’s age could produce a really valuable 
work, original, trustworthy, and thorough throughout, of 
such dimensions a8 his two volumes. The latest broadside is 
from the London “‘ Ather2um,” in which Mr. Ward, the edi- 
tor of that admirable anthology ‘‘ The English Poets,” shows 
very conclusively that Professor Welch has made a use of the 
‘* English Poets '* which, if not within the line of plagiarism, 
is certainly outside the line of good literary work. How- 
ever good Professor Welch’s intentions may have been, his 
work shows an immaturity and a lack of first-hand knowl- 
edge which disqualify him for such a vast undertaking. 
—THNE NINETIETH NUMBER Of the “* Critic” will be issued 
on Saturday, November 10, the four-hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Luther; in honor of which event it will print 
three special articles op the life and work of the Reformer 
by as many well-known clergymen of different schools of 
thought: the Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff, Mr. O. B. Frothingham, 
and the Rev. Dr. R. Heber Newton. The * Critic,” we may 
say for the benefit of such of our readers as are unfamiliar 
with the paper, is a literary Review, of nearly three years’ 
standing, which was started as a fortnightly, but has suc- 
ceeded so well as to warrantits publication as a weekly in 
the winter, Fall, and spring, when the publishing business is 
most active. A peculiarity of the ‘‘ Critic’ is the signed 
essay, usually on some literary topic, with which each num- 
ber opens. Ia this respect the paper differs from the English 
literary reviews, though it resembles them in having depart- 
ments devoted to science, the flue arts, music, and the drama. 
There have been some notable numbers of this review, per. 
hapsthe most striking having beenthat of March 351 last—an 
Irving centenary number—which contsined essays ou the 
genial historian of the Knickerbockers by such writers as 
Dr. Holmes, George William Curtis, Charles Dudley Warner, 
Edmund W. Gosse, Sydney Howard Gay, etc., together with 
an Irving bibliography. The list of contributors to the 
Critic includes—besides those just inentioned—the names 
of Professor Boyesen, John Burroughs, Marion Crawford, 
Edward Eggleston, Edward Everett Hale, J. UC. Harris 
(‘*Uncle Remus”), H. H., Julia Ward Howe, Donaid G_ 
Mitchell, W. J. Rolse, E. C. Stedman, R. H. Stoddard, Pro_ 
fessor W. G. Sumner, Edith M. Thomas, Walt Whitman, 


The book is simple, direct, and full of entertainment. 


of the most prolific and successful novelists of modern 


and Professors W. D. Whitney and Charles A. Young. 
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—WE ARE AUTHOSIZED to announce that 
Nessrs. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, will prob- 
ably publish next seuson a book of Earopean 
travel by Rev. Alex. Mckenzie, D.D., who is 
contribu ‘ing the interesting European ietters 
to our columrs. 

HUMBOLDT LIBRARY of SCIENCE,” 
publisoed by J. Fiizgerald, 20 Lafayette Place, 
N. Y., is one of the most valuable among the 
low-price popular publications of the day. 
It comprises nearly fifty works on natural 
science by autoors of tue firss on as- 
tronoiny, education, ethics, natural history, 
zovlogy, anthropo ogy, psychology, a3 well as 
upon many Other subjects not s0 strictly 
scientific, as ‘‘ The Study of Words,’ by Arch- 
bishop Trench, the ‘* History of the Science 
of Politics,’ by Frederick Pollock, ‘Oricnt- 
al Religions,” by the Kev. John Caird, of Glas- 
gow University, eic. The first forty-eight 
numbers of the Library can be had in bound 
volumes at un exceediugly low price. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
A. C. ARMstTRONG & EON, 714 Broadway. 


History of Art in Cnxidea, Assyria, and Pre. 
nicia. G-orgesx Perrot and Cnas. Chipiez, Trans. 
by W. Armstrorg, $A.  Profusely Linstrated. 
Colored Piates. wvole. Svo $15. 22.50. 

Japan. J.J. Svo. 1! 

History of Art in Ancient Egyp*. Georges Per- 
rot and (has, Ca'picz. Traue. voy W. Arme-rong, 
600 iilus rations. 2 vole. Svo, $15.50, 22 50 

Clovernook Coildren, Alice Carey. 12mo, $1.25. 

Snowberries, Alice Carey, 12mo. $1.25. 

The C-uise of ine ywwoird, Gordon Stables, 

From Powder- 1s ats to Admiral. Il 12mo 


$1 50. 
Foik and Fairy Tales. P. Chr. Asbjorpaen. I). 
1.50, 


& Co., New York. 


Baocroft’s History of the United States. Vol, 
Ill. New Revised Edition. Svo. $2 5°. 

Arius the Libyan: un idyi of tne Primitive 
Oburch. 12m. $1 5#. 

Fair Words and Fair Womer. Gatbered from 
the Poeta by 0. B. Bunce. I'. 12mo, $3 00. 

Beliunds,. A Novel, Kkhcda Broughton, 13m9, 

1 09, 
Anecdotea of the Civil War. Msjor-General 
A. D, Townsend. 

Christian Literatrre Primers. Vol. 1V, The Poat- 
Nicene Latiu Fathers (A. DL. 325-590). Kev. George 
A. Jackson. ism, 

fre Home Library. Appleton’s Home Books, 
Arthur Penr, I). l2mo. 60c. 

Conflict in Nature and Life. 12mo0. $2 00. 

Medieval Civilization. George Burton Adame. 
** History Primeis.’’ ismo, 

The Foundations cf Keli oe Belief. The 
Bishop Paddock Lecturer, 1853, Rey. W. D. Wil- 
sor. i2mo. 5v. 

Don’: A Manu: of Improprieties and Mistakes 
prevale nt in Conduct and Speech. 16mo. 30C. 

Cumulative Method for German. 
he Dreyspring. Svo, $5 

Tne Love Pocus of Louis Ba Edited, with 
an Iatroduction, by Charles De Kay. 12mo. $1 59. 


Ropert Canter & BrRos., 630 Broadway, N. Y. 


Stephen, M. D. Author of * Wide, Wide World.” 
12mo. $!.75 

A Bay oi Stories, Anna Warner. 75 cents, 

Nobody Loves Me. Author of * Cariatie’s O'd 
Organ.”” 50 certa, 

Mise Prodwuce. Mre. J. M. Drinkwater Conklin. 


Dayspring. Emms Marek ail, $1 50. 

The A.L.O_E. Libra: New cuition, in 50 vols. 
16mo. $23. 

Aidersyde. <A Scottish Border Story. A. 8. 
Swan. 12mo, $1.50 

Jock Huiitday. A Story of Edinburgh. 12mo. 


Kathleen. Agnes Giberne. 50. 

Notfor Him. Fmuy Sarah Hot. i2me. $1.95. 

The Way of ihe Cress. Ennily Sarah ifoit. 
60 centr. 

His Mother's Book. l16mo. $i, 

Parabies of Our Lord. Kev. James Wells. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

Blind Nettie. Mar+ton. 50 cents. 

The Hmperors lsmuy .25. 

Wild Hyacinths. Lady Hope. $1.5 

Marjorie’s Probation, $1.25. 


Cassevt & Co, Limited, 739 & 741 Broadway, New 
York. 


Encyclo;wiic Dictionary. An Entirely New and 
Exhaustive Work of Reference to ali the Words in 
the Exglish Lavguage. i2 vols. Each, $3. 

European bKutierfl es and Moths. w. KF. Kirby. 
lil. 4to, $15. 

Familiar Wid Bids, W. Swaysiand. Lil. 12mo. 

50. 


in Fiower-Painting. F. E. Halme. 4to 
2.50 


Portfolio of Garden Flowers. Curomec-litho- 
2 Sets. Each vet, $1.50. 

LanJ. 4% full-page I luatrationa, Rev. 
George C-oly. 2vols, Folio. Hach, $7 50. 

Life ct Crist. F. W. Farrar. Iti, 4to. $10. 

Marriage King. Gift Book. $2.50, 6. 

Dante's Purgatory and Parauise. UU, F. Cary. 
$6, 10. 

Bibie Soenes and Stories for Young=Fulke. Ii. 
by 
; “ed Seine: ‘sud Model Maker. E. A. Davidson. 

Bo-Peep Swory Bock. Til. 4:0. $1, 1.50. 

Chrisimas Be Otuer Stcries, 252. 

Daisy Dimpie’s Scrap-isoor. 410, $2 50. 

Evening Amnseni nis. Henry Dalton, $i. 

Jingles and Jv) tor Wee urls and Boys. Mary 
D. Brine. 50, 2.25. 

Gab’e Stc., Bag. heraclitus G:ey. 12mo. 
F5c., $1.25. 

La Fontaine’s F 550 Il. New Edition. 

Don Quixote. Doré’s I lustrations. New Edition. 


Y. & 13 Astor Piace, New York. 


A Dictionary of Quotations from the Poeta. 
Based on Goun’s syo. $2. 

Cambridge Book of Poetry aud sung. Charlotte 
Fiske Bates. S8vo. $5. 

Abbott's Arrecicuu Histories for Youth. Lil., 
8 vols, 12ino, $.0. 

The Relio Jacob Abbott, 14 vols., Iil., 
16mo, $14. 

Tbe dunas Booke. Jacob Abbott. 6 vols., Iil., 


16mo, $5. 
ann Lacy Books. Jacob Abbott. 6 vole., Ill. 
mo 


19mo, $7.50, 


$6. 
Wali«r’s Tour in the East, D, C. Eddy, vot 


Standard Poeta. 4¢to. 
3.59 


“Farmer Boy Series. Wm, M. Thayer. 4 vols. 
New Edition. $1 eaca. 


& Co., Boston. 


Poems in Prose. Ivau Tourguéneff. With Por- 
trait. 

Spanish Ways and By-ways) Wm. Howe 
Downes. Ill. 

Story of ‘Theodore Parker. Frances E. Coke. 
For Yonng Peopie. 

The Love of a Lifetime. A tew and striking 


novel. 
Dopp, Meap, & Co., New York. 


li.s Sombre Rivalae. E. P. Roe. 12mo. 1 50. 

A Score of Etchings. Twenty Examples by the 
most celebrated of English etchers. Fol'o. 1 

A History of Sculpture. LacyM Mitchell. Royal 
octavo, with npward ef two hundred and fifty ilius- 
trations. Abont 10 00 

A new volume in the ** hingdomsa of the Worid.”’ 
Germany. Bsring Gould. 8Svo, $2 OU. 

The Stone Scu!p:ures of Cipan and Qiirigaa. 
Dr. Juliog Schmid... Transiaced from the German 
by A.D. Sauvage. With £0 plates. $20, 

Northwest Coast of America. Trans'ated 
from the German. With13 plates. Folio, $20. 

Sheridan. Toe Dramatic Works of Kichard 
drinsley Sheridan. A new edition, in three voig., 
limited to 350 copies. 

Stories from Lierodotus: S'ories om Livy. Pro- 
fessor A.J. Ciurch. Each 12mo, $1.50 

Minor Ware of the United States. King Philip's 
War; Richard Markham. Wer with Mexico; 
Horatio O, Ladd, Each igmo. $1 1.25. 

The Caronicie of the C.d. Kdited by Richard 
Markbar. Il}. 4to, $3.00, 

sraudiother’s Story of Bunker Hill Battle. 
Ballad. Oliver Wendell Holmes. in color, 


"Man -of-War ife. Charles Nordhoff. A new 
edition, $1.5 

Monasteries of Levant. Carz3n. 12m9, $1.50 

The Wiid Tribes of the Soudan; an account of 
travel aud sport, chiefly in ihe Base country. 40 
full-page illustrations, $5. 


E. P. DutTon & Co., 39 West 22d Street, N. Y. 


Keble’s Evening Hymn, Ii. 4:0. $1.50 
Filgrims of the Night. Faber’a Hymn. Il, 4to. 
1 


Bells Across the Snow. 4to. $1.60, 1.75. 

Tne Raven. Edgar A. Poe. $1.50 

Coristmas Sunshine and New Year Wishes. 
Frauces Ridievy Havergal. 50c., $1. 

Words of Love aud Cheer. Scripture selections 
foreach day foramonth. €0c., 

Thouyhts for Companions. Selected by Mrs. S. 
V. Walser. 50c., $i. 

Estes & LauriaT, Boston. 

For youthful readers : 

Zigzag Jourmeys in Northern Land’, From the 
Rhine to the Arctic Circle, through Holland, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. Hezekiah 
Butterworth, Beautifully Llustrated, lvol. 1 50, 
2 25. 

The Krockabout Club in the Tropics. Through 
the Land of the Az‘ecs, the Ruins of Central Ameri- 
ca andthe Home of Moniezuma, C. A. Stephens. 
I. Sm. 1 50, 2 Ov. 

Three Vassar Girs. Journeys in England, with 
Visits to Historic Scenes and Notable Pisces. Z- 
zie W, Casmpney, author of ** Three Vassar Girls 
Abroad.”’ IJ. Sm. 4:o. 1 50,2 00. 

Young Folks’ History of tne Netnerlands. Cov- 
ering the ground of Motley’s standard history, with 
rR new material. Alexander Young. lil. 16mo. 

50. 

Young Folks’ History of the Civil War. A con- 
cise and impartial account of the late war, prepared 
especially for young people. Mra. C, Emma 
Cieney. with Maps, Piauns and Engravings. 
lé6émo. 1 

Young Folks’Hirtory of theQueens of England. 
From the Norman Couquest Kosaiie Kaufman. 
Ii. 3vole 4 

I!lustra‘ed Books: 

Gray’s Elegy in a Country we Il’. by 
original designs by Birket Foster, L. Shep- 
pard, and others. Sm.4ioc. 1 50,1 1s Q 50, 5 00. 

Kime of the Ancient Mariner. Samnei Tay ior 
Coleridge. I.'. by Doré. Sm. 4to. 1 50, 1 75, 
250 510. 

8 onge and Scenes from Faust ; Schiller’a Song of 
the Bell; ‘iennyson’s Song of the Brook. (**Songs 
from the Great Poets Series.) Each 1 vol. 
sm. 4tc. 1 50 to 5 00. 

Tne Herrt of Kur Ope. From the Rhine to the 
Darube, I!. 3 75. 

Mountain, Lake and River. A Series of 25 steel 
line envravings, with descriptive text by N. P. 
Willits and others. 4to. 3 75. 

Funk & WacGwnatts, 10 & 12 Dey Street, New 
York. 

Our Caristmas in a Palace. Edward Everett 
Haile. i2me, 1 00. 

Dickens's Ciristmas Stories. Svo. 

What Our Girls Ought to Know. Mary ‘J. Stud- 
ley, M.D. 1 

tioyt-Ward Cyclopedia of Quotations. Svo. 5, 


7.50. 
American Homoriste. H. R, Haweis. 12mo. 
75c. 


Sam Hobart ; 2 Book for Boys. Jaatin D. Fal- 
ton. 12mo. i 00. 

Jewieh Artisan Life in the Time of Jesus. 
Franz Delitech. 12mo0. 75c. 


Forps, Howarp & Hvu.Lgert, 27 Park Place. 
New York. 


Judith: A Caronicie of Od Virginia. Marion 
Hariand. Iil. 1 50. 

A Syivan City. Quaint and Picture:qne Corners 
in Pailadeiphia, Old and New. 2 02, 

Henry Ward Beecher. A new volume of his 
Sermons, 1 50; and a new edition of bis Life 
Thoughts, 1 25. 

A Concise History of the American People. Ja- 
cob Harris Patton, A.M. 2vole. 8vo, 38 00, 

Bryant’s Family Library of Poetry and Song. 
Beautifal Holiday Bindings. Cloth, 5 00, 
C.if,7 00. Tarkey Morocco, 10 00, 

fhe Monsekeeper’s, Year-Book for 1884, Helen 
Campbeil, 50 cents. 


Harrer & Brotners, New York. 


Harper's Young Peopie for i883. Volume IV. 
li, 4to, 

The Raven. E/¢gar Allen Poe, Iilnetrated by 
Gusiave Doré. With Comment by E. C. Stedman, 
Folio, 10 00. 

Spanish Vistas. Geoorge Parsons Lathrop. Ii. 
by Reinhart. 8vo, 3 00. 

Olid Mexico and her Lost Provinces. William 
Henry Bishop. I:. 1lémo. 

Tne Boy Travelers in the Far East. Thos. 
Knox. Iil. 5 vols.; per vol. 3 00. 

The Aucient Mariner. Samuei ('aylor Coleridge. 
Illustrated bv Gu-tave Dore, Folio, 

Poems, Robert Herrick. Iilustrated by E. A. 
Abbey. 4to. 7 50. 

Hignwavs and Byways. W. Gibson. 
Iiiuetrated by the author. 4to. 7 

The Heart of the White eae. Samuel 
ae a Drake, Iitustrated by W, H, Gibson, 4to, 


Per volume $1, 2.5), 


4 Land of the Midnight Sun, Paul B. Da Chaillv. 
2vols. Svo. 7 5). 
Honting on Land and Sea. Thomas W. Knox. 
2vole. Per vol., 3 00. 
What Mr. Darwin Saw in bis V oyage Around the 
Wold. I'l. Svo, 3 00 
in America. 8. G. W. Benjamin. Ill. 8vo. 
Harper’a Cyclopedia of Briti«h and American 
Poetry. Epes Sargent. Svo. 4 50. 


& C), Boston. 


Cc »mpoeition in Ontlines from Hawthorne’s Scar- 
let Letter.”” F,O C. Dariey. Feline. 10 00. 

The Voy en of the Jeannette. Edited by Emma 
De Long. 2vojs,. Svo, 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, New and complete 
edition of his worker. 11 vols. Limited edition. 

Renry Wad-worth Longfe!low. Twenty Poems, 
Il. by Ernest Longfellow. New Portrait. 

Michael Angelo A Dramatic Poem. Longfellow. 
Superbly illustrated. 

Riverside Shakespeare, Edited by R. G, White. 
3 vola. S8vo, 

Jonathan Swift. Complete Works; Notes and 
Life by Sir Walter Scott. Limited edition. 19 
vois. Per vol. 4 09 

The Ncw Testament. Ii]. 4to. 10 09. 

Mercedes and Later Lyrica. ‘I. B. Aldrich. 

Virginia. John Esten Cooke. 

How to He!pthe Poor. Mrs, James T. Fields. 

Excureions of an Evolutionist. John Fiske. 

The Mate of the Daylight, etc. Sarah O. Jewett. 

Beyond the Gates, E izabeth Stuart Pnuelps«. 

Diplomatic History of the War for the Union. 
W. H. Seward. 

Poems for Caildren. Celia Thaxter. 

A Roundabout Journey. C. D. Warner. 


ORANGE JupDD C),, 751 Broadway, New York. 


Cottage Honees, B. Reed. 1 25. 
Mrs, Elliot's Housewife. For Housekeepers. 
25 
Myateby of Metropolisville. Ezgleaton. 1.50, 
Eud of the World. Eggleston. 1.50, 
Hoosier Scuoolmaster. Eygicaton. 1 25. 
Roxv. Eggleston. 1 
The Circuit Rider. Eggieaton, 1 50. 
The Hoosier School-Boy. Egzlesion. 1 50. 
Rural Sporte. Stonehenge. 7 50. 
Man His Own Horee Doctor. Armatage. 
1.5 
ae Man His Own Cattle Doctor. 7 5, 
Fruit Garden. Barry. 250. 
Hai!ock’sa Sportsman’s Gazetteer. 3 00, 
American Game Bird Shooting. 2 00, 
The Scientific Angier. 1.60, 
The Saddie Horse. 1 060, 
Pear Culture for Profit. 1 00, 
C moe and Camera. New Edition. 150. 
Gardening for Young and Old. 1 25, 


Les & SuepaRp, Boston. 


Original Series of Illustrated Hymna and Poems: 
My Faith Looks up to Thee; The Lord is my 
Shepherd; Rock of Ages; Abide with Me, and 
others. Ficra! designs and "fringed edges. 

of Home. Edited by Geo. M. Baker. 
j 

What Shall we do with Oar Daughters? and 

other lectures. Mary A. Livermore. 1 %5. 


D. Loruror & Co., Boston, 


Paul H. Hayne’s Complete Pocms. Ill. Snub- 
scription. 4 00 

Ideal Poems. Twelve Selected Poems, II), 3 00. 

A History of the American People. Arthur 
Gilman. 

Life of Oliver Wendell Ho!mes. 

Family Flight Through Spain, Rev. E. E. Hale 
and Miss Susan Hale. 

New England Story-Book. A. D. T. Whitney, 
E. 8. Phelpe, 8. O. Jewett, and others. 

Wide Awake for 1883, 

Cbantacqna Young Folke’ Annual, 

What the Seven Did. Margaret Sidney. 


MacmiILLan & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Diineter’s Life of Goethe. Trans. by T. W. 
Lyster. Iil. S8vo. 

Autobivgrapby of Hector Berlioz. Svo. 

Samoa: A Hundred Yeare Ago and Long Before. 
George Tarner. Svo, 

Carles Lamb's Plays, Poems, Essays, etc, Eji- 
ted by Alfred Ainger. S8vo 

Sir Francis Haaticg Doyle’ # Poems. Svo. 

Lyrical Recreations. Samual Ward. Fcap. S8vo. 

The Miz Muze; or. The Winkworth Puzzle. A 
Story in Letters by Nine Anthore. sSvo 
Hho Camping Among Cannibals. Alfred St. Johnston. 


Mrs. Lorimer: A Sketch in Black and White. 
Lncas Malet. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 

French Poets and Novelists. Henry James. New 
Edition 8vo. 


Arranged by Mrs. O.iphant. 18mo, 
Selections from Cowper’s Letters. Rey. W. Ben- 
ham, B.D. 18mo. 
True Tales for my Grandsons. SirSamuel White 
Baker. Iil. S8vo. 
Rayme? and Reason? Lewis Carroll. Ill. 8vo. 
‘I'wo Little Waifs. Mrs. Molesworth, Il. 8vo. 
Hannah Tarne. A Story for Children. Ill. 8vo. 


J. R. Osaoop & Co., Boston. 


s ‘**'The Princess.”’ New Edi- 
on il 

Imitation of Corist. Thomas a Kempis, Edition 
de Luxe. Ii. 5 00,9 09. 
RKed- Days Abroad. John L. Stoddard. Il, 

vo 

Rap heel’ Madonnas Families, Mrs. 
A. Shedd. II!. 4to 

Abelard and Heloiac. Romance, Mrs. 
Abby Sage Richa: deson. 

Guenn: A Wave on the Breton Shore. Miss 
Blanche Howard. 

Nights with Uncle Remus. Joel Chandler Harrie. 


JaMES PorTT, 12 Astor Place. New York. 
Geikic’s Hours with the Bible. 1zmo. Per vol., 


Tre Treasury of the Psalter. Compiled by Rev. 
P, Huntington, and Rev, H. A. Metcalf. 


Question of the Diy: What is the Bible. Rev. 
Thomas Richey, 12mo. 60c. 

Daily Text-Book. Selections from the Works of 
Dr. Pey. i6mo. 1.25, 


G. P. Purman's Sons, 


Prose Masterpieces from Modern Besayists : com- 
prising single specimen essays from various authors. 
3 vols. 16mo0; each 1.25, 

Tae Essays of Kiia. Caarles Lamb, The Tem- 
ple Edition. Syo. 40. 
Pen Picturea of “Modern Authors. Edited by 
_— Shepard. New and revisedcdition. 8vo, 


Literary Life Series, Authors and Anthorsh!p. 
Pen Pictures of Modern Authors. Pen Pictures of 
Victorian Authors. $8 vols. 16mo,in box. 


Life of Washington. Centennial 
Edition. 4to. Paper 60c. Cloth, 2 


Faith, Hope, and Charity. A of say- 
ings of great authors, 82mo,) 60c, 


Selections from Cowper's Poems, Selected and 


The Secret Service of the Confederate States in 
Europe; or. How ithe Confederate C-uisera were 
Equipped. By Jamis D. Bullock. 2 vols, 8vo 6. 

fhe Calendar American History for 1854. 
ar with Index. 

The Wor ders of "plant Life. Mra. 8. Herrick. 
l6mo. 1.25. 

The American Girl’a of Work and 
Piay. Helen Cimpbell. 4 o. 

Plutarch for Boys and Girls. cted and ed- 
ited by Prof. Jonn 8S. White. 4to. Li', 
Women. George J. Mans 16mo. 

Rowerts Boston, 


Suwanee River Stories. By the late Sherwood 


Bonner, 1), 

Seven Spanish Cities. FE. E. Hale. 

Gray’s Eegy. ** Harry Ed:tion.” 30 Special 
design. Svo, 1.50, Edition de Luxe in presy. 
ae High Tide on the Cvast of Lincolngbire. 
Jean Ingelow, 39 especial illuetrationa by F. S. 
John Harper, Henry Fenn, and 

vo 0 

Little Women. Louisa M. Alcott. New Hoiiday 
Editios. 35). 

New Engiand Legends and Fo!k Lore, 

Prose and Poctry. Simuel Adams Drake. 100 
Svo. 3&0. Sabecription only. 

Lead, K'ncly Light. Jobn Henry Newman's 
Hymn. by Georre Halm and John 
Harper. svo. 1.60 Also E1inion de Luxe. 

Donald and Dorothy. Mary Mapes Dodge. 1H. 
GEORGE Rovutiever & Sons, 9 Lafayette Place, 

New York, 
on of Randolph Caldecott’s. Hl, 
8 The 3 vole, 12mo, 3.75. 
Pantomime. A Picture Show for Young Peuple. 
4to. 1.50. 

Jane Austen’s Novels. New edition. 5 vole. 
12mo. Per vol., 1 00. 

History of the United States, in het of One 
Syllable. Helen W. Piersor. Ti. 4to, 00. 

Kan doiph Caldecott’s Hey-D.ddle-D. ddle Picture 


Book. 40. 250 
Homes and of the British Poete. 


A. J. C. Hare’s Cities of Southern Italy aud Sic- 
ily. Wmo. 2.50, 

‘Little Ann. Jane “yo Ann Taylor. I), by Kate 
Greenawsy. Svo, 26 

Bible Embiem ead Book. 11, 1 00. 

Henry Icving HKirthday Book. 6 full- page char- 
acter portraits, Viola Sterling. 1,25, 

The Colored Bible for the Young. Ii, 12mo. 
1.50, 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons, (43 and 745 Broadway, 
New York. 

‘he Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, ef Great 
Renown in Nottioguamshire.” Written and iilua- 
trated by Howard Pyle. 4to. 50. 

The Midale Kingdom. Il. Wells Williams, 
2voils. Svo, 9 U0. 

Tne Doctrine cf Sacr.d Scripture. Geo, T. Ladd. 
vols: Svo OW. 

English Verse. Edited by W. J. Linton and R. 
Stoddard. F.ive small volumes. izmo. Each #!. 

Political Economy. By Arthur Latham Perrv. 
Svyo. 2.50. 

Toe Philosophical Basis of. Theism. [Samuel 
Harris. Svo 3.50. 

The Scriptaral [dea of Man. Mark Hopkins. 
12mo, 1 

Christian C arity in Church, Dr. 
Gerhard Ublinorn, Svo. 

Dream Life, and Wet Day at Edgewood. Donald 
G. Mitchell, 12m0. 1.2 

The Story of Roland. James Baldwin.  I[il. 
12mo. 2 00. 

Recollections of a Nava! 1841-65. Capt. 
Wiltiam H. Parker. 12m». 50. 

of the Jordan, Selah Merrill, Ill. Svo. 
2.5 

The Gronnda of Theistic and Christian Bellef. 
George P. Fisher. Svo. 2. 

Among the Lakes. W. i. Stoddard, i%mo. 
1 00 


sdfrey Morgan. Jales Verne. S8vo. 2 00. 
Coitage Kitchen, Mariou Harland. I2imo. 


and Maria.and Me. Elizabeth Prentiss. 
Iilustrated. A new edition, 1 Ov. 


N. TispB+Ls & Sons, 124 Nassau St., New York. 

Jaira’s Victory, or Thro’ Love to Light. WN. D. 
Bagwell. 12mo. Ii). 1.25 

Grace Winslow, or, Go'd and Dross. John W. 
Spear. 12mo. Ii!. 1.%6. 

"Aletta, or the Power of Prayer, Nannie Jones. 
12mo, 1. 

A Young Man’e Difficulties with his Bibie. Rev. 

W. Faunce. 12mo, 1.00. 

The Historical Evidences of the Truth of Script- 
ure Kecorde. (Bampton Lectures.) Geo. Kawlin- 
sop, M. A. 12mo, 1.75. 

Sanny Sido Series. Mrs, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phe}ps. 3 vola, 16mo, 3.00. 

Autograph Album Selections. Authors 304; Snb- 
jects 221; Quotations 1330. Edited by A. C. Mor- 
row. 12mo, 160. 

Palpit Themes and Preachers’ Assistant. Out- 
lines of Sermons by Author of ** Helps for the Pul- 
pit.” 12mo. 2 00. 


WHITE, STOKES & ee, 1152 Broadway, New 
ork. 


The Alphabet Children. Folio, 1.00 

The Fioral Calendar, Colored pilates. In en- 
velope. 1 00. 

The Wreath; A Christmas Token. In 
envelope, 50c, 
Gypsy. George Eliot, 16mo,1 00, 


4 50 
The Series. Susie B, Skeiding. 
3 vols. Each, 1 
Golden Henrietta C. Wright. 
5 vols. Ser. 
Poems. dean Gray. 16mo, 100, 2 50, 4 00. 
Little Folk in Green, Henrietia’ Wrigit. 
New Edition. Bds. 1.00, 1.60. 
Poems. Frederick Locker. 16mo,1 0). 
Mother Goose’s Caristmas. Caristmas Poems, 
Kryes Kringie. In enveiope. 50c., 1.00. 
utune History of Painting. C.ara Erskine 
Ciement. 8vo, 2.50; 50), 
Snow and Sunshine, Martha J. Lamb. 1.25, 
5 


Wrecked? W.O. Stoddard. 12mo, 1 25. 
The Oyster Epicure. Just Ready. 
and 3 Bible House, New 


Saiad for the gd wl Social. Frederick 
Sanndera. 4to, $2. 2 50. 
Tae Agnostic. Poema. Rev. H. H. Pierce. 
‘Thoughts on the Lord’s Prayer. Rev. F. Wash- 
burn. 18mo. T5c. 

Five Minutes. Daily wee in Poetry, H. L. 
Sidney-Lear. 24mo, $1.50, 3.60, 8 25. 
Little Folks’ Birthday Book, 82mo9, 60c. T5c, 2.00, 


50. 

A Loving Sister. Mrs. W, J. Hays. 12mo, 1 00, 

Grace Darling: the Heroine of the Farne Isles. 

Eva Hope. . 12mo, 1 00. 

Not My Way. T. M.,Browne. 12mo. 1 00, 
History. Louise Creigh- 


Stories from Eng 
ton, 1 26, 


| | 
| 
| 
12mo, $:.5. 
| | 
| 
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Swinton’s 
Story-Teller 


A Weekly of Choice 
Complete Tales. 


When, six weeks ago, Prof. William 
Swinton aunounced his design of begin- 
ning the publication of a weekly period- 
ical devoted exclusively tou complete 
prose tales of the first rank (from five 
to seven in each number), the project 
was thus saluted by Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale : 


Tam glad you are going to make such 
a Weekly. I have been for a long time 


advising and prophesying the formation of 


a magazine for stories only.” 


So, also, our prince of American 
humorists, *‘Mark [wsin,” gave forth 
the following characteristic utterance : 

am sure the ‘ Story. Teller’ is based 
upon @ sound iv ea—for the reason that J, 
who am a prolific source of sound ideas, 
have wondered amany a time, why some- 
body didn’t start just that kind of a p:riodi- 
cal, and 30 achieve swift and certain pros. 
perity 

In like manner Mr. Whitelaw Reid, 
editor of the ‘‘N. Y. Tribune,” prophe- 
sied : 

‘* Your wonderful success hoth with war- 
hooks and with school-books is the best 
augury of success with your new publica 
tion.” 

The best hopes and wishes of Divine, 
Humorist,and Editor have been fully real- 
ized in the ‘‘ Story-Teller,” of which three 
uumbers have already appeared. 

The contents of each respectively are 
48 follows: 

NO. 7, 


Cr »mwell’s S a‘ue, by 
E iward Everett Hale 
Olivia, by Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
The Jumping F og of Calaveras, by 
‘*Mark Twain.” 
The Siege: f Berlin, by Alphonse D.udet. 
Two *'Pards” by A. A. Hay:s 
The Cask of Amontiil d>, by EdgarA Poe. 


NO, 2 
Na ce, by Eila Wheeler. 


Tne Haunted and ths Haunters, by 
E Bulwer Lytton. 


‘How Many Fins Has a Cod ? by 


T. C. Haliburton. 
A Modern Knight, by Uabberton 


NO. 2. 
Ned Sprucington’s Umbrella. 
The Man in the Reservoir, by 
Coarles Fenno Hoffman. 
The Story of Two Lives, by Julia Schayer. 
The Gold Bug, by Edgar A. Poe. 
Mrs. Banwell’s Legacy. 
The Damp Straw of the Cell, by . 
Jean Richepin. 
The following appetizing bili of fare 


will show the rich treat in store for the 
readers of No. 4, to be issued Nov. 6th: 
A Luxurious Bohemla-, by Mel R. Colquitt. 


Mother Antone’s Lad, by Jean Richepin. 
The Hidden Witness, bY Charies Dickens, 


Our Gov-rness. 
Lady Eleinore’s Mantle, by Nathaniel Hawthorne- 
Snooper,” by Ferd. C. Valentine. 


It is the plan of this Weekly to draw from 
past and present treasuries of fiction, reprc- 
ducing the choicest productions of the pens of 
the master story-tellers of the world, as wel! 
as to enrich its pages with the best origina! 
contributions obtainable from American and 
European fiction-writers of the first rank 
Through the stimulus of such clasesic models 
it may be hoped that this periodical will ierd 


_ @ hand in building up a school of American 


fiction-artists. 

To this end, we shall be pleased to bear no! 
only {rom distinguished writers, but to give 
sympathetic consideration to the productions 
of young and aspiring minds. And further, 
in pureuance of the same purpose, the pub- 
lishers hereby cffer 


A PRIZE OF FIVE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS 


for the best original story (of not less than 


six nor more than ten pages of the ‘* Story- 
Teller”) written by an American author. The 
conditions of this offsr will be found specific- 
ally stated on the second cover-page of any 
number of the ‘’ Story-Teller.” 


Single copies, procurabie of any newsdealer, 10 cts 


SWINTON, BARNES, & SWINTON, 


PUBLISHERS, 
20 Lafayette ‘Pluce, 


New York City. 


A new volume begins with the November number, now ready. | 


EDITION 100.000. | 


“THE LEADING MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS.” 


ST. 


EDITED BY MARY MAPES DODGE. | 


The New York Tribune once said: ** In the avalanche of immoral literature that threatens the. 


children, some streng, vitally wholesome, and really attractive magazine ia required for them, and ST. | 
NicHoLas has reached a higher platform, and commands for this service wider resources in art and | 
letters, than any of ita predecessors or contemporarics.’’ The reference to the wide resources in srt and | 
letters commanded by St. NiCHOLAS was never more fuaily illustrated than by the extraordinary list of 

attractions which that magazine now announces for its future numbers, The following are the names of 
acme of the special! features: 


How the Robin Came, an Indian lewend to diu verse, by 

“pinning- Wheel Stories, a seria! for girls, by 
The Land of Fire, a serial story for boys, by 2 
**Talcs of Two Continents,’ a series of Nocweszian stories, by 

The Scariet Tanager. a ehort serial for boys, by , 
‘*‘Almiou, Auria, and Mona,” a two-part story, by 

‘*Fare ou a Street-Car a characteristic paper, by ‘ 

“* Christmas atthe Pick Boarding House,” a two-part story, by 
An American Hunting Story, by the well kuown writer and archer, 
six tfumorous Fairy stories, by 

A Story for Girls, by the popular writer. ‘ 3 ‘ 

Young Artisans, a valuable series of practica! ; apera, by Chas. G..Leland. 

Prairie and Canon Stories,” by the frontiersman and port, . - Joaquin" Miller. 

** Children of the Cold,” by the Arctic cominaner, Lieut. Fred’k Schwatka. 
‘‘ supporting Herself,” a timely subject, treated by Elizabeth *tuart Phelps. 
Papers on the Curious History of the Alphabet, by HenryijKckford. 

** Winter Fun,” a fine American home story, by W. O. Steddard. 

** Historic Boys,” an entertaining historical series, by 


John G. Whittier. | 
Louisa VM. Alcott. 
Capt. Mayne Keid. 
H. H. Boyesen. 

J. T. Trowbridge. 


Charles Dudley Warner. | 
Maurice Thompson. | 
Frank R. Stockton. 
Mrs.A-D.T. Whitney 


E. S. Broeks. 
‘*Edouard Frere and His Child Pictures," and two important ) Lizzie 
‘* The Indian School at Carlisle,” 


Among the many other suthors, in pri ad verse, whowil! contributeto the 
O Las may be named the folluwing: George W. Cable, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 
Cc. P. Cranch, Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt, H. H., Nora Perry, Elle M. Hu chinson 
Philip Bourke Marston Celia Thaxter, Mary Mapes Dodge. Charles T. Cong- 
don John Vance Cheney Alioe Wellington Rollins, Oliver Jo nson Susan 
Coolidge Clara Erskine Clement Joe! Benton Helen Campbell. Susan Feni- 
more Cooper. ‘ihe best urtisis snd engravers iliustrate the magazive. It has been truly 
said that the reading of St. NicHoLas‘is 


‘.A LIBERAL EDUCATION ” 


for the boys aud girls who are fortunate enough to have it. In no other book or periodica) 
is instruction so happily blended with recreation and amusement. 

The price is #3 00 a year, or 25 cents a number. Booksellers, newedealers, and post- 
masters receive subscriptions; or remittance may be made direct to the publishers, by 
money or express order, bank check, draft, or in registered letter. 

THe CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th St., New York, N. Y. 


THE MERRY ADVENTURES OF ROBIN HOOD, 


Of Great Renown in Nottinghamshire. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY HOWARD PYLE. 
$4 50. 


OTHING in the hietory of bookmaking in this country has ever 
been produced by an American artist that will surpass this 
superb volume of Mr: Pyle’s. There is something thoroughly 
English and home-bred in these episodes in the life of the bold 
outlaw. His sunny, open-air nature, his matchless skill at 
archery, his generous disposition, his love of fair play, and his 
ever-present courtesy to women, form a picture that has no 
counterpart in the folk-lore of any other people. The illustre - 
tions which Mr. Pyle has strewn profusely throughout his book 
are in heavy outline, strong and full of vigor and quaint beauty. 
Every detail has been carefully wrought out by the author, and 
the exterior of the volume, with its rich leather binding, is in 
perfect keeping with ite contents. 

* Mr. Pyle haa taken the most characteristic of these old ballads and has turned tl em into hi. own 
Sreshk rimple idiomatic prose, reflecting the natural qualities of the nameless o d poets who sang the 
adventures of this daring lord of the highway and the bow, and has illustrated them as no other man 
tu America could have don-.”—{K. H. Stoddard in the New York ** Mai! and Express.” 

Send for our Illustrated Circular of this Magnificent Volume. 


One volume, 4to, full emboosed leather, antique, from the author's designs 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE NEW AND UNIFORM 
EDITION OF 


The Writings of Donald G. 
Mitchell 


IK MARVEL), 


In 12mo volumes in original cloth bindings. 
Price, per volume, $1.25. 


DREAM LIFE, a Fable of the Season ; 


—AND— 


WET DAYS AT EDGEWOOD. 


‘** Amid the flood of new books, it is a genuine 
delight te come across an old friend like ‘Ik 
Marvei.’ The public taste cannot be so depraved 
ard dull as some people would have us think, 
while books so Ciean, pure, and honest number 
readers by tens of thousands, and while there 
is a demand for so choice an edition as this 
before us of Ik Marvel’s complete works,.”’— 
(Philadelphia Times. pretty volames.”—{ Philadelphia Times. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: III. BALLADS AND ROMANCES ) 


REVERIES OF A BACHELOR, IV. Dramatic ANP In 


CHARACTERS. 


A NEw COLLECTION OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


ENGLISH VERSE. 


EDITED BY W. J. LINTON AND R. H. 
STODDARD. A series of five small vol- 
umes, 12mo, about 350 pp. each, priee, $1. 


I. CHAUCER TO BuRNs. Now Ready. 


Il. Lyrics oF THE NINSTEENTH CENTURY. 
Now Ready. 


** Such a series of books, reprerenting the 
taste and culture of two edit rs so well quali- 
fied by natural endowments and training for the 
task, will be atreasure of wholesome pleasure 
and occupation intoeve v household into which 
it may go.”—[Christian Union. 


**Inatead of crowding everything into one 
big book, this selection is divided among 
five nice little duodecimo volumes in snck 
away that each will be a complete collection 
of its clase. It will be hard to get mvre 
richea for a doiiar than is found in one of these 


A Book of the Heart. V. TRANSLATIONS. J 
And SEVEN STORIES, The volumes will be cold separately or 
With Basement and Attic. | in sets. 


*,.* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, upon receipt of 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE GOLDEN TRUTH SERIES. 


A uniform edition of uneqnaled selections from 
the best religious authors. Edited by Mrs. C.M 
Meas. Dainty volumes, in gold and colors, each, 
$1.26. Comprising— 


GOLDEN TRUTHS. 


** Acoundain gema of truth and beautifn! sugges- 
ticns. A book from which the thoughtful will 
gather hope.’’—[{Baltimore American. 


LIVING THOUGHTS. 


** A aweet volume of selections from the best writ 
ers for Christian inetruction, meditation, aad com- 


Secretary, Hartford. 


WORDS OF HOPE. 


volumeof rel gious *elactions designed for the 
cheer and consolation of sorrowing friends. Syvin 
pathy fora f-‘end in sorrow cap te expressed in no 
more delicate or acce:tab'e manner than by the 
prerentation of these words of hope.’’—fBoeton Pi st 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 


THE MODEL PRAYER. 


Julian Hawthorne. | A course of lectures om the Lord's Prayer, by 


the Rev. George C. Baldwin, DD Price. 

#1 25. 

**In these 'ectures the current of thought is di- 
cated by the prayer itseif. The exp ition tar'ch 
and exhau-tive. Oneis left with the feeling that in 
this most simple of prayers are heights and depths 
sti!] nnexp ored, while what is seen is caleniated to 
increase devoutness as wel "—[Chris- 
tian advocate, New York. 


**WHAT CF THE UNSEEN WORLD EBFYOND:” 


THE GATES WIDE OPEN: 


Or, Scenes in Another World. By George 
Wood. New Edition. Price, #1 50. 


** An intensely interesting work, which attem pts 
to portray scenesin heaven. A caref"| perasa! wi!! 
«ive a more favoravie impression than the pasty 

jance too often ziven to books of this character. 
onwregational Quarterly. 


NEARLY READY. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS ? 


Superfluous Women, and other Lectures. By 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

A book by Mre. Livermore, probably the most 
noted woman upon tbe American platform of to- . 
day, cannot fail to attract very wide and admiring 
attention. The volume w || comprise her best and 
ripest thought, and deals with prot l-ms which are 
vexing and are of interest \o all mothers, daughters: 


‘and wives. 


*.° Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 

*.* Our elegantly ililustrated catalogue of holiday 
books is sent gratis. Please write for it. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, 


BOSTON. 


A MAGNIFICENT VOLU ME OF TRAVELS 
RED-LETTER DAYS ABROAD. 


By John L. Scoddard, author of ‘‘ The Stoddard 
Lectures,’ ete, One fine octavo volume, with 
one hundred and thirty beautiful iliustrations. 
Moegnificently bound, with fall gilt edges and bev- 
boards. In box. Price in cloth, $5.v0. 
In tree calf or antique morocco, $10.00. 

The author of the ‘‘ Stoddard Lectures” haa bunt 
t> announce such a vo.ume as the above toensurea 
ready demand from the thousan: s upon thousands 
who have listened delightedly to his eraphic descrip- 
tions from the platform. The engraviuss repre-ent 
with great vividuess and beauty many of the most 
picture’ que and remarkable localities in Spain, the 
Tyro!, and the imperial cities of Russia; and form a 
titting complement to the descriptive matter, which 
js in Mr. Stoddard’s happiest manner. 


NICHTS WITH UNCLE REMUS: 


Mytha and Legends of the Old Plantation. By 
Joel Chandier Harris, author of ** Uncle Kemus: 
hia Sengs and Sayings,” **At Teague Poteet’s,” 
ete. One volume. 16imo. Illustrated by Church 
and Beard. $2.00. 

This is the latest of Harris’s inmitabie books of 

Southern life, lewends, and diaiect, which have met 

with such extraordinariiy larse sales. 


- VACABONDIA. 


By Mre. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


JOHN CREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

A Biography. By Francie H. Underwood, author 
of **‘ Longfellow,” **L well,” ete., etc. 1 vol. 
12mo, llustrated. $1.50. 

The copious stores of biographical and anecdotic- 
al matter here preserved, and received from many 
friends aud kinsmen cf the poet, are pecularly rich 
in interest: and the descriptions of scenes in the 
Merrimac Valley and other localities hallowed by 
Whiitier’s songs shed new light upon some of his 
noblest work. 


CEORCE ELIOT. 


A Critical Study of her Life, Writings, and Ph Ioso- 
phy. By George Willis Cooke, author of Relph 
Waldo Emerson: his Life, Writings, and Phi- 
losophy,” etc. 1 vol. 12mo. With portrait of 
George. Eliot $2.00. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO,, 


BOSTON. 


lZmo. $1.50 
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No. 18. 


BES 


T BOOKS 


FOR HOME READING, ADAPTED FOR ALL AGES 


THE LATEST WORKS OF BESI AUTHORS, charmingly illustrated and elegantly bound, at the 
lowest prices, are publir-hed by D. Lornrop & C)., Boston. 


*.*° Donald Grant, a new novel, by George Mac- 
douald. I2mo. 786 pp. 81.50. 

The admirersjof this popular story-writer will 
be xlad to welcome this latest and best work, which, 
by the enterprise of D. Lothrop & Oo., is published 
in America before its issue in England.” 


*. The Imagination and ‘other Essays, by 
George Macdenald. $1.50. 


Thoughtful, reverent, and full of deep human 
sympathy. 
*.”° Cambridge Sermons, by Rev. Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie, D.D. 81.50. 


Dr. McKenzie is well known as among the first 
preachers in the Congregational ministry of New 
Engiand of the present time. His sermons are dis- 
tinguished for their breadth, clearness, directness, 
and convincing power. 


*.”" From the Hudson to the Neva. 4 original 
illustrations. $1.25. 
Another wright book of travels forthe boys. 

*." Tneir Club and Ours, by John Preston True. 
36 illustrations. $1.25. 
A genuine boy’s book of adventures. 

*." Keenie’s To-morrow, by J. M. D. Conklin. 
81.25. 
Keenie is a true heroine at home. 


*.* Hill Rest, by Susan M. Moulton. 81.26. 


**A charming story, throbbing with intense life, 
genuine life, too, in the bright, gay circle of Hill 
Rest and the wretched hove's of Heathvale as well.” 


*.* Around the*Ranch. by Belle Kellogg Towne. 
$1.25. 


This is another of the V. I. F. Series; sparkling 
ana effervescent as a giass of soda water, and quite 
as refresh pe. The writer isan apt readerof human 
nature, aud cxcels, too, in her descriptions of the 
wonderfui mountain scenery of Colorado. 


*." Thucydides. An English translation by B. Jow- 
ett, A,M., Professor of Greek in the University 
of Oxford, with a marginal analysis audan index. 
83.50. 


This magnificent edition is an American reprint 
of tue Eowiish wirk, with the sanction o’ the trans- 
lator, and contains a prefatory endorsement of its 
merits from the pen of Dr. A. P. Peabody. The 
print and paper are all that could be desired, the 
index copious, and the date of theevents parrated 
upon each page is to be found at the top — 
according to Eaglish, and Greek methods of chro 
Doiowy. 


*.* Out of Darkness. 


By MaryA. Lathbary Etcht oricinal poems of 
the inner life, iliustrated by the author, with eght 
masterly full page drawings. twenty.exquisite vien- 
ettes, prin on heavy plate per. Quarto 
cloth, gilt, gilt edges, $3.00. Qu . elegant floral 
cover, 82.50. 


*.* A Family Flight Through Spain. 
Quarto, cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


This handsome volume, together with the tw» 
previous ‘*Fights,"’ certainly differafrom other 
works of ita clase, by not being written in the li- 
brary at home, its matter skil fully drawn frm va- 


- Tivug booke of travei, but being an actua record 


of actual travel, the authors having visited 
Spain last year. The style o: the narrative is hizhiy 
piccuresqne, with rapid movement and ‘ ‘interesting 
situations.” 


*.* Ideal Poems. 


IDustrated by famous artists. vo, cloth, #3. 00. 
Elegant floral bindings, $3.00; Turkey morocco, 
86 ov, 

From the wide range of Eng ish poetry there have 
been chosen twelve poems upon which popular taste 
has set its seal of vomplete and fond approval, a 
dozen celebrated artists contributing beautifu! full- 
page drawings to keep them company ; rnd the de- 
having n carried forward finest work 


an ideal gift book. 


of engraver, printer, and binder, result istruly 


*,* A History of the American People, 


By Arthur Gilman, M.A., is one of the most 
scholarly of recent attempts in the direction of 
popular historical writing. Concise, authentic, 
comprehensive. impartial, and pleasing in sty'e, 
and finely illustrated, it is undoubtedly the best 
one-volume history of American affairs yet pub- 
lished. 12mo, cloth. $1.5); 8vo, cloth, wilt, 82 5v. 


*,.* Through Spain on Donkey-back. 

One hundred drawinws by W. Parker Bodfish, 
with explanatory notes. Quarto, unique binding, 
$1.50. 

These fine studies of the Spanish life of to-day 
have a special interest from their freshuese, having 
been drawv from life durinw the past winter. By 
exquisite printing in black on u delicate undertint 
the rich effect of proof impressions on Japanese 
paper is secured. 

*,.* The Story of Puff. 

By Mrs. CO. M. Livingston. One of the loveliest 
stories of bird-life ever written. Quarto, chromo 
cover, 75 cents. 


*,.* How the Rain Sprites were Freed. 
By David A. Coit. A fascinating -tory in the Ger- 

man style, with full-pave color illustrations, and 

imaginative cover by F. Chiide Hassam. $1.0v. 


*,.* Parlor Comedies. 

By Charies RK. Talbot Illustrated by F. Miller 
and H. Pruett Share. Quarto, $1.:0. 

Sparkling comedies of modern society life, adapt- 
ed to either parior reading or acting. 
*.* John Angelo at the Water-color 

Exhibition. 

By Lizzie W. Champney. Illustrated with repro- 

ductions of noted pictures. Cloth, $1.0. 


This book will serve admirably as a first lesson 
towards developing the artistic facuity in children. 


*.* Decorative Plaques. 
Designs by G. F. Barnes, verses by Mary F. Wi!l- 
_ Chromo cover, 75 centa. Unique binding, 


YOUNG FOLKS’ ANNUALS. 


MORE THAN 100.000 COPIES SOLD ANNUALLY. 


*.* Wide-Awake, 1883. 

The new volume, P. Larger and more finely 
jilustrated than any previous vulume. liluminated 
board c»vers, $1.75; extracloth, gilt, $2.25. 


*.* Our Little Men and Women. 

I!!uminated board covers, #150; extra cloth, gilt, 
$2, 00. 

No periodical ever spring so rapidly into surpris- 
ing popularity. The bound volu've vow offered is 
the magazine complete for 1883. Itisin every par- 
ticnlar the most attractive voiume issued for young- 
est readers. S«venty-four full-page pictures. 


*.* The Pansy. 

Edited by Mrs. G. R. Alden (Pansy). Chromo- 
lithoxraph cover, $1.25; cloth, extra, $1.75. 

The bound volume for 1883 appears in a charmipg 
cover designed by ( F. Barnes, containing more 
than 400 pages of the choicest literature for children 
and young people, and 300 fine illustrations. 


*.* Babyland. 

Chromo board covers, 75 cents; cloth, extra, $1.00. 

Baby’s own library, full of everything that will 
keep baby sweetand winsome and happy. Lovely 
il uetrations, elecant paper, and exquisite cover by 
G.F. Barnes. Bound volume for 183. 

The reading matter in D. Lothrop & C>.’s Holiday 
Books ie always fresh, and by our brighest authors; 
while the pictures are oriwina!, by the best artists. 
This gives them their pre-eminence. 

The above are only a few of our Ho iday Publica. 
tious. Send for full cataloszue, free. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 


FAMILY MAGAZINES. 


$2.50 Wide Awake. $2.50 


A treasury of g20d morails.—N. Y. Tribane. 


It has among ite contributors the writers most popular, not only with children, but with grown people. 


Daily Advertiser. 


The attention of parents is called to the high standard of literary merit maintained by Wipz Awakg. 
Among its regular contributors are the same writers employed on the Atlantic and Harper's; its favo- 
rite story-tellers are the same. The author who leads with young folks’ books, Mra. A. D. T. Whitney 


contributes this year a beutiful serial, ** Buttered Crusts ;’ next vear the important serial, ‘‘ A Brave 
Girl,” 1s from the pen of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. The work of Edward Everett Hale for young ple 
is published through its pages. it prepares monthy the bright and scholarly Reading Course for the 
Chanotanqua Young Folke’ Reading Union; and it will give in 1984 the best stories of Sosan Coolidge, 
Mra. Diaz, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Mrs. Dinah Muloch-Craik, Rev. Chas. R. Talbot, Arthur Gilman, 
Nora Perry, Mrs. John Sherwood, and Mrs. Jesse Benton*®Fremont, each and all bringing their trained 
powers of imagination and observation to bear upon the real interests and pleasures of young folks, 


$1 00 Our Little Men and Women. $1.00 
Refined and beantifully iliustrated.— Worcester Caronicie, 
This large, beautiful monthly, with ite array of full-page pictures, which are, many of them, copies 
of fine paintings, appeals to young readers whe have no other eupply of appropriate reading. Too old 


for BaByLaNnp, not old enough for Wipr Awakkg, they demand a 


right, peculiar literature. It must 


not consist of chi /dish chat about themselves, bct ip story-form must furnish food for their hunger to know 
** all about everyt ting,” how plants grow, how birds live, how foreign people act and dress and look, and 
what has happened to other children, etc. This joyous and varied literature,full of the seeds of know!- 
edge, fills the pages of OurR LiTTLE MEN aND WoMEN. 


50 cts. 


Babyland. 


50 cts. 


** Always has something new to keep their little minds busy.’’— Dispatch. 


While other magazines for the little ones are started and then disappear, this beautiful Large Print 
Monthly goes on joyously, its train of cherubic littie subscribers growing longer every year. Each 
month ite pictures are more enticing, its stories are sweeter, its jingles ga)er; and now, in 1984, there 
istocome ALICE’s ALPHABET, & Cnarming Baby Serial of Picture and Rhyme running through the 


year. 
75 cts. 


The Pansy. 


75 cts. 


Edited by Mre, G. lt. Alden (Panay). 
Among periodicals designed for Sunday Reading and religious calture, the Pansy stands royal leader. 
Read by all the household, the young folks do not take it up as an irksome Sunday duty, but find it a 
week-day pleasure a'so, for its etories and artilces all relate to continuous right-deing, and treat of the 


rplexities and temptations that they are likely to meet any day in their 


own lives ; and Pansy’s own 


right, quick-seeing epirit inspires all her contributors, so that the magazine abounds with safe counsel. 
Very fuily iliustrated. 


Agents wanted. Liberal pay. Address all inquiries and subscriptions to 
D. LOTHROP & CO., 32 Franklin Street, Boston. 


The Andover Review. 


A new Religious and Theological Monthiy, com- 

mencing with January, 1884. 

Theologically the Review will advocate the prin- 
ciples and represent the methed and apirit of Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy. Its object will not be contro- 
versy, but positive and constructive work in the 
sphere of opinion and beiief. Recognizing the fact 
that no age can honorably refuse to face the more 
serious problems which confront it, the vital ques. 
tions of the present will be candidly investigated 
and discussed. The Review will address itself in 
the general choice and presentation of its subjects 
to the religious public. Provision will be made for 
the careful treatment of topics in Biblical, historical, 
and philosophical criticism. 

In the conduct of the Review religiously, the 
Editors will consider the increasing demands upon 
tbe Charch in ite word of Evangelism at home and 
abroad, in ite educational functions, in the adminis- 
tration of its charities and in its internal life—it- 
worship and instruction. Questions relating to the 
building of Society at the Weat, and to its recon- 
struction at the South, will be discussed by men en- 
gaged in the work. 

There will be departments of Archaeological and 
Geographical Notes, of Tneological and Religious 
Intelligence, of Book Reviews and of Periodics) 
Literature. A department of Editorial Notes wil! 
contain brief discussions of current issues and 
events. 

EDITORS. 

THE ANDOVER KEviEw will be under the editoria, 
contro! of 

EGpert C.8mytH. J. W. CHURCHILL, 


J. TUCKER, GEORGE HaRRIs, 
EDWARD J. YOUNG 
Professors in Andover Theological Sem’- 
nary, Andover, Maszs., 


with the co-operation and active support of 
their colleagues in tne Faculty — Professors 
JOHN P. GULLIVER, JOHN P. TAYLOR, GEORGE 
F. Moors, and Frank E. Wooprvurr ; and 
a large staff of Contributors. 

The price of THE ANDOVER REVIEW will be 
#3 00 a@ year. Subscriptions may be made to 
the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Boston. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE BAY OF SEVEN ISLANDS 


AND OTHER POEMS. By Joun G. WHITTIER. 
With Portrait. l6mo, gilt top, 81.00. 
Mr. Whittier gathers in this tasteful volume the 
poems he has written since the publication of ‘‘ The 
King’s Missive ” in 1881. 


BEYOND THE GATES. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of ‘‘ The 

Gates Ajar,”’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

This remarkable sto.y describes the experiences, 
activities, and i: finite joy of those who have passed 
into the unseen wor'd, and appeals to the hopes and 
longings of all who have lost dear friends, and who 
seek to realize the life into which they have entered. 


MERCEDES AND LATER LYRICS. 


By BAILEY ALDBICH, author of ‘* Marjorie 
Daw,” etc. l6mo. Carefully printed on high 
quality paper, 81.25. 

This exquisite book contains a striking drama and 
the poems written by Mr. Aldrich during the past 
few years. A beautiful book inside and outside. 


HE AND SHE: 


A POET'S PORTFOLIO. By W. W. Srory, author 
of Roba di Roma,"’ etc. lé6mo, vellum, $1.00. 
A beautiful little book of lyrical poems, strung on 
a siicht thread of romance, and full of that charm 
which d.stinguishes all of Mr. Story’s work. 


The Freedom of Faith. 


By T. T. MUNGER, author of ‘‘On 
the Threshold.’’ $1.50. 


** This volume takes at once a bigh place both by 
the largeress of-its temper and the beauty of ite 
style, and by its fidelity to a high ideal of the preach- 
er’s vocation.’ —[ Atlantic Monthly, Jaly, 1883. 


**The very essence of the Gospel is here; no 
precious element is wanting ;-and the insight of 
faith, and the purity of sentiment, and the heroism 
of purpose that shine from every chapter of this 
noble boek will commend themselves to ingenuous 
and devout men of al! creeds ,’"—[The Century, Au- 
gust, 1583. 

“In very few sermons, if in any, not even ex- 
cepting those of Robertson, of Brignton, have we 
met with so profoundly Christian, and, at the same 
time, so thoroughly reasonable a proclamation of 
the Gospel as in these.”—{The Christian World, 
London. 


HOUGHTCN, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 Bast i7th St.. New York. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


For Young and Old. 


Zigzag Journeys in Northern Lands. 


From the Rhine to the Arctic Circle. The Zigzag 
Club in Germany, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
with authentic picturesque views, romantic inci- 
dente, and ent-rtaining stories. By Hezekiah But- 
terworth, author of ‘‘ Young Folks’ History of 
America,” etc. With over 100 original and fine illus- 
trations. 

1 vol., small quarto, illuminated boards, 81.75: 
Cloth, $2.25. 


The Knockabout Club in the Tropics. 


By OC. A. Stephens, authorof ‘‘The Young Moose 
Hupters,” etc. In which ‘‘ The Knockabout Club” 
is transported from the ice fields of the North to the 
plains of New Mexico, theuce through the ‘‘ Land 
of the Aztecs,’’ and the wonderful ruins of Centra, 
America, to ‘*‘The Queen of the Antil es." An in- 
structive and entertaining Journey, with nearly 25u 
illustrations from original designs. 

1 vol., small quarto, illuminated board covers 
and linings, 81.60. Cilcth, beveled and gilt, $2.00 


Three Vassar Girls in England. 


Sunny memories of a holiday excursion of three 
College girls in the mother country, with visite to 
historic scenes and notable places. By Lizzie W. 
Champney, author of ‘* Three Vassar Girls Abroad.’’ 
With nearly 150 illustrations by J. Weile Champney 
and Other distingui+hed artists. 

1 vol., small quarto, idluminated board covers 
and linings, $1.50. Cloth, beveled and gilt, $2.00, 


The Boys of the Sierras. 


Or, THE YOUNG GOLD HUNTERS. An exc:t- 
ing story of the adventures of three young men who 
go to California in ’49, in search o: gold, giving an 
interesting account of their life among the miners. 
Edited by Waiter Montgomery. Fully illustrated 
with origina! designe, made expres-ly for this book. 

1 vo:., small quarto, il.uminated board covers and 
linings, $1.25. 


Young Folks’ History of the Civil War 


A concise and impartial account of the late war, 
for young people, from the best authorities both 
dorth and South. By Mrs. O. Emma Cheney. 
Illustrated with 100 engravings, maps and plans. 

1 vol., 16mo.,cloth, 81.59. 


The Boys of ’61. 


Or, FUUR YEARS OF FIGHTING. A record of 
personal observation with the Army and Navy, from 
the battle of Bull Run tothe fall of Richmond. By 
Charles Carleton Coffin, author of ‘*‘ The Boys of 
76," ** Our New Way *Kound the World,” eto. With 
numerous illustrations. 

l vol. 8vo. cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


New Gift Books. 
Songs and Scenes from Faust. 
Selections from Goethe's masterpiece. Translated 
by Bayard Taylor. Lilustrated ty A. Li: zen Mayer 
and Ad. Lalanze. 


Gray's Elegy in aCountry Churchyard 


Illustrated from original desixns by Birket Foster, 
W.L. Sheppard, W. L. Taylor, and Francie Miller. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


By Samuel Taylor Coleridge Illustrated by Gus- | 


tave Dore, W. L. Taylor, and others. 
Each 1 volume, quarto, cloth, $1.50. 
laminated and fringed cover, $1.75. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, ou re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 
BUOKS & STATIONERY! 


Retall Prices Abolished !! 


Lockwood, Brooks & Oo., Boston, Maes. Spodal 
Notice to Individual Book Buyers and P ec Li- 
brary Trustees and Librarians. Changeof Business 
hanges i busi 

Ppiatin« impo c n our ness, 
we offer over $60,000 worth of Choice B oks and Sta- 
tion at such greatly reduced prices as will attract 
the attention of 

This sale, unlike the ordinary ‘* Clearance Sales,"’ 
s° cailed, will include all the New and Standard 
Books of the day; the Novelties of the Neagon in 
fire Stationery; the famous Portable Bookcase. 
and the Astronomical Lant rn, made sole:y by our- 


selves, 
Closing-Out Catalogue No. 1, Parti, is now ready 


or delivery and mailing, and Part 2 is nearly read.y 
Address all orders and inquiries toe 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & co., 
Neo. 17 Franklin Street, Boston Mass. 


LESSONS BY MAIL 


In Harmony, Counterpoint, and Musical Composi- 
tion. STEPHEN A. EMEKY, New Engiand ('on- 
servatory, Boston, Mase. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and. 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 
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- preached in the Metropolitan Tabernacle, London, 


Spurgeon’s Sermons. 10 vole. - $10 00 


Nov. 1, 1883. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 7 373 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now he (Matthew Arnold) seema to me distinctly 
at this moment lo be the most distinguished Eng- 
lishman living. Asa poet, writer, and thinker he 
has scarcely any equal. Taken altogether, he has 
in my judgment no equal.—LorD C oLERIDGE, 


The Writings of Matthew Arnold. 
THE PROSE WORKS 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION. 

In seven volumes, 12mo, each, $1 50, 
(Uniform with the Eversey editi_n of Charles 
Kingsicy's Novels.) 

CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES: 

Vol. 1—Essays in Cciticiem. 

Vol.2—On the Study of Celtic Literature—On 
Translating Homer. 

Vol. 8—Culture and Anarchy—Friendship’s Gar- 
land. 

Vol. 4—Mixed Eesays—Irish Essays. 

Vol. 5.—-Literature and Dogma. 

Vol. 6—God and the Bible. 

Vo). 7—St. Paul and Protestantism—Last Kasays 
on Charch and Religion. 

They ought to have the largest and most intelli. 
gent constituency of readers in the country.— 
Christian Union. 


POEMS. 


American Edition, Complete in one Velume. 
82. 

It is to him and C.ough that the men of the fr- 
tare will eome who derire to find ihe clearest poetic 
expression of the sentiment and reflection of the 
most cultivated and theughtful men of our genera- 
tion.—The Nation. 

Yet I know numbers of young men—and some, 
alas! no longer young—who have found in Mat- 
thew Arno'd’s poetry a more exact answer to their 
intellectual and emotional wants than in any poetry 
of Tennyson’, or even of Emerson's.—Henry A. 
Beers, in the Century Magazine. 

Contains some of the wisest and most melodious 
verse that this age has produced. -—- London Ath- 
neum. 


Selected Poems 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Golden Treasury Series. 18mo, $1.25. — 


A volume which is a thing of beauty in itseilf.— 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


PASSAGES FROM THE PROSE WRITINGS 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


i2mo, .50. 


Mr. Arnoild’s writings so abound in impressive 
and suggestive passages, which bear separation 
from the text in which they appear, and are worthy 
of frequent re-reading, that his words may be said 
to lend themeelves in a peculiar and unusual de- 
gree to this sort of authological treatment:—#ven- 
ing Post. 


MACMILLAN & (0., 


NEW YORK, 
112 FOURTH AVENUE. 


SPURGEON’S 
NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS 


The Present Truth. A series of Sermons 


by C. H. SPURGEON, 12mo. $1 00 
UNIFORM. WITH, AND BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Spurgeon’s Feathers for Arrows 1 
Spurgeon’s Morning by Morning. 1 00 
Spurgeon’s Evening by Evening. 1 00 
Spurgeon’s Typesand Emblems. 1.00 
Spurgeon’s Lectures to Students. 1 00 
Spurgeon’ 8 Saint and Saviour, 1 00 
Spurgeon’s John Ploughman’s Tatk. 


75 


Stephen, M.D. Miss Warner. 1 75 
Miss Prudence. Drinkwater. 1 50 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS.. 


530 Broadway, New York, 


Now is the Time to Subscribe, 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An Illustrated Weekly. 


“The Best Periodical for Juvenile Readers.” 


EVERY BOY AND GIRLSHOULD 
HAVE IT. 


Subscription Price, $1.50 per Year, 


Harrer’s Yocuna Preop.e delights the 
young of both sexes, and of every age. 
Every young person finds amusement 
and instruction in its varied and excel- 
lent reading. The engravings and typog- 
raphy are unsurpassed in merit, attract- 
iveness, and artistic finish. 

Harprer’s YounGa without 
‘*preachiness,” is the best help of the 
parent and teacher, exerting a refining 
and ennobling influence through its en- 
tertaining stories, anecdotes of travel, 
biographical sketches, scientific arti- 
cles, etc. 

A leading journal says: ‘‘ The villan- 
ous trash, the penny-dreadful ‘boys’ 
and girls’ papers,’ at one time so popular 
and so numerous, have nearly all, thank 
fortune! been driven from the field by 
the introduction of publications fur the 
young which are just as cheap, and per- 
fectly healthful and wholesome. This 
good work of reform was led by the Har- 
pera of New York, with their handsome 
YounG PEopie.” 

Boys will find in its pages entertain- 
ing descriptions of different athletic 
sports and popular out-door amuse ments; 
and girls will be interested in the direc- 
tions for making dolls, dolls’ clothing, 
embroidery, crocheting, etc. A valuable 
feature of the periodical is the Post- Office 
Box, which affords to the young readers 
an opportunity te correspond with the 
Post-mistress and with each other, thus 
aiding in many ways to their stock of 
information, and giving them ease and 
familiarity in the use of language. 


Volume V. begins with the issue dated 
November 6, 1883. 
Volume 1V., Bound in Cioth, contain- 
ing the numbers for the past year, now 
ready, $300. A few copies of Volumes 


If. and IIL. still on hand. Volume 1. 
out of print. 

HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 

Per Year 

RMARPER’S WEEKLY. 4 00 
MARPER’S BABA Re 
HARPER'S YOUNG 1 
FRANKLIN SQUARE 

LIBRARY (52 Numbers)......-seeeee 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United 
States or Canada, 


Remittances shou;d be made by Post- Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., N, Y, 
EXTEMPORE SPEECH ; 


How to Acquire and Practice it. 


By Rev. WILLIAM PITTENGER. 
A TIMELY WORK ON A VITAT. TOPIC. 
The particular object of; this book ix to show Aow a 
man of average abiltty may learn tw +» peak extem- 
poraneously with ease and certainty. Some ape of 
the work are sisaple enough to becomprehenied by a 
school boy, other parts may be read with prosit by rhe 


orator. 
275 pp. Jiandsomelv bound. Cloth, $1.50. 


wili be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
of Flocution and raters. 
AND 1418 CHESTNUT MTRE 
Publicstion Vepartment. 


Pa, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


(10 and 12 Dey St., New York) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


(Ready Nov. 2d.) 


Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


INDIAN IDYL LS, from the Sanskrit of the Ma- 
babharata. By Kdwin Arnold, author of ‘** The 
Light of Asia.” lémo, cloth. Price 81 ww. 


A Popular Life of Luther. These stories, extracted from the prodigious In- 
Based on Kystlin’s * Life of Luther.” Trane- dian epic, are entirely new to Enwtish literature. 

| tedjandenlarged by G. F. Benrinesr, The chea;y-| CHRISTIAN HISTORY IN ITS THREE 

est and best. Very popular tn Germany, and will GREAT PERIODS: third Period, Movers 
PHASFS, uniform with the First Pertod, Farry 
CHRISTIANITY, and the Second Period. Tur Mip 
DLE AGE, and Completing the work. 1é6mo, cloth. 
Price of each volume, #1 25. 

IN NAZARETH TOWN, Christmas Fantasy, 
and«‘her po'ms. By W. Chadwick. Ilémo, 
cloth, «ilttop. Price 8'.00. 

Mr. Chaiwick'’s previous volume, ‘' A Book of 

Poeun,” has already reac hed a sixth edition, and is 

still popular. 
Standard Library. THE EXPANSION OF ENGLAND. By J. 
(Late [asues. ) R. Seeley, author of ** Ecce Homo” and ‘* Natu- 
100. Ry-Ways of Literature. By ral Re‘igion.” 12mo, cloth, Price $1.75. 
Pasi d H. Wheeier. LL.D 26 cts | Two New Volumes in the Classslc Series. 


No. #8. I'luscrations and Meditations. 
Anew book by Rev. Charies H. Sourweon.25 cts. | HEROIC BAI LADS, nelected by the editor of 


prove most popular in America. Paper, 25 ¢tr.: 
Cioth, $1.00. 
(Ready Nov. lth.) 
Our Christmas in a Palace. 
The latest story by 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
In artistic ho iday binding. Price, $1.00. 


o, 4. By **Quiet Hours” ard the ** Wisdom Series,” from 

PAXLON | the best and most stirring ballads of heroiam and 
adventure. 

Hoyt-Ward Cyclopedia LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, By Lord Ma- 

Of Quotations. caulay. New edition, with illustrations. Price of 


each volume, $1.(0. 


Over 17.000 Quotations, besides 50.000 Lines 
: Q . Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 


of .Coucordauce. Royal 8vo. $5 00. 


Holiday edition (very tasty), #7 50 Publishers, 
teeming volume.”—Oliver ROBERTS RR TI ERS, 


BOSTON. 


Popular Ser eS, lagnificent 
We have just issued the following books, | | A th R k 
giving good reading at a very low price. | ; Ty ” @ 
They are on good paper, well printed, ell O00 
eee ene with heavy paper covers. ANY ONE OF THESE SURE TO 
Sargent’s Temperance Tales, GIVE SATISFACTION. 
12 books in a box. $1 25. 10 cts. single. ~ 
RUTH AND LITTLE JANE. l0cts. 
on vee TEM” "LE ANTHEMS. —Lowry ard Doane, 
HERBERT TKUE CHARITY 15 cts. 


ROSE, THE LITTLE COMFORT. 15 cts CHORAL ANTHEMS. Danks 


Boards, $13.59 per Dez. ; $1.50 each by Mal’, 
SINGS FOR MY CHILDREN. 15 cis. ENGLISH ANTHEMS. —L 
—tLasar, 
HOLIDAY PICTURES. 10 cts. Cloth, $24 00 per Doz.. $2.25 each by Mail. 


AM FRICAN TRACT SOCIET Y, 2” A Full Catalogue sent on request. 


150 Nassau St., N. Y.; 52 Bromfield St, 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; BIGLOWV & MAIN, 


75 State St.. Rochester; 53 Wabash Ave., 76 EAST NINTH ST., | 81 RANDOLPH sT., 
Chicago: 757 Market St, San Francisco. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


A REMARKABLE ROMANCE. 


WILL BE READY NOVEMBER 5S. 


ARIUS THE 
AN IDYL OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


This is a romance of the Church in the latter part of the third and 
beginning of the fourth century. The first part of the book is an ex- 
quisite idyl of rural Christian life on the Libyan shore, but the lat- 
ter portion describes some of the fierce, dogmatic conflicts of the 
period, carries the reader to the Council of Nice, and brings on the 
scene a number of conspicuous persons, including the Emperor Con- 
stantine, Athauasius,and Eusebius. The hero of the story is Arius, 
from whom what is known as the Arian heresy was named, 

The story is written with great power,and yet with marked sim- 
plicity of style, Itis the first book of the author, who is ceriain to 
be hailed as a new light in our literary firmament. 


One vol., 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
For sale by all booksellers ; or sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, &© 5 BOND STREET, New York. 


W. BOUION, 


PUBLISHES THIS DAY: 


Une Journée D’Entfant. 


(A Day 11 in the Life of a Caild.) Comporitions inédites par Adrien Mar'é. ‘£0 Plates in Helio- 
yravure by Dujardin, with an Introduction by Henry Straban. Folio, ‘beautifal ornamental 
French binding, $5 

bright ahd charming work of ADRIEN Marik, “Une Jour: d’Enfant,” having had a 
magnificent srccess in Fracce, is now presented, with the gloss of novelty etill npon it, to American 
chiid-lovera. What parent, what infant could indeed resiat an appeal eo delicately trneto the life, so 
adapted to the warmest recognition of everybody? Family joys aud cares are alike the world over, and 
the hundred inimitable touches ‘which reveal the instincts and caprices of chiidhocd wi'l make the we 
pictures as obvious toa transatlantic public as toa French one. There never was a series of child 


“se OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


sketches which went more etraight to the heart. 
W 


SOLD BY STATIONERS. 


ae of the leading numbers of Pens sent for trial on receipt of two cent stamp. 


*.° Any of the by postage prepaid, | nm, Blakeman, Taylor, Co., & 755 Broadway, New_York, 
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The BATTLE The BOOKS. 


The Old Way: The New Way: a ORDERS not Jess than $5 net will be filled, to be paid for 4FTER 
a Charce all the customer will stand, and competi- pone “nid best book possible forthe least money dif erms ARRIVAL AND EXAMINATION if any merchant of good busi- 
ton peri ness standing will certify: “‘M. . . . isresponsible, and will cit! 
Tig disc onnts to dealers and arents (when com- Scll to buyers direct, giving them all discounts. pay fe : ; i ie feb , and will cither 
y for or upon receipt, any goods which he may order.”’ Let. this 

eitien npels —let the private buyer take care of 1,000,000 books, profit one cent each—$10,000. any & tied et this be signed and 
thathdeserve to seli-nierit inclosed with your order. Itis a@ simple guarantee of your good faith, by one who knows you. The 

] 000 books, profit, $1 eagh~$1,000. twins in the en name of a merchant is required because the Commercial Reports tell me the business standing of any 
j Pi sh the b vols that w vill seil. To make Sl and afriend is better than $5 profit. merchant. YOU may be of the highest standing, but Ihave no means of knowing it unless you area 
! Take care of ** Number One.’ Push things.’’-U. S. Grant. merchant. Orders under $5 must be accompanied by the cash. 

CONSEOCUENCE: The New Way brings the largect --‘ail book trade in the world —still growing Books not satisfactory may be RETURNED, at my cxrpense, 
bes ond all chalipie— in spite of Opposition, siauder, treacnc -and ditiiculty unprecedented. and money paid will be refunded, ly, by yance, 
| NEW PRICE LIS Vict Vox P i 
ictory -Vox Populi. 
present, with much pleasure, this New Price List, with reductions varying from 10 to 49 per cent. 
from previous list pric es. Its pres decessor was inade with a view to giving certain discounts to agents, 1 ae “hate h ors ade ep V ic torv in the desperate ‘ Battle of the Books, ” 
| Or trausient special offers. Now that we have reached the happy rock-solid foundation which makes istic of tens of thousands re ceived, signify: 
“Tam absolutely amazed at the cheapness and real | “The world's greatest benefactor to-day is John P 


excelence of your books. Ys ur ente rprise is a pulbtie | Alden, the bold an 1 original publisher, who is success- 


EVERY PATRON One Price to All bene fact ion of the highest kind.”—Rev, Drv SULVHERD, | fully placing stancard literature within the reach of 
and Santa Rosa, Cal, eve ry body who cares to read, Like many men Who 
are wondering how bargali nent, b iis indomitable courage will finally bring 
| esame price a ways, and these (fi urche orders are the M. rung of the ladder."—Evc 
Reems the sensible, reasonable course to ado » shifting sands o vine 1s and “10-day ex, Farmers’ Bank, Columbia City, Ind. RAGEOrG, FR, 
adopt. The shifting sands of changmg terms and 10-day towards extending useful taformation | am delighted with the books. They are marve! 
are pasy. fay When you please—Dbuy now and you will get whatis jor sale now- wii] certainly toall classes, are the mostc\traordinary yet witnessed | of che apness, beauty, and utill Inclosed find $55 
bur e.ain—and make yourself a living advertisement of this liring ‘* Literary Revolution,” I. Bonde Mason W. SLY, Chester, S.C 
TUE PRICES are invariably NET, delivered at store, or sent by express or freight, trans- been connected Library for | it a of cheapness,” and “T ant 
payable viral. Books sent several years, and sccustomed to buying books, can- | oF the m.’ will try to a sort of walking ad- 
4 sent per are in not help but wonde w you can iso ap: cat Vertisement for you.”—L. NOEL, Beaver Dam, Va. 
are now ready except titles with (@) pretixed, wich are neariy Preacy. else, wonder how cthers can sell so de pt *As much neatness of appearance 
| us | publications are NOT sold by dealers. Immense catalogue sent free. thanks fur _ ast seemateccal —W. E. STERNE, Topeka, ‘Kan- and Kene ral typographical excellence as fur Cheap 
cas. Time} hiladelphia. 
| ANCIENT CLASSICS. Presentation Poets. HISTORY. Library of Science 
For Finglish Readers. This serie | 
| nest interesting and important literary enter: | G POH! He An historical event in itself ofnosmall The. publication of this series is an 
| low ns lay andother!the publication of the great works sands, For the first time it brings with. 
i. Austhony les. By C. W. Col-] Known as “ Ked-Line Poet but without the red Hines, | Seribed be low, In suchexcellent form, a! fe productions of the self, 
2 Herodotus: By Geo. C. Ry Church and marcia, and byenany cons! ered prices so extremely low. and contuins-lustead of @ list of briefly treated topics- 
val and chaste, jibe cloth, gilt edge 3 k and rold Calises au ors 1e Very iilpoe st rank. 
$. Ciera, | “WL. Collins. | 17. Aristop! anes Ancient E t under 
6. ix nes. By Rev, | Coll ins. Jolum 12 volume Model Octavo, 657 Long 
By Sir '13.The Greek Anthology. Edwin Arnold..... 70c. Meredith, including Tong Primer type, 92 pores, w ith ‘Plus strations. Priner type, illustrations. Half Lussia, $1.50, 
By Sir Alex. Neavos Aytoun andMacau- Oc. Cloth, $1; baif liussia, red ciges, $1.25. Nations. Geo. Rawlinson 
cP) Ry C. W. Collins. | 2). Livy 1is work, some time out cf print In this ecountrv, 
By W. Collins. | W. Collins. Coleridge......... B0c. | BRogers...........4. 60e. ing ‘Lilosophy of Style. Herbert Spencer 
Homer: ‘Tue | 26Pindar, ‘By Rev, F. D.! Dantess | G0e. | 4's an authority, no work upon Egypt ranks higher. oF ina: atheson, 
Xe | 27 Mo Dryden... | Shakespearc......... 95°.] History of England, from the Invasion of | }'ision cf Persia. Jon Miine 
Ak 123 A Theognis, by George Eliot. phelicy Julius Cesar to the Revolution of 168% By Davi Evolution and bivlogy, T. HM. Huxley 
.90c. | DTennyson........... - paper. Extracloth, gilt top, price per set, $6. A Bourgeois type, illustrations. Half ltussla, $1.9 
Bach inoue volume of something less than 20) pages editi on, on lighter excellent) ape r 4 Tours. Proctor 
e+e OOP. hree i? asta. Forms of Water, T 
ymer’s an z irke ite. Cc. Man’s Place atu 
The set of 27 vols., bound in in ‘half Russig, $5. lyssey and O0-. edition of Hume’s macnificent history Herbert T. liuxiey 
bri : Hood...... 70 Wordsworth....... Oc. hasev been published. T determined to show book. Town Ge ology. Chas. Kingsley 
ef, condensed accounts of the\great | Inzciow............ 702, | *Poetical Concord. buyers, booksellers, and publishers, all, by a Conservation of Energy, Balfour Ste 
ry works f Greece and Rome has taken its | 60c $1.20 th: it IT IS possible to make bo: ks of the highest Study of Langu: 4 Mi 
nz the st authorities = subjec ts. 7 B RA excellence and yet sell toem at low prices. Data of Ethie 
nhurabiv written, and who ly adequate in vod in Relatio M 
tieir scholarship, Indeed, it may be said that ne RY oO History of the Decline and Fall of ' ation to Music. Jtuserna 
of Ks embodies m ve truly that EDITI N Ss. npire. By Fx ard a hhon. Cory lete in ates 
rent olars iip of the day or English read- niso have the authors AY ‘ Vos iree ise type pnuyes. clume oae t 
an ity, these books may be recommended as *h, from above prices. 
ry st reach, The edition is very t The Notes of Milman to Gibbon = Mind and Pod Bain. 
85 cents. din of S ecies.  T. H Haxley 
Progress its Law and Canec Spencer 
O 5 AS. Of Fifty- two of the un-| whe make histor srondertut | ih Pine tricity nda 
allied Cartoons Wilely famous artist of bly want Gibbon aces ied witt 
litho nN. 15 vols. loth. Price red uced to $13. vencil has ever the sublime eve nts and nt, r: ither than to secure ace urate sebols irship, } refer re cin ca of Life, 
Man tot are all gone, and no mor fthe bible. This volume was last year pub- | the history as its romarkalble author Jett it. the Sek & inking ‘wal 
Will be manutactured After the stock now in shed by another house, in the cxact form. how | prese nt form, both Classes are equally pleased, Populars 
hand is exha ust “i no more will be obtainable at a presented, at $5. Finely "bound in © loth, gilt, red | opular Scientific Lectures. Helmholtz 
less price, prubabiy. than 9-5. edges, large quarto (10x13 inches,) price $1.75. Larger History of the English People.| Volume IV., Model Octavo,600 pages, Mong 
? Cha ami ors Encyclopedi a of English Lit- SU RVEYO Primer ty pe, with 4; illustrations. Half Russia, 51.00 
ii gilt top. R BOY. set, cloth, $1.75; half liussia, red edges, $2. 
cduced from $4.50 $2. 75. Youn P le’ Lif, {G “One of the most brillinnt and thoroughly val: ilo nes. ik 
Cyclopedia of Expression. Words classi- eopie 8 Washington. historical works which has appeare in many: volntion, Geo. Romanes 
hed : eeording to their meaning, as an afd to the 3y William M, Tiay Fizevir edition, 465 pages, | Fairly ranking with Macaulay's great work in the Natural Sek Hux): 
«xprossion of “thought (For merly know nas Roget's With na, Extra cloth, price interest oF its ex’ in Current Dise ~Issions in ‘Science onde 
'Thes: Price ‘ed from for cloth ndaptation t ular needs, ithat cove the entire nee of Politics. Ly Fred erick P lie 
iluding to 90 cents, fur halt liussia, re “Ofallthe men that have ever lived, the greatest of riod of Fnelish from the earli »ymodern Darw’ In and 
és good men, and the best of yreat men.’ '—EDWaRD EVERETT. Limes, instead of a brief periud, as ducs Macaulay.”— Dyer, and Getkie, 
| Methodist ecurder, Pittsburg. Dar 
LAXY Frederick the Great, whose own name ranks with! awu of history, heary 
Hiose of Alexander, Cesar, and declared | of the French Revolution, By) Chinon tor ztward Clodd 
the ollowin, sditiong «ar deeds to be tae most prilliant of way in th ‘ena! romas 1 trevier type hilcdhood of Religions. “dward Clod 
the LINDSOMEST. typographically “Decidedly readable. Pretty cortain to secureatre-; “After perusi he whole of thi ordir 
which have ever ben published in this| and full of anccdow Elzevir Library. 
h THis ‘A VIiV picture, and full of anecdote.”—Ch teh qual ities with which Mr. arlyle’s idolators eudow 
ORO Of them | + Futlof striking incident that will serve to thrill and Decisive Battles of the World. From |™2ndsome, Paper covers. Sent post- 
in than that shown ins | 4 ranseript, i’ ortiaud Ae | arathon t Wy. ate rloo, by Ss. AST, ir paid at prices attixed. 
* Mr. aver @ stories for bors are well-known. dition. Brevier type, loaded 562 es. Cloth, 
as deseribed, are those of t] | Tt may fairly he enlled a Nistory of the in|] 4 Count Kumford. By 
as Geseribed, are those of the most cele- | Steel since about these turning points of history Tho Battleof Marktbcs. ‘E..S. 
bindings, unexeelled in qt ality of ma- People’ s Life of Abraham Lincoln. History of the Thirty Years’ War in Ger- Je Dy. iz Be, 
terial l ree 409 page ‘s, Small Vica type. 2 steel en- many. Py Frederick Schiller, Trans hited A. 89 Gertrude of Wyoming. Crm; 
Sir Wal reduced froin $1.15 to65 cents pages Cloth, half red edges, | Essay on Man. By Popess.. 
Caxt Waverley Novels, New all the fascination of a novel.—Free Press,| epoch unexcelied all hechronictes of time, in 79 The Specter Bridegrox “Irving. 
ime proiu “ nad hea ihe noble, devoted heroism of those who struggle 1¢ Crucifixion, unin, ‘ham Gejkie........ 
iustrations, ‘Lhe edition last year published {rom rho best Lit and Heart of the right, and initsfar-reachin Inflnence forgo od, od for 67 Seneca and St. Paul, Cation Farrar... 
tuese same piates suid al $3, how reduced tO $7.50. | land, yetwritien. —Unitarian dler@id, | ibseque nt history of the . -rld;and the story is} ©6 The Celtic Hermits, Chas, Kingsk 
Charles Dic ‘ors’ Complete Works. New! tuld by the greatest literary genius Germany.” Adventur sf 
Caxton 15 volumes FROM LOG CABIN Historical Wond-r-Book,” Containing | #2 findhad 
’ Primer type | n about 2 Pub- in one volume, lar: re Brevier type, sD. lilustrated.. 
fully printed and bound, the folowing wor's, | 45 Philosophy of Style, Herbert Spencer...........0 °°: 
Thackeray's Complete Works. New Cax- House. Young People’s iLife abridged Green’. Larger History © k ngli-h 44 Evidences of jon, 
ton illustrated edition. 11 volunies. large 127 of Jame 3 A. Garfield. By William Thay Larz People; ¢ ‘arly le’s French Revolution; Creasy De- 43 Buddhisin, Ry John 
Over 25) ze Lone 12m0., 433 paces, Small }ica type. 2 steel cisive Battles of the World ; Schiller's Thirty Years’ 42 Civilizationsef Asia, Geo, 
> listralioas. Price reduced and cther fine Allustr ations. xtra Cloth, price re Warin Germany _ 1,905 pa; in cloth, 21.25 41 of Pete C.F. Lester, hw 
from $6.75. duced from §1.75 to half Kussia, red edges, $1 er Sto ries. E.T Aiden... “Be. 
George iots Complete TT 4 hetter book forthe young w the Hell, 
Caxton edition 6 volumes, lergo } Christian, Londun. young was never printed.” The A Wonder Book the amountand 85 Lite of Alex auder 11, Sucpheng,, 
type. Price reduced ww $5.75. of mont romantic stories of the times.” quality of its contents—the cheapest Highways Lite raiure. D 
Nethaniel Itawthorne’s Complete Worlrs, | 77” Quarterly historical volume ever published. 23 Songsof Seven, ete. Jean Ingolowe 2. 
type. With 24 fine ifn irutions. Price Be reece, rom ‘ Gay Jy Qe 
J. Fenimore Cooper's Complete Works, | ~rief Biographies of nearly 400 of the most 2: Great. Complete int 2) American Humorists—A. 
Withs jitr strata ri portraits. tenson J. Lossing mo. cket onthe Hear okens, 
Per Bel, Fe cloth, cents, L,D. Large has an extent learn ne, a variety of | 17 A:ncrican Humorists—Boluv 
uincey's omple or ag ry est praise, an: ve secured furhimnalasting 15 American Humoris: 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s Complete Works, ooksin One Volume. Containing | Rollin’s Ancient History of the Egyptians, Tite af Bir Tanne 
w Cagton edition, i913 volumes. ] life o. ack. Great; Carlyle’s Carthagenians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes and | Queen Mabcl, cia. Ellen Tracy Alden. 
Peunce type p nes, ree 2mo., Leng Robert Urls; Lamu: riiyne Queen’ ft Scotts: ersians Grecians Macedonians. Prec NARLES 8 ife of Frederick ha tar 
pee Price Feduced W to $8.50. Gibbon’'s Mahomet ; Bunsen er; Michelet’s Joan OLLIN. In four large més, 3,076 pages, ‘Long 7 Motiveend Hab 
in 6 volumes, large 12mo., Long tin:’s Columbus; Trollope’s Vittoria Cc id tno. Macaula s History of England. New, Serpents of Fel Cc hdrew 
mer type. Price per set, reduced {rom $16 to $4. 908 pages, Lrevier type. Cloth abridge n, cones threevols., re 12mo,, The ton 4c. 
Washington Irving’s Complete Work.*} Plutarch 4 Lives of Mlustrious Men, Trans- provier _ Price set,'cloth, $2; | 2 Burnin fitome. Canon F 
Bow Caxton lated by Dryden and Clough. Complete in 8 vols., 1k Winkle. Washington 
Lourgeols type. Price $4 large 12 miv., 1,717 pages, Lung Primer Cloth Remit by Bank Draft, Postal or Money Order, Letter. Frac sent 
Macaulay's Complete Essays and Poems. $1.00. postage stamps. tions of $1 00 may be sent in 
3 vols. pages. ert Achiovements of Celebrated Men.” By JOHN ALDEN, Publish 
\ ormerl at Price to wicth 3 er, 
on. Larg OCtavO, pages, Small Pica P 0 Box 1227 
Pp. 0. 18 Vesey Street, New 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Charming Book! 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


C. GRIGGS & CO.,|: 


CHICAGO. 
DULCE DOMUM, THE BURDEN OF THE SONG. 


By Bens, F. Tayior, LL.D., Author of Songs of 
Yesterday," &c., &c. Profusely iliustrated by 
leadiug American Artists. Price $4 (0. 


From the Boston Home Journal. 

There are nine be without a solita 
inetanoe of breathin“w some «rap 
thonght or ec agate more “fully im the heart some pa- 
triotic or other incident * * The ;oems 
are eminentiy worthy the eirga:t illustrations ac- 
comypanyin¢ them, the sum ptuous style in which 
they are issued.” 

From the Chicago Standard. 

** beautiful in overt feature as a book, and as 
a collection of oe oems is rich in reminis- 

cenos, in tictare 
in h‘story—tor itis ie, the 


hom Us 
olattime in our Own that is here repro- 
. « Ibe isustrationsin this book ares me- 


uce 
thing more than mere pictures—they are la” dscapes 
aud persons and home-scenes which are, for many 
of tas eyes thst t will is0k upon them, fancies, 
but realities. 


SONGS OF YESTERDAY 

By B. F. Ilustrated. 
Cloth, full giit, $3. 

‘* Here are lyrics of tender of rank 


with the dsittiest thi gs of kind in American 
verse.”""—Bufalo Courter. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


“OLD-TIME PICTURES and SHEAVES OF 
RHYME.” 


lustrated. 16mo., Cloth, $1.50; Gilt’ Edges, $1.75. 


THE WORLD ON WHEELS. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 
rd a string of pear 
the thought. "_ New York 


BETW_EN THE GATES 
Illustrated. t2mo. Oloth, $1.50. 


** Every factis so pictoriel'y stated, and with so 
a fancy, that the nook nas all the cherm 
of fiction.”—Har per’ Magazine. 


SUMMER SAVORY. 
12mo. Cloth, 81. 


ra; BA © of 
place he will ancl orite +hbakes with 
laugbter; in apother he wi | with his match lees 
ath Learts unused to tender sent ment.”—Ts0y 
«mes. 


Pictures of Life in Camp <nd Field. 
Oloth, $1 50. 


So'd by Boksel ers, or will sent, prepaid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publichers 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO. 


JUST PUBLISHED; 


Jesus, the World’s Saviour. 


Wao Hg Is, Way Came, AND HE Div.” 


**A book of singular interest. It begins with a 
discussion of th vsriatlons in the of Je. 
aus, aid follows with tseenty-one chapte s, each one 
devoted to the inv some nt connected 
with histescbicse ore apact examvle, bis 
preparation, his baptism, his his mire- 
cles, his thevlogy, hie parabice, his prohecies, etc. 


ISMS, OLD AND NEW. 
By Groner C. Lontmer, D.D. 12mo., $1 50. 
**Some of these essays are masterp'eces of elo- 


uence, whi'e all abo: nd in of strikivg 

bnlianey. But retriki:@ imagery and impas- 

sre not their ohiet merits These are 

urauce that a subt 6, - 
on, whicn aseurauc i with 


and a wide scholarehin a e up - 
deniabie geuias"—Mianespolis T'ridune. 
sent, postpaid, on 


*.° Sold by all Beokse! 
receipt of price, by the Pubi 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO. 


shers. 


| 


Dodd, Maud, & Company's Autumn Annonncemens. 


His Sombre Rivals. 
A New Novel bv E. P. Roe. Cm plete in one vol., 12mo, $1.50. 
*.* The first edition of 45.000 c- pies now ready. 
sare extraordinary popularity of Mr. Roe’s stories is evidenced by the following statement of their 


Bar'l-rs Burned Is now in ite Thousand. |A Dav of Fate, Is now in its Toousand. 


enin res‘nu' Burr the ur 
From Jest to Earnes’.....: ™ 


A Score of Etchings. 


Twenty Examples bv the most celebrated of Enviieh Etchera, The collection incindes anch names 
as Seymour Haden, herkomer, Hamerton, Colin Hanter, Waltner, David Law, Brunet-Debuaines, etc , 
etc. Folio, cloth gilt, $15 


4 History of Sculpture. 


By Lacy M. Mitchei!. Imperial 8vo, 797 pages, containing 300 illustrations, comprising wood-en- 
gravirgs by some of the moat killed artists Of thie country and Zurope, and fall- pase photo-grav res 
—— by Friech, of Berliv ; full indexes and tab'es of reference. This important work ba« been 
g in preparation, and embodies the resulta of all the researches and discoveries which have recent- 
ly thrown mach light on tne history of a great artistic past. The author has enjoved the aid and co- 
operation of many of the foremoet scholars and arche >logists of the day in the prosecution of her 
work, which now, in point of interest, comprehensivenesa of treatment, and accuracy of detail, will 
take a first place in the literature of this eubj-ct. 
Royal 8vo, elegantly printed and bound, clota, gilt tops, $12.50. 


Selections from Ancient Sculpture. 


pea og te in the highest style of art, by Fisch, of Berlin. Folio, with descriptive*text in port- 


The Stone Sculptures: of Copan and Quirigua, 


Drawn by Heinrich Meye. H s‘orical and descriptive texs by Dr. Juiiua Schmid'. Travslated from 
the German by A. D. Savage, iate of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, N. Y. With twenty pilates. 
Half morocco, civth sides, $20. 


The North-west Coast of America, 


Being results of :ecent E hnoiogics' Re-earches from the collections of the R »yal Maceums at Berlin, 
pabii#ned by the D rectors of the E .nnological D:partment. Translated from the German. With 
thirteen pistes, five of which are in colors, Folio, half morocco, cloth sides, $20 


The Basé Country; 


Or, Sport among phe Wild Tribes of the S> ne Being personal experiences and adventures during 


threc winters in that country by Fran James, 8vo, with more than forty full-page ilia-trs- 
— engrave Yo the book from  autiaripns taken by the author. Royal octavo, $s. n No 
vember. 


Prof. Alfred J. Church. 
bor _ volumes, each with many illustrations in color from ancient frescdes and sculptures. Each 
mo, $1 
Stories from Herodotus. 
breviovely published: 
S‘ories from Homer, S:‘orles from Virgil. Stories from the Greek Tragedians. 
Minor Wars of the United States, 12mo, illostrated, $1.25. 
King Philip’s War. By Richard Markham. War with Mexico. By Horatio0O. Ladd 
Previously published: 
War of 1812. By Roeriter Johnson. - The Old French War. 
The Chronicle ot the Cid. 
E tited, with ar Introdnetion and Appendis,’by R chard Markham. and illustrated with upward of fifty 
designs by H, W. McVickar and Aifred Brennan. Large quarto, cloth, ornate, $3. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Crandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill Battie. A Ballad. Illustrated in color 
by H. W McVickar, Clotb, $2. 
Charles Nordhoff. 
Man-of-War Life By Carles Nordhoff. A new edition, with Preface by the author for 
1.0m ucw plates. Quarto, boards. With many illastrations. $1.50. 
Martha Finley. 
A new volume in the Elsie Series.—Elsie’s New Relations. 1 vol. 
16mo, cloth, 25. 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, 755 Broadway, New York. 
POPULAR 


Crowell’s Favorite Ilustrated Edition. 


With designs by Taylor, Merrill, Woodward, Schell, Gifford, Garrett. 
Haycen, and other eminent artiste. Printed on fine calendered 9 
paper, bound in attractive etyle for holiday gifts. Square 8vo, gilt 
edge, each in a box, $2.50 per volume. 


AURORA LEIGH, 

MRS. BROWNING, 

ROBERT BROWNING, 
(elections), 

FAVORITE POEMS, 


Storics from Livy. 


By Rossiter Johnson. 


ae 

GCETHE'S FAUST, 

LADY OF THE LAKE 
(With Notes), 


¥ 


LUCILE, 
SCHILLER, 
TENNYSON, 
The illuetrations for these volumes are deserving of special mention, 
having been prepared at great expense, a large proportion of them en- 


graved hy George T. Andrew, whose work on * The Cambridge Book of 
Poetry ’’ adda 80 much to its vaine. 


The paper, ting, and binding are aleo first class in a'l ree 
no effort has hee epared to make this series attractive and popular, 


THOMAS CROWFLI & CO., 
13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


MR. BEECHER’S 


CURRENT SERMONS. 


Plymouth Pulpit \e published weekly, the ~?-4 
edition of ELLINWOOD’s Reporte, in 
, readable type. Renewing Subecribers say | 
many appreciative things: 
toon could not do without it. It ia food and drink 
me. 
** Plymouth the Se 
Mare til. ay ite influence r 
may it increase till ‘the: its 
tion and fivein its sp ri 
**T have taken the orl to send you a new name, 
og Mand a good turn to read Beecher 
Please send ‘Life Thoughts’ 
the Pulpit." 


Send for free sample cop 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, Publishers, 
27 PARK PLACE,NEW YORK. 


NB Plymouth Pupit ani The Christ.an 
Union ($3) tcg-ther for Addreas either. 


THE MASTERPIECE OF A GREAT GENIUS, 
POEMS IN 
By IVAN TOURGUENEFF. 
With a fine portrait Troutiap.cce, aud an introduc- 


lyol. Gray edves. Price, $1 2%. 
They are among the finest of the literary master- 
terpiece. of this century —these little 
itisa mattee for consratu!ation t they are 
to Aineriosa rea leca in a form 
or ginais. Malied to any addres. 


CUPPLES, UPHAM, & CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, | 


THE CHOICE PERIODICALS. 


Rapa PRICE-LIST of them sent for a 


THE 


DINGERS WELCOME 


me a in none but the best. Here are a few 
prices. Pub. 


O Bmerson’s new book for Singing Classes Price. 
C ventions, wins golden opinions from all who 84. His price for 
It. Herald of H-aith feur fe 
Iam very mnch pleased with it indeed,” froma/N.Y Tribune (semi- weekly) 30) $8.20. 
recent letter, indicates the genera! feeling. 
Harper’s Monthir............ 84 00 His price 
192 pages. 150 tunes. Good inetrnctive conrae, ner r’a 1 
new and favorite Manual Signs Dio Lewis’ Mon 4 - for all five Is 
and other (mprovements. une week 
Mowers Mayazine so) $9.50, 


75 cents will bring you a epecimen copy. Liberal 
redaction for quantities. He will quote price on any similar combination 
if you send a stamp with your request. 

JOHN MORROW, 


Taylorstown, Wash.Co., Pa. 


NEW, BEAUTIFUL AND EASY CANTATAS: 


REBECCA (65 cent*.) By D. F. H Tn- 
has five and easy music, pretty oriental costuming 

arrangements, and. cannot tai} to bes great 


aud stawe HUMOR! PATHOS! ELOQUENCE! 
attraction. The Elocutionist’s Annual, Number I1. 
RUTH AND B04Z. (emt. ) BYE.A-An-| Readings! Dialoeues! Tableaux! ‘ ontaias all 
be peg U8 | the new popular selections from the current litera- 
tu e of the  ,ear, towether with sume of the choicest 


the rural life of olden poy anda abe 

lehem and its ds, and bas selections of standard nteratu: e. Back numbers ai- 
music. ways on band. Se d for ‘‘atal gue. cold by all 
Booksellers and New-dealers, or will sen’ post- 


LAKM ? The new ibes. Given every of price. 200 pares, cloth, 60 cents. 
ts. 
FOREST JUBILEE CHOIR. genta.) National school ef Elocation and Oratory, 
gone sincere, Bird Sones, Gr, Al Wo |p 
Any book matled for retail price. inti 
“OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. ON BUILDING, 


ress, incl th 
& Oo., O97 Broadway, New York. | “Wii. 1. COMBTOUK, 6 Astor Place, N.Y. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 79 W. 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 
HAND AND By Anna K. Guzen, 


Aatbor of **The Leavenworth Case,” “A 
Strange Disappearance,” ** X, Y. Z.,” etc. I'ln-- 

Of “The Leavenworth C vc,” the * Evening Ex- 
press’ ssys* ** The most blasé novel reader will be 
unable to put it a-ide until he bas read the last: er - 


tence and mastered the mystery which has baffled 
bim from tbe beginning.” 


THE CALENDAR OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY FOR 1884. Containing 
in @ condensed form «large amount of informa- 
tion upon the History of the United Sta‘ee. 
Mounted upon a card, beautifully decorated. 
and with a very full index... _........... $1 00 

Dr, John Lord says of it: ‘‘ I: shows great dir- 

Crimination in selecting the saicut points of hisr- 


tory; I predict for It @ great succes-, which it richly 
Cererver.” 


THE WONDERS OF PLANT LIFE. 
By Mae. 8, Beaniifally - 

A book for naturalista, yourg and old. 


TOPICS OF THE TIME, A series of 
representative essays on questivns of the day. 
Principally selected from the leading British and 
Continenta! journals. Published in handsome 
16mo. volumes. Price €ach, in paper, 25 cents 
in cloth, flexible, 60 cente. Six vole. now 


Vol. Vi. Artand Literature, Com- 
prising “Tue ruliosopoy of tbe Beautiful,” by 
Professor J. Blackie; ‘*Soath Keusington 
lenism: A D aiogue,” by H. D. Trail; ** Vie 
Keginning of Art,” by Stanley Lane-Pucle; ** The 
Accient, Meg eval, and Modern S aye,” Toe 
Impresrionists,” by F.ederick Wedmore; ** Wag- 
ner and Wagtrrirm,” by E imand Garney. 


VOL. I. SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 

STUDIES IN BIOC- 

RAPHY. 

VOL. STUDIES IN LITERA- 
TURE. 

VOL.IV. HISTORICAL STUDIES. 


VOL. V. QUESTIONS OF BELIEF. 


THE AMERICAN CIRLS’ HOME 
BOOK OF WORK AND #LAY. 
By CaMPEELL. A vclume giving sug- 
gestions and instructions for it-door and oui- 
door amusements, and occupation for play or 
for profit. Small 4to, 140 cute, cloth....$2 00 


** Ought to find a plaice on every Chrismas mem- 
orandum wherein young giil+ are remembered. 
- « + Turovghout there is the same good sense 
and refinement which bave tlways distinguished 
Mrs, Campbe.l's work .”’--(Tae Nation. 


Send for Patnam’s F-i] List of New Pablicatione. 


OUR LATEST CATALOGUE 


Of Scientific Text Books and Indr-t-is] Works (4, 

pages), ineludinse our of Joha Kuskin', 

Works, wi! mai'el freatoany oue 
JOUN WILEY & BON4, New York. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


EST 
Americaa and Foreign. 


For every department of instruction, low or high. 
premptiy provided for Families, Schrols, Colleges. 
Oiroulars of «00d schools, with intellig advice, 
free to parents personally. Mailed for postage. Al! 
akillied Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form.” 

W. BOHERMERHORN, A. M., Secretary, 
7 East l4th St. near 6th Ave., N. ¥. 


ROVK HALL, 
New Haven, Cennecticut. 
Miss Montfort’s School for Young Ladies. Highiv 
indorsed by the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. 
Dana, and others. Ninth Year begins Sept. 19. 


For circulars, 
MISS MONTFORT. 


ME. DK VALENCI4’S FRESCH AND 
ENGLISH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LAUVLES, 
19 East 124th Street. 
20th Year. Acatemic and OCollewiate coun in 
Ensli h, French, Latin, German, Music, Painting, 
and Drawing. 
The schoo] is the conservator of pure precepts 
and a Christian baracter. 
Reopening Sept. 12. 


BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR 
YOUNG LADIFS AND CHILDREN, 
Nerwalk, Corn. 
Instruction in al! the Fngtish ranches, Lan- 
guages and Art. Special attention to pupils in Music, 
Gymuastics, and daily out-door exercise. Orphan 
children sffo-ded a permanent nome and fuil cherge 
taken of their wardrobe as wel' as eciucation. Terms 
from $225 to 8300, according to awe and studies, . 
Send for Catalogue. MISS N. F. BAIRD. 


INSTITUTE, FOR BOYS, 
Rye, N. 


$600 a Year. $HENRY TATLOCK, Principal 
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SHOPPING NOTES. 

A visit to the stores at this season of 
the year, with the oject of finding out 
what is fashionable, is one of the most 
bewildering and puzzling of experiences. 
The colors are much the same as former- 
ly, dark greens, blues, and reds; crushed 
strawberry is noticeably absent. Bear- 
tiful cloths are in the market, and sold 
at very reasonable figures. Coeviot, a 
name which is made to cover a multitude 
of cloths, is sold at from 65 cents to 
$2 per yard. A very pretty costume 
can be made of plain and figured chev- 
ot, the foundation of the dress hing 
of the plain cloth, the trimmi1xg of 
the striped; For a suit of this kind 
about double the quantity of the plain is 
required to that of the striped—say four 
yards of striped, eight of plain; these 
come in all colors, but the most promi- 
nent is that of a mixed brown and 
yellow, the stripes having a suggestion 
of red—one or two threads of red in a 
stripe. Flannels in solid colors, which 
are heavy as cloth and nearly as hand- 
some, are sold at $1.10 a yard, 54 inches 
wide. These certainly would make a 
very serviceable school or business dress, 
and with a short jacket lined with flan 
nel would be warm enough for the most 
severe weather. Another very pretty 
goods in the market in an Ottoman trav- 
erse; this, as its name indicates, has a 
cord similar to the Ottoman silk, and 
brings back recollections of the Empress 
cloth which was so popular a few years 
since. Ottoman traverse is sold at from 
$2 to $2 50 per yard—43 inches in width; 
it comes in browns, seal; and light; 
in blue, dark, and the shade known as 
the electric blue, and in the different 
shades of red and brown ; it is very beau- 
tiful in black ; this goods isas handsome 
and certainly more serviceable than some 
silks, as it will neither fray nor grow 
shiny. The newest goods in the market 
is known as bisom cloth; suits made in 
this cloth require twelve yards, single 
width, of plain and six of the dotted; 
these dots are of cheni:zile, which stand 
out permanently, some of the dots hang- 
ing like litule tassels of chenielle; some 
are suggestive of clover leaves, some of 
crescents. The plain goods is sold at 
¢1 75, the dotted at $2.50 to $275 This 
combination produces a very rich dress. 

There is not much change in jackets; 
the close-fitting round jacket is found in 
the stores, and indications are at present 
that short jacketsand wraps trimmed with 
bands of fur will be worn. Some very 
pretty capes comiog to the waist in the 
back, and haviag long tabs in front, 
trimmed with chenielle fringe, are pretty 
and very becoming; these are sold at 
prices ranging from $8 to $25. Jackets 
and manties wi h sleeves se}! at from $5 to 
$20. There is aslight change in circulars. 
Ali who havé worn the cireular which 
has been so fashionable for the past 
years know the discomfort of attempt- 
ing to walk in them on a windy day. 
The new style of circular has iaserted a 
front which bu'ton closely from neck to 
hem, having ap opening through which 
the arms pass at the waist line about six 
inches either tile of the buttonholes. 
From the shovlder entirely down the 
front and arou d the bottom is rich 
braiding. The garment looks comfort- 
able, aud is soli at from $30 up. A 
plain circular for every-day use can be 
purchased at $9 50 

One of the :ewest garments for win- 
ter wear is the Kucsian dolman; this gar- 
ment is very ]»ong, having three large 
pleats in the back, and usualiy made of 
silk; the price ranges from @20up. Odae 
of the prettiest garments to be worn 
during the coming winter is a tight-fitting 
polonaise made of Jersey cloth; this 
garment buttons closely the entire length 
of the front with a double row of buttons, 
fully draped in the back, and is trimmed 
with a cord and tassel of silk fastened at 
the side-loops in the back and knotted 
loosely in the front; 
when worn with a velvet skirt, with the 


these garments, 


addition of a fur collar and muff, make ap 
exceedingly stylish and elegant suit; the 
garment ranges in price from $25 to 
$50 

With the present facilities offered by 
the dry-goods houses for the purchase of 
goods through the mails, persons living 
in the most distant parts of the country 
can enjoy and avail themselves of the 
privileges offered by the New York 
markets. By sending a note to any prom- 
inent dry-goods house in the city, stating 
what kind, or about what kind, of gocds 
is wanted, and the price, they, wil! re- 
ceive in return samples of goods marked 
distinctly; after making their selection. 
they can send for the quantity of goods 
required. For the purchase of hats and 
cloaks several of the prominent dry 
goods houses issue catalogues ; selections 
can be made from these catalogues, 
directions being given how to send 
measurements. Certainly shopping can 
be done with equal economy and much 
less wear and tear of bodily strength by 
sitting in one’s own parlor and makiog 
selections from samples tban it can by 
wandering from store to store, and 
becoming more and more bewil i«red at 
each new stopping place, and finally 
deciding Oo goods first seen, fully coa 
scious of a day wasted. The followiag | 
houses are best Knownto us as giving 
special attentiontoorders by mail. Mosi 
of them send catalogues free: Arnold, 
Constable & Co., Le Boutillier, 2318. 
Best & Co., * Liliputian B-zaar;"E J 
Denning & Co, H O Hill &C>., Lord & 
Taylor, R H Muiucy & Co., James Mc- 
Creery & Co., Eiw. Ridley & Sons. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
UNEQUALED. 

Dr. R. M. Alexander, Fannett*burgh, Pa., 
says: ‘‘I think Horsford's Acid Phosphate is 
net equaled in any other preparation of phoe- 
phorus.”’ 


Coughs, Colds, and Sore Throat are the 
common result of going about with Cold Feet 
Prevent all this and keep your feet warm with 
Wilsonia Magnetic Insoles. Made all sizes. 
Insoles for ladies are very thin. Price 50 
cents at drugeists’ and shoe dealers’. 


Twin Foes to Life 


Are Indigestion and Constipation. 
Their primary symptoms are among the 
most distressing of minor human ailments, 
and a host of diseuses, speedily resultant 
from them, mutually aggravate euch other 
and assail at once the whole machinery 
of life. Nausea, Foul Breath, Sour 
Stomach, Dizziness, Headaches, 
Bilious Fever, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, 
Kidney Diseases, Piles, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Dropsy, and various Skin 
Disorders, are among the symptoms 
and matadies caused by derangement of 
of the stomach and bowels. 


A Thorough Purgative 


medicine is the first necessity for cure. 
Then the cathartic effect must be muin- 
tained. in a mild degree, just sufficient 
to prevent a recurrence of costiveness, 
and at the same time the liver, kidneys 
and stomach must be stimulated and 
strengthened. 


Ayer’s Pills 


Accomplish this restorative work better 
than any other medicine. They are 
searching and thorough, yet mild, in their 
purgative action. They do not gripe the 
patient, and do not induce a costive re- 
action, as is the effect of other cathartics, 
Withal, they special properties, 
diuretie, hepat = tonic, of t highest 
medicinal value and 


Absolutely Cure 


All diseases proceeding from disorder 
of the digestive and assimilatory organs, 
The prompt use of AYER’s PILLS to 
correct the first indications of costive- 
ness, averts the serious illnesses which 
neglect of that condition wouid inevitably 
induce. All irregularities in the action of 
the bowels — looseness as well as consti- 
pation—are beneficially controlled by 
AYER’S PILLS, and for the stimulation 
of «digestive organs weakened by long- 
continued dy spepsin, one or two. of 
AYER’S PILrs daily, after dinner, will do 
more yood than any ‘thing else. 


Leading Physicians Concede 


That AYER’s PILLS are the best of all 
cathartic medicines, and many practition- 
ers, of the highest standing, custcmarily 
prescribe them. 


AYER’S PILLS, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowe//, Mass. 
{ Analytical Chemists ] 
For sale by all Druggists. 


An Efficient Remedy 


In all cases of Bronchial and Pulmo- 
mary Affections is AYER’S CHERRY 
PECTORAL. As such itis recognized and 
rescribed by the medical profession, and 
mn many thousands of. families, for the 
ast forty years, it has been regarded as an 
nvaluable household reinedy. It is a 
reparation that only requires to be taken 
n verv small quantities, and a few doses 
of it administered in the early stages of a 
cold or cough wil! effect a s eure, 
and may, very possibly, speed cu 
is no doubt whatever 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Has preserved the lives of great numbers 
of eae by arresting the development of 
paitis, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, 
monary Consumption, and 
the cure of those dangerous mnaledies. It 
should be kept ready for use in every 
family where there are children, as it is a 
medicine far superior to all others in the 
treatment of Croup, the alleviation of 

hooping Cough, and the cure of Colds 
and Influenza, ailments peculiarly inci- 
dental to childhood and youth. Prompti- | 
tude in dealing with all diseases of this 
class is of the utmost importance. The 
loss of a single day may, in many cases, 
entail fatal consequences. Do not waste 
precious time in experimenti with 
medicines of doubtful efticacy, while the 
og iy is constantly gaining a deeper 
hold, but take at once the speediest and 
most certain to cure, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas. . 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Catalogues «ent, 


AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to eure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr.J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. | 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Vocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER Dorchester, Mass. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


THE BEST yada WORLD. 
Grea and distributt 
| these Beau Roses. We deliver Strong Po 
for immediate bloom, safely by mail, 
at labeled, Splendid Varieties, your 
96 fo 96 for or for 05 fo foo for 813, 


our New Gai 
over Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., ~ 
Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


No. 1 Suit 


Terrv, 68. 
lush, $62. 


S.C. 
& CO. 


Ro«ton, 
Ma 


(CHURCH FURNITURE, 


Pulpits, Communion Tables, etc. 
Send for Hand-Book, free, to 
| J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Oarmine St., New York. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


A HOUSEHOLD WITRHRODUT TARRANT’S 

SELTZER APERIENT 
WITHIN REACH LACKS AN IMPORTANT 
SAFEGUARD OF HEALTH AND LIFE. A FEW 
DOSES OF THI8 STANDARD REMEDY FOR 
INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, AND BIL- 
IOUSNESS, RELIEVE EVERY DISTRESSING 
SYMPTOM, AND PREVENT DANGEROUS 
CONSEQUENCES FOR SALE BY THE ENTIRE 
DRUG TRADE, 


G | DRESS REFORM. | 6 


EQUIPOISE. 


Made in all 
te 


ibesten, 


Bapporters, 
aer Stocking 8 rtera, Saui 


New ILLUusTRaTED CATALOGUE FREE. 


MRS A. FLETCHER, 
East 14th N. 


LOANED 
MONEY 


COCHRAN & it. Paul 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
s, Fire A s,Farms,ete, FU ULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. GO. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 
known ie t Bchout Firs Alarm 
and other 

Meneely & West Trev. NY. 
RK. 127 Place, West 


Church Furniture. 4 "3. Banners. 


HURCH CORNITURE Send 
CHURCH force 12 Portia At... ~ mall Ce., 


WORKERS. | 


LY; also regular full: working desi 
Questions promptly answered in the pa 
eon a gi emen 

ond three mouths subscript 


for Copy apd catalogue of 


Mention 
paper Wil. WHITLOCK. 140 St, N.Y. 


epec al han 


NEW, RICH, ant RARE work, never hetore 
equaled and value to ali classes. Over 2000 
1100 pages. Introduction a by Sim p- 
som. Contributions trom 


AGENT WANTED. is of 

features. A fortun 

pended in fits or: there 
ismnesvueh thing as competition on it. $1000 to a year for 
afew more first clase men. A valuable pamphiet free. The 
finest ever made, sent genuime agents for examina- 
tion. Address W. H. THOMPSON, Publisher 

4 Arch Street, Philadelphia, . Pa. 

( This will appear but oner. 


WANT 1000 acre BOOK AGENTS 


On| FAMOUS WOMEN 


Prescott 


mous at women. rbly litustrated. 
ris s of thousands are wetting Zor it, and Agents 
sell 10 to 20 a des. 
mone 

WORTHINGTON U0. Hartford, Conn. 


| $06 Addiess & Con Portland, Mas 


These anewering an 
confer « favor upon the Advertiser and 
Pubteher by stating that they aaw the 
Adverticement in The Chriztien Union. * 


day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
$5 to Stinson & Co., Portiand. Ma Ma 
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We 
| Manufactu.e those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes fer Charchea, 
Tewer Clocks, etc.. etc. Prices 
and catalogues sent free. Address § 
H.MosuHane & Co., Baltimore, Md 
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Brooklyn Advertisements, 


1839. isss. 


HARDENBERGH 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 
174 Fulton 8t., 


Offer a Newand Large Stock of Choice ard Care 
fully selected Patterus of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


_OF ALL GRADES, 
Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiitons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 

| Ingrains, Three-Piys, 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings,etc. 
ALSO, 
LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, CORNICES 
SHADES, 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


HARDENBERCH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 
JAMES THOMPSON, 


121 Atlantic Awenue, 
Cor. Henry Street, Brooklyn, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


GROCER. 


Pillsbury Flour, 
Mocha and Java Coffees, 
Choice Creamery Butter, 


and a large assortment of Fine Family 


G receries, 

Families returning to the city and abont‘laying in 
their winter supp'ies will do well to purchase thel 
Flour, Teas, and Sugar by the quantity, which wil 
be supplied at lowest wholesale pricea. 


121 Atlantic Ave., Cor. Henry St. 


Burt’s Shoes. 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


262 8r., B’x.'s, N. Y 


Ohriatian Union. 


Florida.—An elegant private Boa: ding- 
house, in the heart of the Orange District ; 


fine fishing, hunting, ete.; good religious |. 


privileges. Winter home of Dr. Henry Fos- 
ter, Clifton Spring. Terms moderate. Ad- 
doess J. W. Allison, Lake Jeseup, Orange Co., 
Florida. 


Of the three hundred give but three.” 


| Farms and Lands, Best and Cheapest, - 

dress C.E. RUBINSUN, Hawarden, Iowa. 
Lhone answering an Advertisement will 

confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 


Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


BARBOUR’S 
Macrame Lace Flax Threads. 


1784. (In One-Pound Boxes.) 1883. 


Attractive 
and Useful 
. Occupation 
for Ladies. 


I}lustrated book 
with full ieu- 
Jars and instruce 
tiona, by mail, 25 
ce 


Lace Deske,#2.00. 
$2.50 and $3each. 
Linen Thread on 
erools (200 ~ 
WwW 


Brewn, red 


adapted 
work. All kinds of Blsx Threads for hand aud 
machine wd 


rk. 
For sale by Fancy and Dry Goods Dealers through- 
out the country. 


THE BAR80QUR BROTHERS COMPAN\, 
134 Church Street, New York. 
23 High Street, Boston. 
517 and 519 Market Street, San Francisco, 


SUPERIOR 


LADIES ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR IT. 


VERY STRONG, SMOOTH & ELASTIC. 


Storekeepers are obli to pay a little more for thi: 
Silk than for ordinary i but enterprising merchant: 
will keep what their customers ask for. 

Liberal arrangements will be made with one or twc 
first-class merchants in every city, where our goose ari 
not already to keep a full line of our Silks. whic? 
are now sold by more than six thousand leading Dr) 
Goods and Notions houses in the United States, 

If your storekeepers will not su you with ow 


We ma Silk, Embroidery 
silk, Btching, Filloselle and Knitting Silks, also Pur: 
e 


wist and Sew or manufacturin; 
pu 8s; and the celebrated nt Quill Twist. 
e sell waste Embroidery , odds and e as 
sorted colors, at cents 
sewing Silk black or colors, 9 cts. per oz. 
Send two 3c. for 48- ¢ pamphlet giv 
ing rules and designs for Si Knitting. 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 


469 Broadway, New York. 
238 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
56 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
35 Sharpe St., Baltimore, 
Mills at New London, Conn. 
Please mention this paper. 


* & Return to us with TE 
ut This Out 
A GOLDEN OF 
w n ou in , in One M 
Need no capital. M. Young,173 Greenwich St.N. 


SILKS FOR PATCHWORK, 


Ip $1.00, $2 00 and $5.00 Packages: al 
colors. AMERICAN PURCHASING CU, P. O. 
Box 364°, N. ¥. 


J. P.COWLES, Jr., Tea Inspector 


FOOCHOW, CHINA, 


Sends direct to any address tea, 100 lbs. or over, 
cash on delivery. 


Established 1864. No Patent, No Pay! 


PATENTS 


ability of inventions Free. Our ‘* Guide f 
ing te” is sent free Addres 
Louis. & Solicitors of ta, Washing 


“HOTELS. 


BUCKINGHAM HOTEL. 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FIFTIETH STREET, N. Y. 
(Opposite Cathedral.) 
Conducted on European Plan, witb 9 
Restaurant of Unsurpassed 
Excellence, 


WEDDING*, RECEPTIONS, DINNER S 
AND LUNCHES A SPECIALTY. 


WETHERBEE & FULLER, Proprtrerors. 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


Positive Revolution in the Treatment of 
Diseases of the Respiratory Organs. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER! 


It applies Medicated 
Air to the mucous linin 
of the Nose, Throat an 
Lungs ALt-Nicut—erght 
» hours out of the ticenty- 
) four—whilst sleeping as 
usual. It isa mechanical 

» Pillow, containing reser- 
voirs for volatile medi- 
a cine and valves to control 

7 ¥ its action. No pipes or 
(Being CURED.) tubes. The medicine and 

balms used in these re- 
servoirs are the most healing and curative known to medical 
science. Perfectly safe, comfortable and pleasant. 


Sufferers from CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, and 
WELL-ADVANCED CONSUMPTION, can be 
CURED by the PILLOW -INHALER. 

Hawnan J. Barrer, Winthrop, Me., says: ‘‘ Having been cured 
of Catarrh by the Putow-Inmacer, I heartily recommend it.” 

Miss Mamsonig Mansu, 231 North Twelfth St., Philada., says: 
have used the and cau speak positively 
of its merits as a cure for Catarrh.” 

Mas. M. J. Cuapwice, Mollica Hill, N. J., says: “I had 
Catarrh for fifteen years, and was going into Consumption. 
The Pittow Inmates has wrought such a cure for me that I feel 
I cannot do too much to spread the knowledge of it to others.” 

Rav. A. N. Dawters, Smiths Landing, N.Y., says: sincerely 
recommend the Putow-Inuatsr to my friends who have Lung, 
Throat or Catarrh trouble.” 

Explanatory Circular and Book of Testimonials sent 


free. Address, THE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 
1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRICE $25.00 PER 100 COPIES. 


A Music Book Worth Having. 


160 pp., fine paper, large type; by Bischoff, Pres- 
brey, Perking and Rev. J. E, Rankin, DD. 
The musfe !n Gosprt fs such that children 
ean sing, the melodies all ** taking,’’ and the words 
sclected with great care. No ‘“*doggerel rhymes” 
appear in the book. If you want a really good 
book, get GosPeL Betts. Sample copy by mail for 
25 cents in postage stamps. 


HENRY A. SUMNER & CO., Publishers, 


20S Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


SH YOUR NAME on 50 New Chromo, our pack, 
wee luc.; 40 Transparent, fine, 
eled Gold Edge, lWc.; 25 Acquaintance Cards, 10c.; 25 
Horseshoe Chromo, 12 Slipper Cards, 15c.:; 1? Pa 


12 Photograph Cards, send photograph, we will return 
it, He. Ageut’s Outfit, lic. Aw cieyant Premiam for 


every order amounting *’ $1. or more, given free. We 


<= have the largest variete « f any Card house in the World 
BLANK CARD for Printers and Stationers, 
in any quantity, at very low 

Ad 


send 


prices stamp for price-list, none free. dress 
HUB CARD CO., 149 Milk St., BOSTON, Mass. 


ers. Price by mail $1.30. 
& 


GREATANERIC GOOD NEWS 
10 LADIES! 

E Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now's vour time to get up 
ordersforour celebrated Teas 

ComMPANY and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 


ful (cold Band or Moss Rose China 
Ten Set, or Handsome Decorated 


Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set. or Goid Band Moss 
Decorsted Toilet Set. For full particulars addrees 


T AMERICAN TEA CO. 
3l and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


THE GREA 
Fr. UO. Box 289. 


IF YOU WANT 


“The most popular and sat- 
isfactory Corsct as regards 
Health, Comfort and Ele 
gance of Form," be gure 
and get 


Madame Foy’s Improved 


CORSET 


SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


It 1s particularly adapted 
to the present of dress. 
For Maan deal- 

ARMO 
CO., New Haven, Conn: Vs 


ebould subecribe at once for 


contaluin 


getered plate. 


Dum bers 10 «enta 
JAMES VICK, HRechester, N. Y. 


netting investors 8 per cent 
Land Loans Principal aud interest guar- 
autee On capital of 275,000, Re- 
fer to any commercial! agency. Send for circulars. 
Texas Loau Awency, Corsicana, Texas. 


LOVERS OF 


In search of usrefal information 


Vick'’s 
Iliu-trated Monthly 
33 pawes wonth'y, «cores 
of fine illustrations and beautifu! 
Price 81.25a year ; clubs of five, 85. 


THE 


EMINGTON 


LIKE THE 


BMINGTON RIFLE, 


UNEXCELLED BY ANY. 
Sure to Give Satisfaction. 


General Office, Tlion, N. Y. 


New York Office, 283 Broadway. 


THE ANTI-STYLOCRAPH PEN 
Is not a STYLOGRAPH or point writer, BUT A TRUE PEN. Send for Circular. Sold by all Stationers. 
THOS. DE LA RUE & CO.,8 Bond St., New York. 


PAT CH- 
WORK 


SILKS 


tn Endless Vartety of Beautiful Styles, Send alx 2c. 
-tamps for samples. Yale Silk Works, New Haven, Ct 


THE BEST 


WASHER 


We will guarantee the ** LOVELL”’? WASHER to do better 
work and do it easier and in less time than any other machine 
in the world. Warranted five years, and if it don’t wash the 
clothes clean. without 


ACENTS WANTE 


that Agents are making from S75 to $150 per 
month. 
dies have great success selling this Washer. Retail pricecnly 
85. Sample to those desiring anagency $2. Also the Cele 
brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at manufacturers 
lowest price. We invite the strictest investigation. Send 
your address on @ postal card for further particulars, 


LOVELL WASHER CO., ERIE, PA. 


rubbing, we will refund the money 
in every county. 
WeCAN SHOW 


Farmers make $200 to $500 during the winter. La 


Harper’s Bazar, | 
The best service is given 
by the Nonpareil Velveteens ; | * 
they cannot be distinguished 
from silk velvets., 


— 


: The most Fashionable Dress 
Material of the day. The BROCHE 
is the only WOVEN Velveteen 
Broché in the market, — 


e 


LYONS FACE 


ARE 


FAST PILE 
CUARANTEED. 


aA 


Journal des Demoiselles (Paris) 

** Nonpareil Velveteen.”” — 
Of all fabrics of the kind, this 
one ts the nearest approach to 
Lyons velvet ; it is produced 


in the rich colors of the mest 
expensive silk velvets. 


WHOLBSALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY SHAEN FEW TORS, 


risian Gems, naine hidden by hand holding boquet 30c.: 
= 4644633753. 3 
WHE 
j > 
“BEST IN THE WORLD.” 
f S aN 
| j 
Foods. send 50 cents by mail for Dox OL SAmpies 
if 
Nie 
ED for thetr I!lustratedCata- 
; 
| 


